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GENEEAL EEPOET OF THE PROCEEDINGB AT 
THE DrAUGUEAL MEETING, 

H£I<D IN THE TOWN HALL, COLGHESTEB, TUESDAY, DSC. 14, 1862. 

An ArchsBological Society had already been in e^tence 
at Colchester for about two years ; when, finding that there 
was a desire among the antiquaries of the County for 
the establishment of a County Society, the Colchester 
antiquaries consented to merge their existence in that of 
a more extended Institution, and deputed certain of their 
members to form, in conjunction with certain antiquaries 
of the County, a Provisional Committee, for the purpose of 
establishing an Essex Aech^eological Socebtt. 

The Provisional Committee, having obtained the names 
of many gentlemen as supporters of the proposed Society, 
convened a Meeting at tiie Town Hall, Colchester, for 
the purpose of Inaugurating the Society, The Mayor 
(F. Smythies, Esq.,) having been called to the chair, and 
having opened the Meeting, the Secretaries of the Pro- 
visional Committee presented a report to the Meeting of 
the steps which the Provisional Committee had taken, and 
read the Eules which the Provisional Committee recom- 
mended for the adoption of the Meeting, and a list of 
Officers for the first year, which the Committee also 
recommended. 

The Eules, with the list of Officers and Members, have 
already been circulated. 
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2 GENERAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

The following resolutions were then unanimously adopted 
by the Meeting : — 

1. Moved by C. G. Rottnd, Esq., and seconded by J. Gxtrdon- 
Rebow, Esq., 

" That the Report which has been read be adopted, and that a Society 
be constituted according to the Rules therein laid down/' 

2. Moved by the Venerable Archdeacon Bukney, and seconded by 
G. Round, Esq., 

"That the Officers suggested by the Report be nominated for the 
ensuing year." 

3. Moved by tlje Rev. D. F. Makkham, and seconded by 
J. M. Leake, Esq., 

" That this Meeting considers that the Society will be much assisted 
in its operations by the establishment of a Museum in the Town of 
Colchester, for the preservation of the objects of antiquity it may ac- 
quire by its own exertions and the donations of its supporters; and 
suggests that Subscription Lists be opened for the purpose, at such 
places as the Council shall direct." 

The Society having been thus constituted, the Eev. 
J. H. Marsden, Disney Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Cambridge, delivered an Inaugural Lecture, 
which is given as the first of the Papers in this volume. 

The thanks of the Meeting to Mr. Marsden were moved 
by the Eev. J. T. Bound, and carried by acclamation, and 
were briefly acknowledged by Mr. Marsden. 

J. Disney, Esq., who entered the room during Mr. 
Marsden's lecture, having been accidentally prevented from 
arriving at an earlier period of the Meeting, took the 
opportunity to thank the Meeting for the honour they had 
done him in electing him as their first President. 

The Eev. Guy Bryan then exhibited a leaden Bulla of 
Pope Innocent the VI., which had recently been found at 
the depth of 12 feet in the earth, near the remains of an 
antique edifice, said by the inhabitants to have been a 
Priory, in Mucking, near Orsett Neither the Monasticon^ 
nor Bishop Tanner in his Notitia^ however, make mention 
of such a religious house. 

Upon the tables, and in different parts of the room, were 
exhibited a great variety of objects of archaeological in- 
terest, principally lent by various gentlemen for exhibition 
on the occasion- 
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At the request of the Secretary, Mr. C. G. Bound called 
attention to the interesting features of several articles 
which he had exhibited, viz. : — 

Morant's History of Colchester, large paper, 1748, with MSS. notes 
and additions by the Author. Ditto, 1748, small paper, containing an 
original Warrant of authority from Oliver CromweU to Major Haynes, 
dated Whitehall, Dec. 4, 1655, and declaring the Protector's will and 
pleasure that, upon Major Haynes coming to Colchester, he should give 
direction to the Mayor that whilst he was there they should proceed ta 
the election of a Eecorder, &c. The following is a copy of the document : 

"Oliveb p. 
"There having beene of late several! complants from the Antient 
Aldermen and divers other well affected inhabitants of ye townc of Col- 
chester ; that for some time past elections have beene made of several! 
persons to the Government thereof, whoe are altogether uncapable of 
publick employment, to the great discouragement of many honest men 
living in and about that Towne. Whereupon wee did, the 28th day of 
June last, order that there should be a forbearence of Election of persons 
into the Magistracy of Comon Councell of the said towne till we should 
otherwise determine ; and for as much as wee are informed that Arthur 
Bamardiston, liie Recorder of the said towne, is lately deceased; by 
which vacancy and the not appointinge of other officers for this present 
yeare, the said towne is under some straights and inconveniences. And 
understanding that you are shoiily to be att ye said Towne. Our wiU 
and pleasure is that att your coming thither, you give Direction to the 
Mayor that whilst you are there they proceed to the Election of a 
Recorder and also of a Mayor and other Officers for the present yeare, 
in which Election you are to take special care, that the Electors and 
Elected be qualified according to our late Proclamation, and certifie the 
names of the psons soe elected unto us that being approved they may 
be sworne accordingly and also to give us a speedy accompt herein. 
Given att Whitehall the 4th of December, 1655. 

" For Major Haynes." 

Morant's History of Essex, 1768, with occasional MSS. additions by 
the Author. Fol. Vol., Rot. Pari. ann. 5 Edw. H., one of a dispersed 
set, with some account of it given by Mr. Morant to Charles Gray, Esq., 
in a note by the former, dated April 2, 1768. Stukeley's Carausius, 
presented by the Author to Mr. Gray; with original Letter from 
Stukeley to Mr. Gray, dated July 18, 1751, and giving his views of the 
Antiquities and the Ancient History of Chelmsford. Pegge's Essay on 
the Coins of Cunobelin. And two Cabinets of Roman Coins, collected by 
Mr. Gray, with MSS. Catalogue. 
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There were also displayed upon the table some of the 
finest specimens from the large and very valuable collection 
of Boman sepulchral urns, found in the grounds of West 
Lodge, and presented to the Museum, by Mr. J. Taylor, jun. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Taylor gave the 
following particulars of the discovery of his collection: — 

With regard to the collection of sepulchral urns, he was 
told that it was unequalled in extent and interest in the 
kingdom; and this he believed, for though there was a 
great number of similar vessels in the British Museum, 
there was not one complete group in that collection ; but 
here were eight or nine groups, the largest comprising fif- 
teen vessels, which were found arranged round the cinerary 
urns. When about to plant some shrubs at West Lodge, 
in 1848, he was told he should be likely to meet with some 
Eoman remains, but it was some time before he met with 
any in a perfect state ; in fact, as he afterwards had reason 
to believe, the workmen, supposing that they contained 
coins, took care to fracture them most effectually, but 
by offering small rewards for those in a perfect or nearly 
perfect state he secured the valuable collection which 
was now included in the Museum. They were the pro- 
duce of about an acre of ground dug from sixteen inches 
to four feet deep, and without exception the vessels were 
found deposited on the surface of the subsoil of sand or 
gravel. He was aware of the danger of theorizing upon a 
subject of this kind, but it would be an interesting ques- 
tion to decide whether these vessels were originally placed 
on the surface with a slight covering of earth, or whether 
they were sunk down to the dry soil below. There were 
still four or five acres which had not been disturbed : and, 
although circumstances had for a time removed him from 
the scene, he had taken care of the interests of Archaeology 
by stipulating that it should not be disturbed beyond an 
ordinary digging; and he hoped, whoever might be the 
future occupiers of West Lo^e, all that might be dis- 
covered there, which would add to the interest or value 
of the coUeotion, might be contributed to the Colchester 
Museum (as he himself should be happy to do), and not 
elsewhere. 

J. Gurdon-Bebow, Esq., also called attention to a cabinet 
containing 497 coins, collected by Mr. Isaac Eebow, son 
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of Sir Isaac Rebow, who died 1734, and wldch had been 
presented to the Colchester Museum, by J. Gurdon- 
Eebow, Esq. 

Among the other objects of interest exhibited, were the 
following : — 

Casts of rare gold Roman coins, presented by C. R. Smith, Esq., F. S. A., 
of London ; a case of coins collected in the neighbourhood, belonging to 
J. Taylor, Esq., of Colchester ; a number of ancient rings and seals ; a 
pair of old English nut-crackers, presented by Mr. James Watts ; Roman 
lock, speculum, and fragments of speculum ; implements of war, &c. ; 
drawings of two Norman arches, discovered in pulling down the old Moot 
Hall ; drawing of the east window of Co^eshaU Church ; and a great 
variety of drawings of various ruins in the town, including the Roman 
drain recently discovered in the grounds of the Rev. J. T. Round, near 
the Castle, together with a pen-and-ink sketch of the great seal of Col- 
chester. Upon the side of the room were displayed a number of rubbings 
from monumental brasses, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts ; and at the lower 
end was e2diibited, (mounted upon a pedestal) the beautiful specimen of 
the Theban Sphynx, which was dug up in the garden of the Essex and 
Colchester Hospital some years since. 

The proceedings of the Meeting terminated with the 
usual vote of courtesy to the Mayor, for granting the use 
of the Town Hall, and for presiding over the Meeting. 

After the Meeting, groups of the members visited the 
various objects of interest in the Town, under the guidance 
of resident members ; but the fall elucidation of the an- 
tiquities was postponed to a future Meeting to be devoted 
entirely to the subject. 

The Boman drain, however, and the Boman postern gate 
in the north wall which had been recently excavated, and 
which would have to be covered again, were carefully ex- 
amined under the guidance of Dr. Duncan ; whose obser- 
vations upon them will be found incorporated with his 
Paper upon the Eoman walls of Colchester, in a subsequent 
part of this volume. 
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BT JOHN HOWABD ICABSDEN, B.D., DISNEY PB0FBS80R OF ARCH.SOLOOT, AND LATB 

FELLOW OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, IN THE UNIYER8ITT OF CAMBRIDGE ; 

AND RECTOR OF GREAT OAKLET, BS8BX. 

In delivering the inaugural address of an Archseological 
Society, I must say a few words, in the first place, with 
regard to the definition of the term itself. 

Archaeology, then (a term which signifies strictly the 
knowledge or investigation of everything which is ancient), 
is used now to designate the investigation and study of all 
those relics which have come down from past ages, of the 
visible and tangible works of man. The Archaeologist 
endeavours to elucidate the means by which the early crea- 
tions of intellect have been handed down to us, and the 
forms in which they have been embodiedr He collects, 
analyzes, classifies, and preserves all those remains which 
throw light upon the transactions, the manners, the arts, 
and the literature of past generations, and which form a 
very important part of the materials of History. He labours 
to increase that funded amount of knowledge relative to the 
history of our species, which former races of men have 
accumulated, and which becomes a common stock for the 
present and all succeeding generations to draw from as they 
please. Every additional fact which he rescues from ob- 
livion becomes a fresh element of knowledge. Archaeology 
has been called the handmaid of history ; but this term 
does not assign to her a position sufficiently dignified. She 
is the corrector and verifier of history. She is even more 
than this. Of the written history of Greece and Bome a 
great proportion, amoimting to two-thirds of the whole, 
has been lost, and nothing has been available to supply the 
loss but the materials furnished by Archaeology. 

The historian Gibbon tells us that, in collecting materials 
for his laborious work on the Decline and Fall of the 
Eoman Empire, he found much valuable aid in the study 
of Medals and Inscriptions ; and he states, in general, that 
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he was careful to avail himself of the services of such col- 
lectors as had been able to fix and arrange, within his reach, 
the loose and scattered atoms of historical information. 
ArchsDology, indeed, in the hands of an enlightened and 
judicious investigator, becomes History itself. 

The objects of Archaeological investigation may thus bo 

classified : — 

I. — ^Writings or Inscriptions. 
II. — ^Remains of Architecture. 
III. — Sculpture. 

IV. — Gems and Engraved Stones. 
V. — Coins and Medals. 
VI. — Paintings. 
VII. — Miscellaneous Articles . 

I. — ^Writing and Inscriptions — Assyrian, of very ancient date, 
probably contemporaneous with those transactions between the Kings 
of Assyria and the Kings of Judah which are mentioned in Holy 
Scripture. Some of these are in the British Museum. 

Persian, also of very ancient date. A celebrated inscription now 
exists on the face of a rock on the frontier of Persia, relating to the 
title and exploits of Darius, son of Hystaspes, who was defeated by the 
Greeks at Marathon. 

Egyptian, chiefly hieroglyphics ; a key to which has been discovered 
in the trilingual inscription upon the Rosetta Stone, in the British 
Museum. 

Etruscan, chiefly on vases. The letters are similar to the archaic 
Greek, or Phoenician; but to the language no key has yet been dis- 
covered. A very few words are all that is known. 

Greek; on marble tablets, pillars, pedestals of statues, altars, and a 
few on bronze tablets which have been suspended in temples. Many of 
these, not only interesting, but valuable, as corroborative of history. 

Latin ; vast numbers, in almost every part of Europe and Asia, over 
which the sway of Rome extended. In our own country they are chiefly 
upon sepulchral monuments and altars. Great numbers have been dis- 
covered along the line of the Roman wall, which runs across the North 
of England from the Solway Frith to the estuary of the Tyne, where 
stone is plentiful ; and the scarcity of stone may be the reason that so 
few have been discovered in or near Colchester. Two discovered at 
Colchester are in the Museum Disneianum. They are both sepulchral, 
and one of them is imperfect. The other is to the memory of a mother 
and daughter, and was probably erected, as Mr, Disney observes, by the 
husband and father — a Roman soldier. A third, deposited in the Essex 
and Colchester Hospital, is now in the room. An inscription to Mercury 
was found about the year 1765, but where it now is cannot be ascertained. 
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Of the writing of the middle t^es, there is a eurioas Bpeeimen upon 
the table. It is a neatly-written copy, upon parchment, of a religious 
work, called " Speculum Christiani," chiefly in Latin, but having several 
poetical pieces in English interspersed, of early date.* 

II. — ^AscHiTECiTJBAL REMAINS — ^This is a vast field of research, 
inasmuch as there is scarcely a town with any pretensions to antiquity » 
in EiLrope or Asia, which does not contain some remains of ancient 
edifices. The town in which we are assembled claims an especial in- 
terest in this respect. We have remains of the Civil and Military 
Architecture of the Romans, as well as of the Architecture of the Saxon 
and Norman eras. 

Tacitus tells us of a temple in this place erected to the Emperor 
Claudius, which, firom the manner in which it is spoken of by him, as 
" arx atema dominationis,^^ would appear to have been an edifice of con- 
siderable pretension. He mentions also a curia and a theatre. 

III. — ^WoKKs OP SciTLPTUEE — ^By which we imderstand the art of 
representing objects by form, whether it be by carving, modelling, or 
easting in metal. The smaller works of chasing and embossing may be 
included under the same head. 

I need not remind you that, in this department of Art, the debt that 
we owe to antiquity is beyond all calculation. 

The accmnulated experience of all ages, whether past or present, 
decides upon the works of ancient Greek sculpture as the standard of 
excellence, — ^the noblest models that human art has ever produced. 
Models they are which an artist, who has spent his whole life in this 
single contemplation, would prefer to all others, as supremely beautiful. 
The soul is kindled by the contemplation of them, and breaks forth into 
sudden and irresistible admiration. Whatever may be the opinion as 
to the causes or ingredients of beauty, and however much men's tastes 
may differ, in some cases, as to beauty itself, we may rest assured that 
the durable admiration with which these works have been attended, is 
not only a proof that such a thing as absti-act beauty exists, but also that 
it dwelt in the conceptions of the Greek artist. They have survived all 
the caprices of mode and &shion, — all the mistakes of ignorance and 
envy. They are bound to the heart by every tie of sympathetic admira- 
tion. The rise and fall of the taste of each succeeding age may be 
measured by the degree of national admiration which it has bestowed 
upon the remains of Grecian Art. 

* Of writing of a still later date, a specimen was upon the table in the autograph of 
Anne Bacon, one of the four learned daughters of Sir Antony Cook, tutor to Edward YI. 
She married Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal, and was the mother of the 
great Lord Bacon. 
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The finer specimens of Greek Art are s6 well known that it is needless 
for me to enumerate them. Several of them are in the different ooUeo- 
lions of the Continent, and especially in those of Rome and Italy. In 
our own country, besides some works of much beauty, in the British 
Museum and in other collections, we possess in the Elgin marbles — ^that 
is, in the friezes, and the metopes, and the grand, though mutilated, 
remains of the graceful and majestic statues which once adorned the 
pediment of the Parthenon — ^in these we possess undoubted productions 
of the school, if not of the actual work, of Phidias, the admiration and 
envy of the world. 

The works of ancient art in the department of Sculpture which have 
been discovered in Britain, are few in number, and, as might be expected, 
of an inferior grade of excellence, to those which I have been mentioning. 
Such as they are, however, one, at least, of the most remarkable, has been 
discovered in the immediate vicinity of this town. I need scarcely say 
that I am referring to the Sphynx. 

Time will not permit me to say much, though the object is a tempting 
one. You will observe that it represents, in strict accordance with the 
descriptions given both by Latin and Greek writers, the &bulous monster 
called the Theban Sphynx, represented as holding the head of one of her 
victims between her paws, while the mangled remains lie beneath, and 
protrude on both sides. 

4>ffei S' W eun^ ptrra, — Sept» e, Th. 545 

Reliquias ampleza yinim, semesaque nudii 
Pectoribus Btetit ossa premcns. 

^Siat. Theb, ii. 504. 

It is of good design, and executed by an artist of no mean order. The 
head of the victim is extremely well executed ; the countenance, sunk in 
death, conveys an expression of exhaustion and agony. 

Another piece of ancient sculpture, evidently Homan, which is also in 
the room, is a representation of two figures, a male and female, having 
between them a tragic mask. It was taken out of the wall of the old 
Church at Harwich, where it lay embedded in mortar. The workman* 
ship, though coarse, is in a tolerably good style ; but, as is frequently the 
case in Roman work of a late date, there is a want of proportion in the 
hand which supports the mask. The hand is in proportion with the 
mask which it supports, but not with the person to whom it vrnfi, ap- 
parently, intended to belong. 

The most probable conjecture is, that it was a sepulchral monument to 
the memory of the individuals represented — a man and his wife — and 
that they were either actors, or in some way connected with a Theatre. 

The valuable bronzes discovered here, and generously bequeathed to 
the town by the late Mr. Vint, are doubtless familiar to you. 
VOL. I. C 
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rv. — ^Nearly connected with sculpture are Engbayed Stones or 
Gems, of which, in consequence of the indestructibility of the material, 
vast numbers have descended to our times. I am not aware, however, 
that any of importance have been discovered in this county. In connexion 
with the subject, I may mention that the Emperor Augustus made use of 
a signet ring, on the stone of which was engraved a sphynx, and that 
coins of the British Kii^ Cunobelin, bearing the some device, have been 
found in or near Colchester. This is a simple fact, and it is, perhaps, 
worth recording. 

V. — Closely connected, also, with sculpture — ^inasmuch as they present 
to us minute specimens of bas-relief upon metal — are Coins and Medals. 

Upon this division, interesting as it is, I shall have time to say little 
more, than that the number of Roman coins, which have been dis- 
covered in or near Colchester, is incalculable. The soil seems to have 
teemed with them, to an extent not less than the soil of certain foreign 
GOimtries is said just now to teem with gold. Vast numbers of them 
have been lost a second time ; not, indeed, buried in the earth again, but 
conveyed away to fill up the collections of Arehssologists in distant places, 
losing there, what in many cases constitutes more than half of the value 
of a coin — ^namely, the record of the spot where it was originally found. 
It is to be hoped that one good work effected by our Society will be to 
put a stop to such alienation of our native treasures. A considerable 
number of coins found in and about Colchester, are to-day exhibited in 
the room. Dr. Duncan's interesting collection consists of about two 
himdred, from the consular times down to Honorius. The collection of 
Mr. Taylor, chiefly found within two hundred yards of the Hospital, is 
principally of the early empire, and contains a remarkably beautiful coin 
of Vespasian. 

VI. — ^Painting comes the next ; but the specimens of ancient painting 
are, as might be expected, only few in nimiber. 

VII. — ^The last class of objects of Archsoological research, are those 
Miscellaneous Articles — weapons of war, personal ornaments, do- 
mestic utensils, implements, and dl other relics, of whatsoever descrip- 
tion they may be, which, being of durable materials, have escaped the 
ravages of time. They all tell their respective stories of different states 
and stages of civilization, and by the philosophic historian none of them 
are disregarded. The vessels of earthenware, for instance, which have 
been discovered on the site of Roman towns or villas in our own counti'y, 
form a class to which special interest is attached. In them we recognize 
the ori^al forms of an almost infinite variety of urns, drinking cups, 
dishes for daily food, and other vessels for common domestic uses. We 
see the shapes that stood in every cottage and mansion of Roman Britain, 
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many of which, it is now ascertained, were &bricated from the clay of our 
native land. We remark their simplicity and delicacy of outline, and wo 
seek for it in rain, in the modem articles of the same description, milesa 
they happen to be direct copies from the ancient form. The eye is never 
emended by instances of positive inelegance and ugliness. Li similar 
productions of Saxon art, though they are comparatively rare, we may 
still trace the influence of Roman taste and example. But when we 
come down to the Norman and English periods, we find its productions 
as universally bad and degraded, both in conception and in workmanships 
as in the preceding ages they were graceful and elegant. 

Of this miseellaneouB class you will see in the room, a numerous selec- 
tion — ^vases, lamps, bronzes, fibuhc, sepulchral urns, &c. — all discovered 
in the town of Colchester. The sepulchral urns are particularly interest- 
ing ; and they are appropriately accompanied by drawings of their 
position and arrangement when discovered in a piece of land belonging 
to their original proprietor, Mr. John Taylor, jun. 

We come now to consider the inducements by which we 
are led to indulge in these pursuits, their pleasures aud 
advantages^ 

I. — ^The gratification of our natural thirst after knowledge. 

For the mind craves after knowledge, as naturally as the 
body after food, and he who is wise, will take care to pro- 
vide that which is wholesome and nutritious. But what 
food is more excellent — ^what knowledge is more elevating 
to the mind — ^than that which induces a congeniality of 
thought with the wise and noble spirits of former days ? 
You must not look solely at what is commonly called the 
usefulness of the pursuit ; you must learn to take delight 
in the exercise of faculties which were given to be the 
source of noble and refined pleasure. The simple posses- 
sion of knowledge you must regard, not as the means of 
attaining an ulterior good, but as a good in itself. As you 
prosecute your Archaeological researches, new lights in the 
history of mankind, will be continually breaking in upon 
you. If you have previously been conversant with the 
history, or the philosophy, or the art, or the poetry, or the 
oratory, or the drama of the ancients, you will be led on to 
seek for the illustration of these subjects which is afforded 
by ArchsBology. And even in cases where there has not 
existed, previously, any great interest in these matters, there 
are many who have been induced to pursue the researches 
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of Archseology, by causes of a nature merely local and 
accidental; for it is scarcely possible to set foot on con- 
tinental Europe, it is scarcely possible to visit one of the 
older towns and cities, and certainly not to visit one of the 
counties of England, without steppiug into some track left 
behind by the warriors of all-conquering Eome. And by 
the mere discovery of her vestiges and relics, many have 
been irresistibly prompted to strive to attain to some know- 
ledge of herself. They cannot see around them the frag- 
ments of houses, of roads, of utensils, of arms, of sepulchral 
vases and monuments — they cannot pick up the coiu which 
was once passing from hand to hand among the Eoman 
colonists and their subjugated neighbours, the aboriginal 
masters of the soil — ^without craving after a farther ac- 
quaintance with the manners, and the history, and the 
literature of that mighty nation, by whom these things 
were constructed and used. 

It has been most truly remarked by one of the most 
illustrious philosophers of the present day (I mean Sir John 
Herschel), that the question " Oui bono ?" — " to what 
practical end do your researches tend?" — ^when put, as 
it sometimes is, to the scholar, to the poet, and to the 
philosopher, is one which he cannot hear without a sense 
of huimliation. The question is put by those, from whom 
nature has withheld the faculty of deriving pleasure from 
the exercise of the iutellect ; and he feels, for the moment, 
degraded to the level of such. He might, however, turn 
round to the enquirer, and ask — " Of what use is the luxury 
of the table ? Of what use is the well-appoiuted equipage ? 
Of what use is the traiu of liveried domestics ? Of what use 
are the pearls, and the diamonds, and the silver and the 
gold utensils, of those opulent persons who can afford to 
possess these things?" No better answer can be given 
than that we have a natural liking for such things, and 
that we like others to admire them. And may not the 
answer, that he likes them, be as good and reasonable when 
it is made, by one who prefers the tastes and the require- 
ments of the intellect, as when it is made by one who can 
relish no higher enjoyments, than those of sense? The 
pleasures derived from the acquisition of knowledge, are at 
least as innocent as those of the voluptuary. After the 
exercise of the benevolent and moral feelings, they com- 
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municate the purest happiness^ they last as loBg as life 
itself lasts, and they tend to the injury of no one. 

II. — ^Another of the inducements, by which we are urged 
to Archaeological researches, is the pleasure which we feel 
in the indulgence of Curiosity, with regard to those objects 
which will never return. 

Curiosity is said, by Burke, to be the first and simplest 
emotion of the mind. And curiosity is excited, in a degree 
more especially powerful, in reference to those things which 
are rare. If you have a parcel of sea-shells lying before 
you which have been taken from an ancient sea-beach lying 
high above the level of the ocean as it now exists, you will 
examine these primitive shells with more interest, than if 
they were a parcel of modem shells, although the species 
may be in all respects the same with modem shells. And 
if some of the species should happen not to be the same 
with those now existing, the extinct species would be valued 
the most. In like maimer, out of a parcel of ancient coins, 
those which are the rarest — ^in other words, those which 
belong to a kind nearly extinct — ^will be preferred to others 
of a like date and of like workmanship, which happen to 
be more common. And in general, al&ough nations may 
exist upon the earth of equal genius and of equal taste 
with the nations of old, none of them can ever stand to us 
in the same relation, as inventors and teachers of art and 
literature ; and, therefore, none can be regarded by us, with 
the same interest. It has been remarked, with equal ele- 
gance and truth, that as in the birth of everything else, so 
here also, there is a peculiar beauty, which no after-imita- 
tion can attain, and a native charm that may never be 
renewed. 

III. — ^Another portion of the pleasure which we take in 
the contemplation of the remains of the past, arises, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Burke, from Sympathy. The relics of 
splendid cities, of mighty empires, of brave and ingenious 
races of men, which are now ruined and extinct, inspire us 
with the same sort of feeling with which we contemplate a 
tragedy; that is, a mingled kind of uneasiness and pleasure, 
in which the latter predominates. The huge and shattered 
framework of the Colosseum at Home, or the broken walls 
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of the Parthenon at Athens, or the roofless aisles of Tintern 
or Mekose in our own country, excite, in our minds, a 
feeling very near akin to that with which we read Homer's 
account of the fall of Troy in his Iliad, or Shakespeare's 
account of the evil fortunes of the House of Lancaster in 
his drama of Henry the Sixth. To analyze this feeling, 
and to endeavour to give a reason for it, does not fall 
within the scope of our enquiry. The fact, that we feel 
an interest, almost amounting to pleasure, in the contem- 
plation, is not affected, in any degree, by the differences of 
opinion, as to the origin of it. It is, indeed, indisputable. 

IV. — ^By far the greatest portion, however, of the plea- 
sure which Archeeology provides for us in the contemplation 
of the relics of the past, arises from Association. The ob- 
ject, before us, formed a part and parcel, in scenes of bygone 
days, and Imagination presents the actors, in those scenes, 
to the mind's eye. 

At the sight of a newly-discovered Eoman pavement, for 
instance, 

" The men that have been, reappear ; — 
Romans, — ^for travel girt, for business gowned, 
And some recline on couches, myrtle-crowned. 

In festal glee. 

" Why not? For, fresh and clear 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 
Dawns this time-buried pavement."* 

Suppose that in the course of a ramble, over some open 
common, or some breezy down, your foot dislodges from 
its hiding-place in the turf, a vessel of earthenware, wh ch 
empties out, before your eyes, a little hoard of ancient money. 
The coin is seen, at once, to be early British and Eoman. 
From that moment the scene around you, however tame 
and uninteresting it may have been before, starts into life 
with a newly-created interest On a sudden, the hollows 
around are peopled with bivouacking legions, and you hear 
the clangor of the lituus and the tiS>a. In l^e stream that 
winds round the foot of the declivity, shaggy horses, laden 
with trappings, are quenching their thirst. In the midst 

* Sonnet by Wordsworth upon some Eoman antiquities discoyered at Bishopstone, 
Herefordshire. 
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stands the PraBtoriuin, encircled by the banners. The white 
sand that glitters among the fern, has rubbed bright many 
a dingy breast-plate ; and the turf beneath our feet has been 
moistened with the crimson stain of bloodshed, by invaders 
fighting for conquest, and sturdy barbarians standing up in 
defence of their homes and liberty. From yonder hill, the 
swarthy crowd rushed down furiously upon their opponents, 
in the hope of surprising them off their guard. At a word 
every Eoman is in his place. A few fierce struggles ensue, 
and then the combat begins to slacken. The barbarians 
retreat in confusion from the field. In a brief space, how- 
ever, the rout is ended, and the returning legion pile up, 
leisurely, their blood-stained arms.— -At a time when such 
scenes as this, were common in the land, the coins, which 
you have accidentally disturbed, were deposited in their 
hiding-place, probably for safety ; and the unexpected re- 
appearance of them, after an interval of fifteen or sixteen 
centuries, sets the imagination upon depicting the scene 
which I have attempted to describe. 

I will now put another case, not like the last, an imagi-^ 
nary one, which might have happened in any locality, but 
one in which all the incidents are real. 

At a small viQage among the mountains and lakes of 
Cumberland, three small coins are discovered, without any 
head or other device upon them, but with inscribed charac- 
ters in Arabic. One of these coins turns out to have been 
struck, in the early part of the ninth century, at Basrah, in 
Upper Egypt, by the celebrated KTialif Haroun Alrashid ; 
and the other two were struck, about a century later, by a 
Mussulman prince of the Samanian dynasty, in that part of 
Tartary, which lies beyond the river Oxus. Another coin, 
sferack by the next succeeding prince of the same dynasty, 
about six years afterwards, is also discovered near York, in 
a leaden box, turned up by the plough, on a piece of land 
which was once included within the ancient forest of Galtres. 
That the last mentioned coin was deposited at a very early 
period, is rendered probable, by the fact, that certain Saxon 
coins of a contemporary date, being struck in the reign of 
Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, were found enclosed in 
the same box, together with rings and armlets of very 
curious and ancient construction; and that nothing, of a 
more recent date, was among its contents. 
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Now, by what means these coins were conveyed from 
regions beyond the Caspian Sea, into an unfrequented part 
of the North of England, at a period when coin was not 
usually regarded as an object of interest, in any other than 
a mercantile point of view, we cannot profess to ascertain. 
But inasmuch as the coinage of this remote dynasty of 
Mussulman rule, might obviously have been transported by 
the caravans through Persia into Syria, which was still un- 
der the dominion of the Khalifs : and, inasmuch as crowds 
of pilgrims were continually pouring in, from the west to 
visit the Holy Sepulchre, it is by no means an impossible 
conjecture that some English pilgrim might bring away 
with him, from the Holy City, one or more of these little 
silver pieces of coin, either as tokens of remembrance and 
keepsakes, to be presented to his friends at home, or per- 
haps as amulets. 

The sight, then, of these Cuflc coins, carries us back to a 
very interesting period of history. The arms of the Mussul- 
man had subdued Persia, and annexed the district beyond 
the Oxus, including the cities now called Bokhara and 
Samarcand, to the sway of the Arabs. The rich produce 
of the country is conveyed, by caravans, to Jerusalem. The 
influx of pilgrims into the Holy City, is, at this period, more 
numerous than usual, the Emperor Charlemagne having 
gained the goodwill of the Khalif, by a series of friendly 
offices, and thus obtained for them a favourable reception. 
The pilgrim of the middle ages, is brought before us, and 
memory supplies us with a long-remembered picture of his 
vocation. 

" 'Twas his, to climb tlie tufted rocks, and rove 
The chequered twilight of the olive grove ; 
'Twas his, to bend beneath the sacred gloom. 
And wear, with many a kiss, Messiah's tomb."* 

The perils of his homeward journey — ^the greeting of his 
friends — ^the sanctity attached to his person — ^his distribu- 
tion of relics to his friends, and of this little coin among 
the rest, impressed with characters, which no one is able 
to decypher. These are the pictures, evoked by the two 
coins of Transoxiana. 

* Heber's Falwtine, 
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And at the sight of the third — ^the coin of that IThalif, 
whose name is inseparably connected with the Thousand 
and One Nights— oia: imaginative AroheBologist is carried 
back to the reminiscences of his boyhood. He feels as the 
poet felt, when he poured forth a series of picturesque 
stanzas, commencing thus : — 

^^ The tide of time flows back with me« 

The forward-flowing tide of time : 
And on this sheeny summer mom 
Adown the Tigris I am borne. 
By Bagdat's shrines of fretted gold, 
High-Called gardens, green and old : — 
True Mussulman am I, and sworn ; — 

For it is now the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alrashid."* 

And if so much interest is excited by the sight of a coin, 
or other relic of antiquity, which has been connected with 
the events of ordinary or profane history, much more in- 
tense will that interest be, in those few instaaces, when the 
object before us, can be associated with the history of the 
Bible. I say, in those few instances, because the ArchsBo- 
logical remains of Judaea are very rare. The whole land of 
Judsea, indeed, in one sense, must be regarded as ancient. 
Besides the great city itself of Jerusalem, we may safely 
say, that 

^* There, each old and sacred mountain, 

Inspiration breathes aroimd ; 
Every shade, and hallowed fountain. 

Murmurs deep a solemn sound.^f 

Sinai is, beyond all doubt or comparison, the most vener- 
able mountain in the world ; and more than three thousand 
years ago, the Hebrew poet sang of " that ancient river, 
the river Kishon." Of nature's antiquities, no land on the 
face of the earth possesses any, that can be compared, in 
point of interest, with those of that tract of country — in 
point of extent, altogether insigmflcant — which skirts 
the Eastern margin of the Mediterranean Sea. But this is 
all. Almost every relic of the works of man, has been 

* Tennyson. t Gray. 

VOL. I. D 
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swept away by those successive and desolating invasions, to 
which Judeea was subject, from her more powerfdl neigh- 
bours^ 

With what interest, then, shall we r^ard the few relics 
of antiquity connected with Judaea, that still remain to us ! 
The rude shekel, for instance, coined by the Asmona^n 
family, when they had freed Judaea from the oppressive 
rule of Antiochus Epiphanes, and established her radepen- 
dence ; a coin which was, doubtless, in circulation at the 
very time that our blessed Saviour lived in Judaea. The 
sprig of the almond-tree upon it, is supposed to have been 
intended to commemorate the miracle of Aaron's rod, which 
budded, and bloomed, and yielded almonds, as a testimony 
against the rebels who had invaded his authority. And 
with no less iaterest shall we regard that coin of the Em- 
perors Vespasian and Titus, on which is represented Judaea, 
as a woman sitting in sorrow upon the ground, and bewail- 
ing her captivity. 

** Beneath her palm, here sad JudaBa weeps/' 

We recollect how the Psalmist describes the Jews la- 
menting their captivity in the same pensive posture: — 
"By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, when 
we remembered thee, Sion !" And we call to mind, too, 
the still more remarkable fact, that Judaea herself is re- 
presented as a woman thus sitting upon the ground, in a 
passage of the Prophet, who foretells the very captivity 
recorded on this medal. 

Who, agaiQ, can take up a coin of the island of Melita, 
without thinking of St. Paul's shipwreck. Imagination 
carries us, at once, back to the scene of it — ^the long succes- 
sion of perils of the deep — ^the escape — ^the fire kindled 
upon the beach, by the inhabitants of the island — ^their 
exclamation when tiie viper fixed itself upon the Apostle's 
hand, corresponding exactly to the well-known maxim of 
Horace, 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 
^ Deseruit pede pcena claudo : — 

— ^the three months' residence of St. Paul in the island, 
during which time this piece of money was current ; the 
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coincidence of the title given to Publios by St. Luke— 
• wpvrt TVf vfxrov with tho titlo— o v^#rw MijumiMr— discovered in an 
ancient inscription ; the term ^^ barbarous," as applied by 
the Evangelist to this people, borne out by historical eyi- 
denoe, that their ancestors were fix>m Phoenicia, or Carthage, 
and another evidence brought before our eyes, in the strange 
figure of some Fhcenician deity, pourtrayed upon this very 
coin ; the departure from the island in a ship of Alezan* 
dria ; the island of Melita lying in what may be termed the 
highway between Alexandria and Bome, along which was 
conveyed the great amount of traffic mentioned by Strabo ; 
— ^the sign of the ship, the two sons of Leda, to whose 
espaeial keeping the great lyric poet of Bome consigned his 
friend Yirgil, when about to saU for Athens ; the landing 
of St. Paul at Puteoli, another port especially frequented by 
ships from Alexandria, and the port at which the Emperor 
Titus landed, after his siege and destruction of Jerusalem, 
about eight years subsequently to this; and, lastly, the 
meeting of the Apostie with his friends from Bome, at 
Appii-forum, the first resting-place of Horace in his well- 
remembered journey to Brundusium. 

Such is the train of thoughts, mysteriously linked to- 
gether, which are evoked from the chambers of the brain, 
by the sight of a coin of the island Melita. 

'^ Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies/'"* 

The most torpid imagination is at once set to work, in 
conjuring up scenes of the past, by the contemplation of an 
object, however trifling, which is believed to have been 
part and parcel in those scenes ; and, in proportion as the 
mind is stored with historical associations, so will be the 
length of the succession. 

You must mark, however, that in the simple fact of your 
supposed relic of antiquity being genuine — ^that is, in the 
fact of its having reaUy formed a part and parcel of the 
scenes of past ages — all this magic virtue is deposited. 
Only let the belief in such fact be sapped, and the picture 
fedes away into mistiness: destroy it, and all is gone. Let 
the coin be pronounced a forgery, and, although it may be 

* Rogers. 
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SO clever a forgery as to render it difficult, even for a prac- 
tised eye, to distinguish, between the original and its copy, 
you regard it, nevertheless, with comparative indifference. 
As an object of study, the value of the coin may be un- 
diminished, but the power of association is departed fi*om it 
for ever. 

As an instance of this, permit me to call your attention 
to the following narrative : — 

In a celebrated collection of Soman inscriptions, we 
light upon a certain memorial of a youthful priestess, at 
Aventicum (now Avouches), in Switzerland, the simple 
pathos of which may tempt us to make a pause. In this 
inscription, which purports to be of a monumental cbirac- 
ter, she is represented as having, unsuccessfully, attempted 
to save the life of her feither, and, soon after this, to, have 
died herself. The epitaph may be translated thus : — 

" I, Julia Alpinula, the unhappy daughter of an unhappy 
father, and the priestess of the goddess of Aventicum, lie 
in this grave. My father was condemned to die, and my en- 
treaties could not save him. A miserable end was decreed to 
to him by the fates. My own life was only twenty-three 
years." 

Now, it is to be observed, that we find, from the history 
of Tacitus, that, about the middle of the first century, there 
was a leading person at Aventicum, who bore the name of 
" Julius Alpinus," and that for a certaiu political offence, 
committed agaiust the Eomans, he was put to death. With 
these historical facts, the purport of the iuscription tallies. 
And it contains, also, a graceful and simple expression of 
that natural feeling which finds a response in every gener- 
ous bosom. 

A distinguished poet, on the look out for subjects to 
interweave with a rhapsody of his meditations, during a 
journey through the South of Europe, chanced to light 
upon this epitaph, and determined to appropriate it. The 
name of the heroic Julia was rapturously apostrophized ; — 
a tolerably long passage of highly-wrought eulogium was 
exclusively devoted to her; — ^and the subject was again 
taken up, and pursued in a very earnestly-written note. 
The daughter's heart breaktug over the grave of the father 
— the noble simplicity of the monument, in its being 
" without a bust," the fact of " one mind, one heart, one 
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dust," being deposited in ^^ one nm," — these assumed &cts 
haying been made the most of, the poet glances at the sur- 
ronndmg scenery, and declares that the "mountain majesty 
of worth," such as this, shall outlive the records of earth's 
empires, 

" And from its immortality look forth 
In the son's &ce, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure, beyond all things below.''* 

And even yet, the poet has not said all that he finds to 
say. In the note he warns his readers against all false and 
feverish sympathy upon xmworthy objects ; inviting us to 
turn from them, with a true and healthy tenderness, to a 
history which, in depth of interest, surpasses all others. He 
pronounces it to be the most affecting of all hiunan com- 
positions. Instances of self-devotion and heroism, quite as 
distinguished as this, may be foxmd in the records of his- 
tory; but here we have something visible and tangible, 
and, therefore, the more impressive. We have here, as we 
are told, the very words addressed by the broken-hearted 
Julia to her fellow-townsmen, upon the very stone from 
which those fellow-townsmen read them. 

In short, we are carried back some eighteen hundred 
years in the history of the world. The Eoman general is 
ravaging the country, and slaughtering its inhabitants. 
Those that escape into the forests, are pursued thither, and 
the only place of safety is in the fastnesses of Jura. The 
principal inhabitants of Aventicum are reserved for the 
disposal of the Emperor. One man only is ordered out for 
execution upon the spot, and that man is Julius Alpinus. 
To this point we are brought by Tacitus. Having passed 
through this avenue of stirring scenes, we arrive at the pa- 
thetic incident recorded upon the monument. The yoxmg 
priestess pleads for her father's life. We picture to our- 
selves the commanding eye, the noble countenance, the tall 
figure, of Caecina — ^as they are described by Tacitus. We 
may also imagine the somewhat gaudy costume which he 
had adopted, from the barbarian teibes of the North. We 
wateh lus features — ^unmoved they are, and pitiless. The 
prisoner Alpinus is handed over to the executioner. A 
little while only elapses, ere the stroke of death falls also 

* CkUde Harold, iii. 66. 
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upon his daughter^ Her ashes are deposited, amid tho 
tears of all who knew her, in the same resting-place with 
him, for whose life she would haye sacrificed — and, in &ct, 
did sacrifice — ^her own. 

Thus does the power of Association set into play the 
imagination of the poet, and thus is carried away the 
sympathy of his readers. All this superstructure is built 
upon the monumental inscription discovered at Aventicum : 
take away that comer-stone, and it falls to nothing. When 
we discoyer — as we do — ^that the stone never existed, and 
that the inscription is a forgery — ^that its earliest date can- 
not be ftirther back than the sixteenth century — ^the charm 
is broken. We feel almost indignant that so much good 
sympathy has been thrown away. Some of the incidents 
may be true — others may be probable — ^and the whole may 
be very cleverly put together : but we cannot derive from 
it even the pleasure which is usually foxmd even in a well- 
imagined work of fiction. The fact which gave its great 
interest to the story, was the alleged ArchsBological feet: and 
now that it is proved to have been no fact at all, we turn 
from it with indifference — ^I had almost said, with disgust. 

It will be seen, from these observations, that there is a 
close connexion between the antiquary aad the poet — be- 
tween him who presents to us the airy and unsubstantial 
creations of his own mind, and him whose occupation is 
among objects which he can touch and handle, and pry 
into, and weigh, and measure. Few things excite the 
imagination more forcibly than the relics of the past. Sir 
Walter Scott, who gave to the world a series of the most 
popular works of fiction that ever were written, was at the 
same time one of the most distinguished of ArchsBologists. 
And the venerable author of the Pleasures of Memory — 
the only survivor of those distinguished names which graced 
the early part of the present century — has succeeded in 
forming an unrivalled collection of the remains of ancient 
classic art. 

I must not, however, dismiss this part of my subject 
without cautioning the youthMArchasologistthat, although 
one of the pleasures of his pursuit arises from the stimulus 
applied, and the scope afforded, to the exercise of the 
]biagination, he must, at all times and on all occasions, be 
careful to keep Imagination in her true and subordinate 
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place. BeasOB must take the lead — ^Imagmatioii must follow. 
Nothing must be admitted, except on well-weighed and 
satisfactory eyidenoe. No assumption must be taken for 
granted, without acute and patient examination. It is not 
by adyancing plausible and amusing theories, but by in- 
ductiye reasoning from facts, that the true Archaeologist 
performs his function. In his mind, there must be a 
combination, not always met with, of liyely imagination 
and sound judgment. Without the former, the study will 
be deyoid of one of its principal charms; witiiout the latter, 
it will be productiye of only error and confusion, and it 
will proye, so far as practical purposes are concemed, ut« 
terly uselesa 

V. — ^Another cause of the pleasure deriyed from researches 
into antiquity, is discoyered in the fiict, that the regions of 
the past are, in many respects, what maybe termed a region 
of romance. From the data which are supplied by Archae- 
ology, we are fond of filling up the picture as we may 
choose — ^putting in all grace, beauty, and elegance, and 
carefully excluding all that may offend. We, naturally, 
long after a happier state of things than that in which we 
are placed, and this happier state of things we depict to 
ourselyes in the past. Hence arose the poetical fiction of 
a golden age. And, with many writers of fiction, it is the 
custom to lead their readers to contemplate the days of 
'' olden time " as days of surpassing brightness and joyous- 
ness. They collect all that tiiey can find described as good 
and beautiful, scattered, though it be, oyer yarious scenes 
and ages, and they put it all into one. In the romantic 
narratiyes of the manners of our own forefathers, this is cep* 
tainly the case. They present us with the most captiyating 
pictures of the state of society, as it was in the olden time. 

Hence it is that, in our intercourse with the past, we are 
apt to fancy ourselyes conyersant with a brighter state of 
things than the present ; and we sympathize, therefore, 
with the exertions of the Archaeologist, to saye from ob- 
liyion relics which we would not willingly let perish. 

And thus, also, are we bound, by association, to the scenes 
which were once frequented by great and good men. Who, 
that visits Athens, could stand upon Mars' Hill, without 
thinking of St. Paul ? Who could look upward from thence 
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to the broken wall of the Parthenon, without reflecting, that 
upon that noble edifice, at that time entire and in its pride, 
the eye of the Apostle may have been — ^and probably was 
—directed, when he smote at the root of their sensuous 
mythology, by declaring iiiat God dwelleth not, as their far- 
famed statue of MiQerva dwelt, in temples made with hands? 

Associations of this kind — ^that is, of objects which derive 
their interest solely from their connexion with some dis- 
tinguished person in former days — in a country like ours, 
are very common. Many a pilgrimage has been made to 
the native village of Sir Isaac Newton, in Lincolnshire, for 
the sole purpose of seeing the house in which he was bom. 
The same may be said of Shakespeare's house, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Few strangers visit Cambridge without mak- 
ing some enquiry about the mulberry tree which was planted 
by Milton, and the pulpit from which Latimer is said to 
have preached. To enumerate these associations and re- 
miniscences would be endless, for there is scarcely a town 
in England which cannot boast of something of the kind. 

In this town of Colchester, the stranger, who comes to 
visit the place, is taken to see a grassy slope, beneath the 
walls of the ancient Castle, which, in itself, possesses no 
other interest than any other grassy spot, in any other 
quarter beneath the same walls. But when he is told that 
tills turf was once bedewed with the blood of the command- 
ers of the garrison. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
who, immediately after the surrender of the garrison to 
Lord Fairfax, in 1648, were brought to this place by three 
files of musqueteers, and shot — ^an interest, deep and sad, 
is at once created, in regard to the spot on which he would 
not otherwise have bestowed a second thought.* 

VI. — ^In the last place, in enumerating the sources of 
pleasure which are offered to the mind by the studies of 

* As I said before, in a land like ours, these associations with persons and events of 
historical importance, are very abundant. This is one advantage— if I may so call it — 
which an old country possesses over a new. The Americans who visit England, having 
no such reminiscences at home, are found, in many instances, to show as much interest 
in these of their mother country, as we do ourselves. I should not say, however, that 
they have no such reminiscences at home. They do possess some, although of com- 
paratively recent date. Certain spots, connected with the first landing and settlement 
of their ** Pilgrim Fathers," they regard with an interest, which, from the peculiar and 
touching solemnity of the occasion^ and from the fact also of its being, in consequence 
of the paucity of objects upon which to expend it, concentrated, as it were, upon one 
point, amoimts to a sort of enthusiasm. 
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Archaeology, I must not omit to notice the pure delight 
arising from the intrinsic and incomparable beauty of many 
of the remaining works of ancient art. A beauty, which. 
proved, at the period when literature and art awoke from 
their long sleep, in the fifteenth century, the germ of true 
taste. Michael Angelo studied and analyzed its develop- 
ment, though it was exhibited to him in a mere torso ; and 
Eaffaelle brooded over it, in the paintiags in the Thermae of 
Titus, until he caught the spirit in which it had originally 
been conceived. Every one who has learnt to derive plea- 
sure from the contemplation of what is beautiful in the 
works of ancient art, in poetry, and sculpture, and design, 
may congratulate himself on having enlarged his sphere of 
innocent enjoyment. Every wise man will endeavour to 
find his enjoyment in those pursuits which draw off the 
miQd from those fretting cares which destroy so much of 
our happiness ; and this is not to be found, so easily, by any 
other means, as by that delicacy of sentiment, which enables 
him to judge of, and to appreciate, the compositions of 
genius, and the production of the nobler arts. 
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THE HISTOEY AND DESCKIPTION OF THE 
WALLS OF COLCHESTER.* 



BT Da. P. M. DUNCAN. 




" Chir subjects, Sir, 
Will not endure his yoke ; and, for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike." 

Cymheline, Act iii., Scene v. 



CuNOBBLiN, the Cymbelin of the heroic British traditions, 
does not exist in the verse of the bard alone, but is pre- 
sented to the notice of the student of art, as a patron of 
those who earned a lasting reputation by inscribing clas- 
sical figures upon the rude coinage of certain nations, deemed 
especially barbarian by the Eomans. 

A right regal patron of die-cutters was Cunobelin the 
Trinobantine ; his coinage in pure gold and in bronze, so 
familiar to the collectors at Colchester, has ever excited 
admiration, and will ever be a strong and convincing evi- 
dence in favour of the view which regards the commonly- 
received notions of British civilization as erroneous. 

Year after year, both within and without the walls of 
Colchester, coins of Cunobelin are turned up from below 
the remains of the Eoman occupation ; their abundance 
was asserted nearly a century ago, and even in these days 
of utilitarianism, the neat inscription upon the solid-looking 
money of the British King, is carefully noted and preserved. 

* This Essay became the property of the Essex Archseological Society, when the 
parent Association merged into that of the County ; the plans on a large scale, the 
survey of the cloaca mentioned in the description of the North Wall, and all the 
antiquities found in it, the drawings of the Wall, and the numerous illustrations of the 
progress of ezcayations, are in the possession of the Society. 
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But, occasionally, British coins are dug up in company 
with the flint arrow-head and rude fictile ware, denoting a 
remoter period of art than that of the time of Cunobelin. 
These rude pieces of stamped gold^ hronze, and tin, marked 
with the ejfigies of £rantic-looking horses and chariots, are 
recognized, by the numismatist, as attempts at imitation of 
the Gallic idea of the Stater introduced by the Fhooeau 
colony at Marseilles. This rude money, in all probability, 
puzzled the youthful Cunobelin, quite as much as it did the 
modem antiquary; and when peace had followed the in- 
vasion of Caesar, and had been consolidated by the wisdom 
of this greatest British King, the royal wish for a better 
coinage was stimulated by the increasing commerce with 
Eome. 

Artists familiar with the Greek and Boman types of 
coins were, therefore, patronized, and the curious half- 
classical, half-Keltic series inscribed with the name of 
Cunobelin, and that of his city, Oamulodunum, resulted. 
The name, and occasionally the features, of the British 
monarch, fomid themselves in strange company ; and double- 
headed Januses, Sphinxes of all kinds, together with other 
Eoman and Grecian outlines, must have excited the wonder 
of those who benefited by their circulation. 

Although thear tists had their fancies and crotchets, and 
executed them, still the King had his, and he retained cer- 
tain types, which are, certaMy, not classical — ^but, never- 
theless, are very elegant ; thus, the unharnessed horse, the 
ear of corn, and the naked spear-in-hand figure of the God 
of War, were engraven by the die-cutters. Cunobelin's 
name is not invariably placed in full, but Cuno or Cunob 
are frequently found upon his coins, and there is another 
abbreviation which is as interesting as it is important. The 
letters C.A.M. are frequently found, and the whole name, 
Camuloduno, is upon more than one coin. The classical 
scholar is immediately reminded of the Colonia Oamulodu- 
num, 'and of the Eoyal City of Camulodunum, conquered by 
Claudius in his Trinobantine war. T3ie Boadicean war, the 
assault and destruction of the colony at Camulodunum, and 
the Boman victory, pass across the memory of the historical 
student, and, leaving the memory of the first rude coiners 
of the great Cunobelin, of Claudius, and of the founders of 
the Colonia far behind, the mind wanders past the age of 
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persecution and struggling Christianity, to the date when 
the British Church sent its representiatives to Aries and 
Sardica, and when the Bishop of Colonia Camulodunum 
signed his name protesting against the Donatists. 

The Antiquary recognizes, in the modem Colchester, the 
ancient Colonia Camiiodunum, and reyels in the inex- 
haustible stores of Eoman remains with which the city 
teems ; he traces the ruined villa, the great roads, and the 
remains of camps; the cinerary urns, in long and dismal 
rows, are noted down, the inscribed slab and stone are be- 
fore him, and the thousands of firactured pieces of fictile 
ware, and the large and solid tiles, give evidence of the art 
and industry of the local clay workers. The huge walls of 
the town, the remains of the gates, the mosaic and common 
tesselated pavements, and the endless variety of coins, have 
still to be described; and it will be found that, if the 
student of Archaeology will submit to study details, and to 
leave theory for a future period, no better arena for his ex- 
ertions can be found, than that of Colchester. 




Camuloduniun fell beneath the attack of an Emperor — ^no 
small honour — and Claudius made the most of his conquest. 
The elegant historian, who devoted part of his annals to 
British affairs, must be followed to discover the effects of 
Roman pride and British despair, and to learn the fate of 
the Colonia. Boadicea stands forth on the stage of history, 
and the eastern tribes of Britain are ripe for rebellion. 

Early in the struggle, the Iceni — ^the inhabitants of what 
is now the district comprised by Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk— formed a league, and attacked the 
Propretor, Publius Ostorius. They were defeated, and the 
Eoman General turned his attention to the West of Britain. 
Camulodunimi, the spoil of Claudius, was the point d^ appui 
of Ostorius in the east ; by fortifying it, or by placing a 
large body of troops there, he could keep the Iceni in check, 
and move himself to the scene of his intended campaign. 
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A colony, supported by a strong body of veterans, was 
stationed, therefore, on the lands conquered from the enemy. 
Tacitus remarks that the garrison would be able to oyerawe 
the insurgents, and give to the Allied States a specimen of 
law and ciyil polity. 

Ostorius died under fatigue and anxiety, and Aulius 
Didius, Veranius and Suetonius succeeded, in turn, to the 
command in Britain ; under the last the revolt of Boadicea 
occurred, and the critical reader may observe, in the des- 
cription given by Tacitus, in his 14th book of the Annals, 
that Camulodunum was not, as yet, surrounded by a wall. 
It may be quoted as follows: — " What chiefly fired the in- 
dignation of the Iceni and Trinobantes, was tiie conduct of 
the veterans, lately placed as a colony, at Camulodunum. 
These men treated the Britons with cruelty and oppression ; 
they drove the natives from their habitations ; and, calling 
them by the opprobrious names of slaves and captives, added 
insult to their tyranny. In these acts of oppression, the 
veterans were supported by the common soldiers, a set of 
men, by their habits of life, trained to licentiousness, and, 
in their turn, expecting to reap the advantages of a veterau. 
The temple built in honour of Claudius, was another cause 
of discontent. In the eyes of the Britons, it seemed the 
citadel of eternal slavery. The priests appointed to officiate 
at the altars, with a pretended zeal for religion, devoured 
the whole substance of the country. To over-run a colony 
which lay quite naked and exposed, without a single forti- 
fication to defend it, did not appear to the incensed and 
angry Britons, an enterprise that threatened either danger 
or difficulty." The fact was, the Eoman Generals attended 
to improvements of taste and elegance, but neglected the 
useful. They embellished the province, and took no care 
to defend it. So says Tacitus. We all know what fol- 
lowed. The Eomans shut- themselves up in the Temple of 
Claudius, which was taken by storm, after a siege of two 
days, and the ruin of the colony was complete. Eight 
hundred and sixty years after the above-mentioned occur- 
rences, we find, in the Saxon Chronicle, that Eadward the 
elder, son of Alfred the Great, erected two fortresses at 
Hertford, and one at Witham, and that the Danes, who had 
held Essex for 30 years, suffering a defeat at Wigmore, 
were, in their turn, besieged by the Saxons of Essex, Kent, 
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and Surry, in Colchester, It is written, " These now as- 
sembled together and invested Colchester, which they took, 
and slew all the Danes whom they found in the place." 
Subsequently it states, "With a West Saxon army he 
(the King) proceeded to Colchester, in which he placed a 
strong garrison, and the walls of which he caused to be 
repaired." Another authority says, " Touecestra muro 
lapideo cingitur. . • . Ad Coleceastram abiit et murum 
ilUus redintegravit" The walls of Colchester were, there- 
fore, standing before the time of the son of Alfred, Col- 
chester is not mentioned in the reigns of Ethelred and 
Alfred, but it is to be observed that the Danish excursions 
did not, imtil a late period, affect North Essex. Their 
destructive march, was from East Anglia, from Norfolk and 
Suffolk to the Thames, about Beading ; it would appear 
that there was a something in the way of their progress 
through Essex, probably a garrison and fortification at 
Colchester and London. As the attacks of the Danish jarls 
became more frequent, better organized, and evidently upon 
a concerted plan, the district around Colchester submitted 
to them, and the town fell into their hands. There is no 
evidence to prove that a struggle took place at Colchester, 
at the time of the Norman Conquest; and Domesday, 
although it informs us of the existence of Churches, priests, 
Halls, and Eoyal property in the town, throws no light 
upon the subject of the Wall. 

After the Norman Conquest, the Walls were kept in re- 
pair by the authorities of the town, and in the reign of 
Edward III., several persons were indicted for beating off, 
or meddling with, the parapet stones ; also for digging pits 
near to the foundation.* Morant observes — t^Bnt more 
care seems to have been taken to repair and keep it up in 
the time of King Kichard II., than in any other reign ; 
for notice is taken in the oath book (§ Eic. II.) that the 
bailiffs and commonalty were daily repairing the stone 
Walls of the town, where they most wanted.f The cost 
of repairing so large a structure, of keeping up the gates, 
fosse, and approaches, appears to have fallen heavily upon 
the townspeople, especially as they were otherwise heavily 

* See Moroni, Book L, p. 6. Bot. cur. 25 Edward III., membr. rel rtfL 6. 
t Balliyi et conununitas de novo fadunt de die in diem niuros lapideos dicte ville 
reparayi, prout maxime indiget. p. 66^ yol. 2. 
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taxed ; to relieve them, the King did, of his especial grace 
and favour, exempt the burgesses of Colchester from the 
charge of sending representatives to Parliament for three 
years, and afterwards for five years, " upon account of the 
great expences they were at, in repairing their Wall, with 
lime and stone, for the safety of the town against all in- 
vaders."* 

King Eichard, in the sixteenth year of his reign, granted 
his Eoyal licence to Balph Algar, Stephen Baron and Henry 
Bosse, giving them the power to grant and assign two 
messuages, four acres of land, and the advowson of the 
Hospital of the Holy Cross, to the bailiflfe and commonalty, 
and their successors, as a help towards mending and repair- 
ing the Walls of the town-f 

The Hospital of the Holy Cross was without the Walls, and is known 
as the " Crouched Friars." It has given the name of *' Crouch " to the 
present entrance of the London road, and here and there its ruined mul- 
lions and tracery are seen occupying ignoble positions. Mixed up as it 
is with the finance of the Walls, some part of its singular history may 
as well be mentioned. Morant, as usual, gives everything that can be 
found upon the subject. The house was a convent for crossed (or, as the 
old English word is,) for Crouched Friai-s, of the order of St. Augustin, 
who were bound to celebrate Divine service in the Chapel here ; and also 
an Hospital, for the reception of poor people. Its founder was William 
de Lanvallei, lord of the manor of Stanway ; who also gave thereto pannage 
for fatting twelve hogs, yearly, in his wood of Shrub and Wildenhey, and 
pasture for two cows. The advowson of the Hospital belonged to his 
successors ; and when King Richard was looking about for somebody to 
rob, in order to please the people of Colchester, it was found that the 
manor of Stanway, and the advowson, was held by Robert Kinnett, of 
Walter Lord Fitzwalter, by the service of a pair of gilt spurs, or six- 
pence. The damage done to the Hospital revenues by the King's grant, 
was, however, an eyesore to the good people of Colchester, for the poor 
were neglected, and Divine service could not be performed ; and, by re- 
presentations, an indulgence was granted in 1401-2, to raise money. — 
This deed relieves the sinners of those days, for various periods, for cer- 
tain considerations, j: 

The revenues, however, were retained by the authorites, for repairing 
the Wall, until the reign of Henry VII., when some interest was made 
for the Hospital ; and ^e bailiffs and commonalty restored the two mes- 

• Eot. Pa. 6 Richard II., p. 2, m. 26 ; and others in 12 and 17 Bichard. 

t Morant in a note p. 6, Book L, Hist, of Col., gives the record. 

X Morant — ^Appendix, No. zy. 
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suages, and four acres of land. But both Henry IV., and Henry V., 
exempted the townspeople from the expense of sending members to Par- 
liament. 

The chamberlain of the town was usually instructed to 
attend to the repairs of the Wall. 

In 1648, Colchester was occupied by a Eoyalist force, 
and besieged by Fairfax ; the Walls were nearly destroyed, 
the Churches, the splendid Priory and its Church injured, 
and many score of private houses burnt. In the descrip- 
tion of the siege, repeated mention is made of the Walls. 
At the very commencement of the siege, the Eoyalists en- 
deavoured to strengthen the Walls of the town, fortifying 
those places which were most defenceless, and casting up 
ramparts and counterscarps, as a great part of the town 
required ; the town being in aU places very weak : neither 
had it any more than one flanker about it, and that very 
bad too, which was called the Old Fort or Balkon.* 

Again, we read that, one afternoon, the besiegers planted 
four great pieces of battering cannon, and fired 140 great 
shot against the Town Wall, but did very little hurt ; only 
beat off the tops of two old towers upon it, and killed three 
men. The batteries which worked against the south- 
eastern and south-western angles of the Wall, and against 
the middle of the northern curtain, did a great deal of mis- 
chief, and the great breaches now existing in those places, 
are to be traced to the time of the siege. 

Fairfax, on the capitulation of the town, ordered the 
Walls to be demolished, but it required harder blows than 
those of his soldiers, to destroy what had resisted time for 
more than fifteen centuries. He ordered as follows : — 

" I desire, Mr. Mair of Colchester, to give present order for the bring- 
ing in and delivering imto Thomas Mathew, Captain of the pioneers, 500 
spades, pickaxes, shovells and hatchets, for the demolishing of the workes 
and part of the Walls about the town of Colchester. — Given under my 
hand, the Ist September, 1648. « FAIRFAX." 

They, doubtlessly, overthrew much of the parapet of the 
Wall, but soon gave up the attempt in despair. No provision 
was made for the restoration of the Wall, and it has ever 
since been either kept in repair, by those upon whose 
property it has impinged, or has been allowed to go to ruin, 

* Mbrantf p. 61, b. i. 
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or has been destroyed Some years ago, a great mass of 
the Western Wall fell, and blocked up the road on the 
Balkan Hill ; so strong did it hold together, that careful 
blasting alone, enabled the engineers to remove it 

Of &e gates, but one is in existence, and that has but 
one arch remaining, but it is a most interesting specimen. 
Morant does not notice it, but may be quoted as follows, 
concerning the others : — * 

" In these Walls there are four gates — 1. Head-gatCi 
called in records Heved, or Haved-gate, and in Latin Porta 
Capitals, now taken down; 2. North-gate; 3. East-gate; 
and 4. St. Botolph's-gate. East-gate fell down in 1651, 
There are three posterns — 1. In St. Mary's churchyard; 
2. Schere-gate, or South postern ; 3. Eye or Biver-gate, 
taken down in 1659."t 

DATE OF THE ERECTION OF THE WALL. 

No inscription has ever been found, either in Colchester 
or upon the Wall, indicating the Emperor, legions, and 
cohorts, by whom this grand memorial of Boman design 
and perseverance was erected; yet no city contams such 
evidence of continuous Eoman occupation. 

The coins found in the cemeteries outside the West Wall, 
belong to the Emperors prior to Antoninus Pius, and those 
of Vespasian, Claudius and Trajan abound; it has been 
carefully noticed, by the owner of the property where 
the urn burial was formerly conducted, that there are no 
coins of the lower empire in the urns, but that when coins 
are found, they are to be attributed to the early period of 
the Eoman Empire. 

The two hundred coins discovered from time to time at 
the Hospital, on a space of- less than five acres, belong, for 
the most part, to the Emperors before Severus, and the 
Vespasian, Trajan and Antonine types are very good ; the 
coins of the Constantino family are plentiful, but not in 
excess ; and those of Carausius and Allectus are wanting. 

* Hr. Eoach Smith and the Rev. 0. H. Hartahorae have noticed the gate not 
described by Horant, and hare drawn portions of it. A fuU description and measure- 
ments -will be found in the last part of this paper. 

t Morant^ p. 7. It is much to be regretted that Morant gives so slieht a description 
of these gates and of the Wall. I learn, from one of the oldest inhabitants, that the 
piers of the arches of the East-gate indicated a central carriage road and a foot-way 
on each side. 
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Between the Hospital and the West Lodge — ^the great 
cemetery — ^the ground has been frequently ^turbed, and 
the Grammar School excavations produced but few coins ; 
of these^ those of Carausius abound, and the Constautine 
series is in excess. 

By the side of the Balkan HiU, the coins found, have 
been those of the British series, also Consular, Family, 
Triumvir, and of the whole empire ; and I have in my 
possession a d^iarius of Vespasian, with the Judsaa Capta 
on the reverse, and a second bronze of the same Emperor, 
also with the Juda^ Capta type. These were found, one 
immediately within the WaU, in the Rectory groimds at 
St. Mary-at-the- Walls, and the other in the grounds of the 
Union-house, without the Wall. All these refer to the 
ground before the West Wall. 

Facing the South Wall, and at the bottom of the valley 
which formed the artificial fosse to the west of the gate of 
St. Botolph, there is a large brewery ; in digging its foun- 
dations (wMch certainly did not cover three acres), no less 
than 168 Boman coins, several Norman, and a few Stuart 
wore found. I had some difficulty in arranging the Boman 
series, on account of theur corroded condition, but the fol- 
lowing is a list of them : — 

Augustas - - - 1 Carausius - - 3 

daudius - - - 1 Constantius - - 27 

Vespaman - - - 2 Constantinus - - 27 

Domitiaii - - -1 Constans - - - 10 

Sabiua . - . 2 Constantius II. - - 1 

Faustina - - - 1 Constantinopolis - - 6 

Julia Maesa - - 1 Urbs Roma - - 7 

Gallienus - . - 6 Flavia Theodora - - 7 

Postumus " - - 3 Valentinianus - - 6 

VictOTinus - - - 3 Valens - - - 7 

Tetrlcus— elder - - 34 Doubtful and illegible • 12 

Tetricus— junior - - 4 

Claudius Goihicus - 7 Total bronze coins 168* 

Pfobus - - - 1 

The lower emjHre coins predominate here. In making 
excavations in the track of a cloaca, which ran underneath 

* John Bawtree, Esq., M.A., of Abberton, presented these to the Society. 
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a ruined gateway in the North Wall, and which was abso- 
lutely filled with Boman antiquittes, the following bionie 
coin^ were found : — 



Dcnmtian - 


- 


1 


CdDstantmiis - 2 


Trajan 


- 


3 


Ctmstaiis - * - 1 


Marc-Aurelhis - 


- 


1 


Constantiiis - - 2 


Serenis 


- 


1 


GonfltaatiniiB, jon. - 1 


Probus 


- 


1 


Vaiens . . , i 


Oandius Ootiiicas 


- 


3 


Valentmianiis - - 1 


Tetricus - 


- 


1 
2 
3 


Doubtful ... 1 


TiciuriJiUD - 
Caransiiis - 


„ 


TotalNo.ofoom8- 25 



Morant gives his series of coins in the History of CoU 
chenterj and refers to the collection of Charles Grey. Li 
both of these there* is a surplus of coins of the earlier 
Emperors, and in my collection of some 43 denarii, found 
in Colchester, duringjthe last few years, there are — 



Fanuly and Triumvir . 


5 


Verufl 


I 


Augustus 
Vitellius 




.2 
1 


Sep. Seyerus 
Oeta . 


. 2 


Vespasidn . 
Domitian 




1 
1 


Julia Maesa 
Akz Severus 




xVajan 
Hadriatn 




4 
2 


Philippus . 
Claudius II. 




JvLia . 




3 


Constantinus 




Antoninus P 




6 




•^ 


Faustina . 




4 


Total . 


43 


Cbmmodus * 




2 







The bronze coins collected by me, rauge throughout the 
whole series, and those of the types of Claudius I., l^jan 
and Vespasian are very numerous. 

The localities from which these several collections of coins 
came, are close to, underneath, and a little r^noved from the 
Walls ; and it will be noticed that rery little can be gleaned 
from them, in evidence of the date of the erection of the 
Walls of Colchester ; but they prove that the Bomans occu- 
pied the town, during the whole of their stay in Britain, 
and that there was no access of importance to Colchester, 
dnring the reigns of Carausius and ^nstantinus Magnus. 
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Morant notices tiie following fact : — ^That, jnst within the 
gate of St. Botolph, a cinerary nm was discoyered, contain- 
ing bones and a coin of Domitian; and here and there, 
about the area within the Walls, urns, containing burned 
bones, have been found* I possess a glass lachrymatory 
(ungentarium), which was found with other antiquities, 
consisting of fragments of urns, mortaria, fragments of 
Samian ware, and tops of amphorae, upon a tessekted pave- 
ment in the Botanic Garden; and, under this pavement, 
which consisted of a layer of concrete and superimposed 
tess^^, was a coin of Diva Faustina, and a classical head 
in terra cotta. Now, the laws concerning extramural in- 
terments, were strenuously insisted upon in the cleanly 
Eoman times, and it has been argued that, because the 
sepulchral urn has been found within the Walls of Colchester, 
these could not have been erected, until a date later than 
that of the coin contained in the urn— not until after the 
time of Domitian, a.I). 96. 

The ruin of the colony at Camulodunum, by Boadicea, 
took place in A.i). 62, and the defeat of the Britons suc- 
ceeded their victory with little delay. The next ten years 
were not marked by any Eoman conquest in Britain, and 
it is evident, fix)m what followed, that the invaders had 
hard work to hold their own ; however, at the expiration 
of that time, Fetilius is found fighting the Brigantes, a 
tribe to the north of the Iceni and Trinobantes. It may be 
inferred, then, that at the date A.B. 73, the subjection of the 
tribes south of the Brigantes, was complete, and that, when 
the Brigantes were subdued, and Agricola had carried the 
eagles to the Grampians, the pacification of the tribes, 
around the spot where the Claudian colony once flourished, 
was perfected. 

By the end of the reign of Hadrian, a.d. 138, the con- 
struction of the Wall in the north of Britain, had removed 
the necessity for fortifying cities south of it, and there is 
no moniunent, no inscription of that inscription-loving Em- 
peror, to denote, that he or his legions built the Wall at 
Colchester: and it is not probable that, had he had a 
hand in it, the commemorative tablets, so common in the 
Great WaU in North Britain, would have been neglected. 

The return of the Bomans to the colony, was, of course, 
followed by its fortification; they had been caught once, and 
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were not likely to trust themselyeSy a Mcond time, to the 
tender mercies of the Briton ; and it must be admitted, that 
there are great probabilities of their immediate return after 
the Boadicean war. The old site was selected, on account 
of its commanding military position, and the rampart of 
earth, subsequently to be &ced by a wall and surmounted by 
a parapet, was commenced. The lines of the intended forti- 
fication were traced out, and the wrecks of the former 
habitations were covered, as the rampart grew, or built in 
amongst the rubble work of the Wall, in course of time.^ 

But the Wall was not biult in a day, or a year, for, from 
the peculiar geologic formation of tiie distoict, no stone 
offered itself; the clay cliffs by the sea-side had to be dug 
into, to discover and obtain the so-called septaria, of which 
the bulk of the Wall was to be formed ; and, when found, 
they had to be transported to the town, and cut into long 
slabs, and faced by the hammer. The tiles or bricks, 
which were to bind the septaria in courses, had to be made, 
and the dense specific gravity, close texture, and size of the 
Eoman tiles of the WaJQ, were only to be obtained by care- 
ful moulding and burning ; according to the authorities of 
those days, a tile took five years to make. Moreover, the 
rubble work, which fills up the centre of the Wall, had to 
be collected, and the remains of former buildings broken 
up, to swell its amount The dense and hard mortar, made 
of lime, sand, pebble, brick-dust, and pieces of tUe, in vary- 
ing proportions, required long and careful manufacture, and 
the chalk district of Sudbury and Grays, must have been 
dug into, and the tile mill must have been well worked. 
Many years must have elapsed, ere the Wall was perfected, 
but one uniform plan was kept in view; and it may be as- 
serted with great reason, that the native Briton slaved un- 
der the tasl^astership of the Boman veteran and colonist, 
in the formation of the bulwark, and sighed at the hapless 
prospect, when legion after legion poured northwards to the 
Caledonian war. 

PBESENT CONDITION OF THB WALL. 

In some places, houses have been bmlt in the town ditch, 
and the Wall has been made to serve as the back wall of 

* A rnmed residence, of Roman plan and work, was found to hare been built oyer by 

the South WaU. 
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these structures; in others^ it has been so inooiporated 
with ruinous tenements, that it is only to be discoyoed 
with difficulty ; but, for the most part, the Wall has suf- 
fered very little from the attempts of those who ought to 
know better, than to destroy an interesting relic of the 
olden time. Except in one or two places, the foundation 
of the Wall can be taraced, where the superstructure is 
wanting. In many parts, the Wall is well preserved, and 
koks, even now, serviceable and neat; but in very exposed 
situations, its ruinous condition is highly picturesque, the 
jagged moss and lichen-covered st<mes, cropping out of the 
eartii, more like primary rock, than anything produced by 
the hand of man. This is particularly the case in the North 
Wall ; and the walk at its base, with the river in view, is 
really very pretty. The dense tiles or bricks, in courses of 
four, resist the dismtegrating effects of frost, heat, and 
moistiEre, much better than tibie septaria ; consequently, in 
many places the tiles project a foot or more, beyond the 
leYef (rf the stone work, which is deeply eroded, and the 
seat of lichens almost peculiar to it, of many interesting 
plants, and of not a few insects and mollusca, well worthy 
of notice. On the Balkan Hill there are some remains of 
Ae facing of the outside of the Wall — ^the septaria are found 
eat with a perfectly clean fece, which is exactly on a level 
with the edge of tiLe course of tile. Such was the original 
condition of the whole of the WalL and when a large portion 
of the inside was exposed, by the removal of part of the 
nmpart oi earth along the North WaU, the same carefully- 
dd^uted style of masonry was discovered. — ^See plate 2.J 

The level of the foundation of the Wails, is not the 
smne throughout, and that of the South Wall is higher 
than that of the North, the East Wall suffering an incline 
iit its level to the North and the West Wall, a very pre- 
cipitous descent in the same direction. This occurs, from 
^ g!rOund upon which the town is built, rising from the 
river to form a table land, which is bounded on the South 
by a descent, a valley, and a corresponding ascent. This 
valley is more or less artificial, but it formed an important 
fosse to the defences in the olden time; but wli^n the 
monastic establishments crowded the land, one was built in 
the vaUey^ — ^the Priory of St. Botolph, and another crowned 
the opposite height — ^the Abbey of St, John. The level of 
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the rivBr is but slightly above that of the ocean, now tha 
tide flows to East Bridge; and formerly (when not rertrictod 
by lock and mill) it must have deluged the meadows up the 
valley of the Colne. The river bottom, and all on a level 
with it, and some hundreds of feet below, is composed of 
dark blue black clay — ^the London clay, Ovot it, except 
on the river and on the meadow, is piled a mass of gravel 
and sand, to form the hill of Colchester ; on this is a well* 
drained mould. It follows, that the whole of the foundation 
of the Wall, except that portion which is on the meadows, just 
above high-water level, is built on sand. The foundation, 
where I had an opportunity of examining it — ^at the spot in 
the North Wall, where tiie Grey Fri^ and HoUy-tree 
properties adjoin — ^was very massive and broad. Composed 
of flints, septaria, and a dense mortar, harder, even now, 
than the stony part, it was laid upon a flat sur&ce of sand, 
well rammed and beaten. First upon this sand some mortar 
was spread, then large flints and septaria, then more mortar 
was added, and about two feet and a half of this irregular 
work was perfected. 

The first course of tiles was laid upon the foundation, and 
every attention paid to its being perfectly level. The 
thickness of the Wall is not equal to that of the foundation, 
by three feet, and the dense foundation, or base, projects 
some eighteen inches without and within the Walls. I^ius, 
at the place where these observations were made, where I, 
with many others, walked beneath the Wall, having its 
ragged base for my archway, the Wall was eight feet thick, 
and its base eleven feet. There is no slope between the 
Wall and its base; the first course of tiles is placed eighteen 
inches within the boundary of the work below it, and then 
four rows of septaria are superimposed. 
• The lowest course of tile goes through the whole breadth 
of the Wall, but the second, and all the others, are only 
superficial. There are some exceptions to this rule. 

Throughout the whole length of the Walk, the courses 
of tile run continuously, sometimes being laid perfectly 
level, at other places following the incline of the surface ; 
the lowest course is nearly always invisible, being covered 
with earth; but the second, third, fourth, and sometimes 
fifth, run like parallel zones, each being separated from the 
one above and below, by rows of septaria. Looking at the 
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fece of the Wall, in places where its condition is still good, 
above the soil, at the base, four rows of squarish-faced septaria 
are seen, either placed one immediately over the other, or, 
most usually, so as to place the centre of the horizontal edge 
of the upper stone over the vertical edge of the two below 
it. Then a course of long but narrow tiles, consisting of 
four alternately superimposed rows, separated by thick 
mortar, in which, for the most part, crumbled tile is found. 

On these, four more rows of septaria, and then, again, a 
course of foiu" tiles is seen. This is repeated, in some places, 
to the fifth row of tiles, and probably, when the parapet 
was complete, a sixth existed. The mortar employed to 
bind the septaria together, is not, in every place, as hard 
as that between the rows of tile, neither does it always 
contain pounded tile, but often is very sandy and friable. 
But nothing can be harder than the mortar of the tile 
courses ; and as a rule, the tile splits rather than lose its 
tenacious concrete. 

The brown grey courses of septaria, covered with dark 
lichens, and swarming with vegetation in the interstices, is 
relieved by the opaque and brilliant dark red of the tile 
courses, and when the foliage is richly green, or sparkling 
from the effects of intense simUght upon the damp leaves, 
the beauty of the combination of colours is very great, and 
has even excited the admiration, and afforded the subject, 
for the pencil of the greatest of modem colourists. 

Where the face of the Wall is very ruinous, and where 
the tiles have been removed, it is found that the centre of 
the structure is tileless, and consists of rubble, into whose 
composition large, perfect, or small irregular and fragmen- 
tary septaria, enter. So, in places where the Wall has 
been cut through, the deficiency of tiles in the centre is 
observable ; but, nevertheless, there is some order in the • 
rubble structure. In some places, fractured tiles, with red 
tile mortar, are built in, they are, evidently, portions of a 
ruined wall or building ; in others, the herring-bone order 
of masonry prevails. 

At the gates, the tile courses are either continued 
through the Wall, or else they usurp the position of the 
septaria as well ; in fact, whenever additional strength 
was required, tile work was employed to assist the weaker 
septaria. 
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The tiles, for they on^t to bo called so, inasmuch ns 
they have no resemblance to modem bricks, are of yarioua 
lengths, breadths, and thicknesses ; the properties of hard- 
ness, denseness, of lack of porosity, and of great specific 
gravity, is common to all. As a rule, they are of the same 
dark red colour throughout, but a few have a centre of dark 
blue ; they are laminated, and the clay is evidently very 
fine. ^Marks are found upon them of the impressions of 
&iger tops, circles produced by their manufiEicturers, impres- 
sions of the hoofs of some small deer ; and those of feet of 
the dog and pig are not unusual. The tiles are perfectly 
flat, and have sharp edges. The following are the dimensions 
of a series in the Wall, as taken from several observations :— 

Measurementi in ntu. 
I — 11 inches in length (in the fiice of the Wall) 1} inches thick. 
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H 

If 
n 

H 

u 

If 
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M Ij M 

H 

ij 

The space occupied by the rows of septaria between the 
courses of tile, was not the same, at all elevations of the 
Wall. The following are some measurements : — 

1 — 22 inches, consisting of four rows of septaria and mortar. 
2-24 

3 — 24 

4 — 26 
6 - 32 . 

6 — 22J 

7 — 28 

8 — 20 

9 — 24 

* Although the names of 190 Samian ware makers have been collected by Mr. Win, 
in Colchester, still there are no names on the tiles, 
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2 — lOj 


n 


3 — 11 


99 


4—10 


99 


5 — lOj 


99 


6 — 10 


99 


7 — 15 


99 


8 — 18 


99 


9 — 12 


99 


10 — 12 


99 


11 — 12 


99 


12 — 16 


99 


13—6 


in breadth. 


14 — 8J 


9» 


15—6 


9* 
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The septaria were either cut to present a plane face, or in 
the central rubble work were laid in all forms. The folloi«r- 
ing are measurements of septaria^ as taken from the face of 
the Wall:— 

Inche$, 
♦Length of septaria— face, 19, 6 J, 6, 8, 10, 11, 7, 9, 22. 
Height . . . 6, 6, 4, 5, 5, 19, 6, 6, 6. 

Length of septaria — face, 11, 11, 9, 6, 6. 
Height , 5, b, b, 5, 5. 

The height of the courses of tile may be stated as follows, 
from several examinations : — 



1 — 11 


inches. 


6 — 10 inches. 


2 — 10 


M 


7-9 „ 


3—10 


»> 


8-10 „ 


4—9 


>i 


9-9 „ 


6 — 11 


»» 


10 — 10 „ 



Some fragments of calcareous tufa arc built up with the 
septaria, but the geologist recognizes them as a late forma- 
tion and not as belonging to volcanic rocks. 

Pieces of petrified wood, and very small portions of 
rounded granite, flint, and lias, also are found in the bas- 
tion overlooking the Balkan Hill, but all these substances 
are constantly thrown up on the coast of the part of Essex 
whence the septaria are derived. 

The septaria are hardly worthy of the name of stone, 
being nothing but concreted London clay, the concretion 
being laminated concentrically. Thus, a large lump in the 
clay cliff is rolled down to the beach, and if it be cut in 
half, the concentric outlines of its concreted layers will be 
seen ; there is a disposition in the mass to split in the direc- 
tion of its laminaB, and at right angles to these; but by 
careftd cutting, a most durable face may be established. 
Cement stone is the modem name, and they are dredged up 
off the clay banks near the Orwell ; but the septaria, em- 

♦ Tho varying size of the septaria depended upon the skill of those "who cut them, 
and that of the tile upon the shrinking from the size of the original moulds during 
their long-continued drying process. 12 inches, or 18 inches in length, and 2 inches 
in thickness, of clay, would, in process of time, before buming, lose, by the condensa- 
tion of the clay consequent upon its loss of moisture. 
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ployed for building, were not drcdgody but dug out of tho 
cliff, for the salt water destroys the solidity of the stone. 

There are no descriptions of the architecture of the gates, 
and no faithfiil drawing of any one mentioned by Morant ; 
but the indefatigable Boach Smith, gave a notice to tho 
antiquarian world, some years ago, of an entrance into the 
town which had been overlooked, even by our accurate his- 
torian.* Another was discovered, during some eicavations 
in 1852, by Mr. Lewis, of Colchester, and there are traces 
of a third, between the so-called Eye-gate, and that last 
discovered. These will be noticed in the details of the 
Wall. 

The Walls are nearly on a line with the principal divisions 
of the compass ; thus the Wall nearest the river Colne, looks 
north and south, and is built on a line drawn east and west ; 
the South Wall is also nearly east and west in its direction, 
but its eastern end is very much curved ere it meets the 
Eastern Wall, which joins it, on the east, to the Northern 
Wall. The curve of connexion between the Northern and 
the Eastern Walls, is not so decided as that between tho 
Southern and Eastern. 

The direction of the Eastern Wall is nearly as possible 
north and south, so is that of the Western. But there is a 
slight divergence in the Eastern, which consequently adds 
some 30 yards in length, to the Southern Wall. The Northern 
Wall is, accordmg to my measurement, exactly 1,000 yards 
in length, calculating from the centre of the curve which 
joins it to the Western Wall, to the centre of that which 
joins it to the Eastern. 

The Eastern Wall is 5161 yards long, calculating from the 
centre of the curves ; it forms an obtuse aAgle with the 
Northern, and a slightly acute curve with tibe Southern 
Wall, consequently the termination of the Southern Wall is 
more to the east, than that of the Northern, 

The South Wall is 1,033J yards long, aad the West Wall 
is 550 yards long. 

On account of the West Wall being more than 30 yards 
longer than the Eastern, and of the South Wall being as 
many yards longer than the Northern, the shape of the space 
enclosed by the Walls, is a rather irregular parallelogram. 

* Horaot lived close to the Balkan-gate, yet did not describe it. 
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The river Colne and its meadows, are to the north of the 
Northern Wall the river approaching to about a hundred 
yards in the middle of the Wall, but diverging at either 
end ; the base of this part of the Town WaU, is generally 
speaking, elevated but a little above the level of the meadows, 
for the ground undulates but slightly, and it is for the most 
part placed just where the abrupt northern inclination of 
the soil, Within the town, terminates in the flat meadows, 
which, in former times, were marshy and frequently over- 
flooded. 

There is a deepish fosse at the eastern end of the North 
Wall, but it is not a remnant of the Boman period. 

The Eastern Wall is also parallel with the Colne, which 
is considerably removed from it; its base runs midway 
along the incline of the East Hill of Colchester, and at its 
southern termination, overlooks a deep and wide natural 
fosse. 

The South Wall is not protected by the river, but the 
level of the soil at its base, is continued downwards to form 
a very considerable valley, thanks to the natural imdulation 
of the groimd. The surface of the ground, upon which the 
South Wall is built, is very much higher, thim the level of 
the North Wall ; it results, that the West and East Walls of 
the town, are built, for the most part, down the incline of a 
hill. 

A careful survey of the Walls, enables me to assert that 
the original plan of their formation was strictly followed 
out, and that the irregularity in their line and length, was 
a part of the scheme of rendering all the irregularities of 
the ground available for the purposes of fortification. The 
Eoman work remains, to a great extent, to this day; most of 
the subsequent reparations of Saxon and Norman, appear to 
have crumbled away, and late excavations, made to discover 
the inner facing of the Wall, exposed it looking as neat and 
as strong as if it had been built during this century. 

In some parts, the WaU was built to face a rampart of 
earth, which was composed of the earth of the fosse beyond 
and the soil of the foundation of the Wall ; a parapet was 
added when the Wall had reached the top of the rampart ; 
but in other parts the Wall stood alone, and without ram- 
part. This last condition was not frequent, but traces of it 
exist in the North Wall ; the former is nearly universal, and 
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a8 a rule, the level of the soil within the Walls, is more than 
10 feet higher than that immediately without the Walls. 

The whole surfS^e of Colchester, ie.j within the Walls, 
is so encumbered with the supellex Bomana, that it is diffi- 
cult to discover the original elevation which it had with 
respect to the Wall, but by placing the level as that of the 
tesselated pavements found near the Walls, the difficulty 
may be removed. 

There are the remains of a large tesselated pavement at 
each of the angles of the space enclosed by the Walls, they 
are useful guides to the level of the Boman viae, and when 
they formed part of the mansions of the colonists, must have 
contributed to awaken Italian memories. 

If the antiquary expect to find the Walls of Colchester, 
and their gates and approaches, traced according to the rules 
of castrametation, given by Polybius, or by Hyginus, he 
will be disappointed, for there are many startling deviations 
fix)m the received notions. It may be suggested, however, 
that in towns, the rules of castrametation were not carried 
out. 

Thus, the imperial camp, the camp described by Hyginus, 
was oblong in its outline, the two longer sides being at equal 
distances from the " Groma," standing in the middle of the 
principal street ; the general rule was, for the length to ex- 
ceed the breadth by one-third, and the Praetorian and Decu- 
man gates, and the two Portae Principales, were at stated 
distances in the Walls. The Praetorian gate was at the end 
of the street which led from the centre of the via prin- 
cipalis — ^it was in the centre of one of the shorter Walls ; 
whilst the Decuman gate was opposite, and in the centre of 
the other shorter WaU. The Portae Principales were in the 
longer Walls, were opposite to each other, and not quite 
central. In large camps, a street, the via Quintana, which 
ran parallel with the principal street, but near the Decuman 
gate end, had gates. The via Praetoria did not traverse the 
camp, but stopped short at the "Groma;" and the via 
Quintana was not cut at right angles by any central street. 

But in Colchester, the long Walls are nearly twice the 
length of the short ; the gates in the shorter Walls, are not 
central, and but two ai'e placed in any position by which 
they can be recognized as the ends of viae in the longer 
Walls. 
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The great Balkan-gate led to the Boman road, which, 
after traversing the cemeteries, proceeded to London ; hut 
the opposite gate. East-gate, now not in existence, but 
represented by the road on East Hill, appears, in the Boman 
time, not to have led anywhere by a main or great road, for 
the antiquary searches, in vain, for Boman relics along the 
course such road must have taken, Beasonable doubts 
have been expressed, as to the propriety of placing the 
entrance of the road from Venta Icenorum, at East Hill ; 
its most direct line would have been to cross the river, 
opposite the gate lately discovered at the Holly-trees. 
Which gate was nearest the enemy ? Was the Balkan or 
East-gate the PraBtorian ? There is quite as much to be 
said for either, and the candid enquirer, who will study the 
plan of the camp of Hyginus, and compare it with the plan 
of the Walls and gates of Colchester, will, perhaps, own 
that Head-gate and North Hill-gate ought to be the gates of 
the Via Quintana, and St. Botolph's-gate the Porta Princi- 
palis dext. ; but further considerations will cause him to aban- 
don the placing the principal gate elsewhere than at Head- 
gate, and to throw Hyginus and his notions to the winds. 

The force of circumstances, rather than the principles of 
scientific engineering, influenced the shape of the Walls, 
and the choice of the entrances. 

There is this important fact to be considered, that the 
entrance of the Boman road, on the West at the Balkan 
fort, was oblique and not at right angles with the West 
Wall, but at an acute angle with the southern portion of 
the West Wall ; this entrance is surrounded by remains of 
British antiquities ; and, in a military sense, conunands the 
deep and precipitous hill which leads down to the river. 
There was every reason for placing the West Wall in its 
present position, and for continuing the portion north of the 
gate down to the river. The river and the marsh assisted 
in the completion of the strong position. There was no 
reason why the WaU to the south of the gate should be 
more extended than it Was, for, had it been increased in 
length, it would have been placed either in the bottom of a 
shallow valley, or else half-way up the incline, which looks 
upon Colchester from the south. 

The South Wall was carried farther to the east, than was 
collect in theory, to reach well down the eastern slope of 
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the surface of that part of the town ; and the bend in the 
river determined the length of the North Wall. The more 
the ground is studied, the more credit must be given to the 
sagacity of the engineers, who planned the line of defence ; 
any shortening or curtailing of the Walls would have given 
advantages to an attacking party. 




DETAILS. 

Morant has not left any detailed description of the Walls 
of Colchester ; but, fortunately, they are so accessible, and 
the antiquary is so kindly received by the proprietors of 
the garden land, against which the old structure rests, that 
any one, with a measuring rod, tape, and note book, can 
complete the survey in a day. My measurements, I believe 
to be as correct as was possible for me to make them, under 
every facility, except the possession of the technical know- 
ledge of a land surveyor. The survey commenced in the 
garden of the Eectory of St. Mary-at-the- Walls, close to the 
house, and was carried along the circuit of the Walls, until 
the starting point was attained. In the following descrip- 
tion of the results of the survey, it is almost impossible to 
avoid associating names of possessors with the name of the 
property upon which the Wall rests ; but the most familiar 
and most commonly-received names have been given, in 
order to assist the survey of any future labourer. 

1. — ^The Rectory of St. Mary-at-the- Walls, is close to the West Wall ; 
and, on approaching the house, the low parapet of grey septaria, with a 
covering of grass, at once strikes the eye. The measurement determined 
that the parapet was five feet six inches in height, and five feet thick ; 
hnt, on looking over, the surface without the Wall is seen many feet 
below the feet of the surveyor. By dropping the tape over the parapet, 
16^ feet were measured, ere it reached the ground ; so that, any one look- 
ing from without, towards the Wall, would see 16 J feet of that structure. 
In fact, the surface of the soil within the town, is, for many score of yards, 
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eleven feet higher than the suHace of the road and fields outside. There 
is, then, a perpendicular cliff of eleven feet, faced by the Wall, and this is 
continued upwards for 5| feet more, as a parapet. The external &ce of 
the Wall is very ragged here, and there is irregular herring-bone work 
in flint and septaria ; the courses of septaria are also irregular, from 
frequent repair. 

2.— Was taken 30 yards north of 1. The total height of the Wall is 
17 feet ; of these, 12 &ce the rampart or cliff, the 5 others are parapet* 
5 feet is the thickness. This part of the Wall looks out upon a dead level 
of many yards, and then the ground undulates slightly. Within, the 
Rectory field is flat, but evinces a disposition to incline towards the north, 
where once, ere the reservoir was formed, a considerable descent took 
place. 

3. — ^The measurement was taken at the head of the reservoir. The 
Wall formed, at this spot, part of the guard-house to the Balkan-gate. 
There is a gate pierced in it, which led from the town into the guard- 
house ; at present, it is blocked up by the masonry of the reservoir, and 
its key-bricks, are in a very shattered condition. ^JSee plate No, S,J The 
Wall is 15 feet high, both within and without; there is no rampart to 
face, and the reservoir but blocks up, in part, the street which led to the 
east. The thickness of the Wall is no less than 10 feet. Forming, as 
has been just mentioned, a part of the guardhouse, the Wall, when in 
its original condition, was much higher than it is now. The guard-house, 
or chamber, is without the Wall, a portion of this forming its eastern 
boundary ; the other boundaries being a curved Wall, attached by one 
extremity to the Town Wall, and at the other to a straight Wall, which, 
passing at right aisles from the Town Wall, meets the end of the curved 
Wall. The shape of the guard-chamber is then peculiar — straight on 
the north and east, curved in the rest. Its roof is destroyed, but the 
masonry of its Walls is very perfect, although an opening has been made 
in the North Wall. The etching (No. 3.) is of the interior, looking 
towards the arch in the Town Wall ; the Wall to the right is slightly 
curved, that to the left is straight. The four rows of tile, succeeded by 
four rows of septaria, are stiU preserved. This chamber was described, 
some years ago, by Mr. Roach Smith. 

The Wall suddenly ceases to the south of the guard-chamber, and an 
arched passage issues from it. fSee plate No. 4.J The magnificence of 
the tilework of this great Roman arch cannot be described by my feeble 
pencil, but the inch-thick mortar, and the immense tiles, so cleverly 
turned over an arch of boards, in the first instance, are weU worthy of 
the attention of any antiquary. The marks of the original boarding upon 
the mortar stiU exist. 

This arched passage was the way for foot passengers, and the sides of 
the archway will be observed to incline ; it formed part of the great 
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Westem-^te ; it is separated on the south, fix)m the ^aard.chaiiiber, by 
a party Wall, and on the north is a Wall which looked into the way for 
carriages. The guard-house was illuminated by the door alone, and the 
arched passage had no communication, either with the guard-house or 
with the carriage way. 

The IcTel of the floor of the passage, is many feet higher than that 
of the present floor of the guard-house, and there was no connexion 
between the two structures. The circular Wall of the guard-house acted 
as a bastion, and when the bastion on the north side of the Balkan-gate 
was in its perfect state, the two constituted the Balkan Fort. The car- 
riage way is separated from the arched passage to its south by a Wall, 
15 feet in height, and the perfect condition of tibis Wall is yery remark- 
able. The arch oyer the carriage way has, long since, been thrown down^ 
and its nortii wall simply crops out, here and there, to indicate its 
former position. 

The plan * will giye a better idea of the relatiye dimensions of this gate, 
and of the size of the bastion oyerlooking the Balkan Hill. {See plate 5.) 

A public-house occupies the interior of the bastion, to the north of the 
gate, and with the exception of the facts, that the bastion is outside the 
Wall, and is of great bulk, nothing can be said or expected to be 
discoyered until some lucky accident occurs. There are traces of thick 
walls under the garden of this house, and the inner £eu^ of the bastion is 
seen to resemble that of the cnryed wall of the guard-house. 

There is eyery reason for belieying, that the portions of the ground-plan 
shaded once existed, and that in this great gate there was a central carriage 
road arched, on either side of it a yaulted way for foot passengers, and on 
the south side a guard-house, whibt on the north there was, in addition 
to a guard-room, a square chamber for superior accommodation. The 
name Balkan (usually spelt Balkeme or Balkem) Fort, so long borne by 
this Roman structure, is Saxon, and not British, as has been freely 
asserted. Balkan means a high ridge, or an eleyation dominating a 
yalley. I beg to leaye the other name, Kolkings Castie, to its fistte, it 
being as absurd as that of King Coel's pump in the High-street of 
Colchester, or of Kirig Cod's kitchen, a grayel-pit, two and a-half miles 
on the London road. The following are the measurements, &c. : — 
GuABD-BOOM. f See plan in plate No, 5, J 
Measurements, Sfc, 

Arch (a) leading into the chamber, whose South Wall is curvilinear in its 
outline, but whose North and East Walls are straight. (Guard room : 
see etching No, 3.) 

Length of East Wall, including archway. . . . 13 feet. 
Length of North WaU 21 feet. 

* See description of plates. 
VOL. I. H 
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Length of line drawn from the south-east to the^ 
north-west corner . . . . . » . • ) 

Lepgth of line drawn from centre of the last-men- \ 
tioned line to the curved wall . , . . • • 1 

Length of line drawn from same spot to the north-) 
eastern comer . , • • • • • . • • i 



25 feet 



6 feet 6 inches. 



12 feet 2 inches. 



Walls of guard-room composed of tile, mortar and septaria. 
There are visible (take North Walls as the example) — 

4 courses of tile, each course of 4 rows. ' 
4 „ septaria „ „ „ 

The septaria are large, cut into long faces, and separated by the 
bonding courses of tiles. Thus we reckon four rows of septaria, then four 
rows of tile, then four rows of septaria, and other tiles, and so on. The 
mortar is thick, and is composed of pounded tile, lime, pebbles and a 
little sand. 

The septaria course is 22| inches high, but the height of the tile 
course varies from the dififerent thicknesses of the tiles. 

The following is a measurement of ten tiles, taken as their edges &ce 
the spectator in the courses in the Wall : — 

inches 



1 




.. 15 


2 




.. 10 


S 




.. 10 


4 




.. 10 


6 




.. 6 


6 




.. 10 


7 




.. 8i 


8 




.. 11 


9 




.. 17 







.. 7 



If 


inches thick. 


If 


»» 




9J 




>» 




99 




>» 




99 




99 




»» 


If 


» 



The joist-holes are 4 feet 10 inches above the present floor. The depth 
will be ascertained at a future time. 

Abch (a). 

Crown of arch, deep 3 feet. 

And composed of . . . • . . . . . • 52 tiles. 
Height of archway from line of joist-holes to top 

of arch crpwn 10 feet. 

Height of joist-holes above foundation • • . . 4 feet 10 inches. 

Width of archway 5 feet 8 „ 

Length of archway . • . . . . . . 9 feet. 

This leads into the guard-room from the town. 
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\ 


Length. Wukh. mdinesi. 


16 inches •* 11 inches .n 2 inches. 


Dimenfiions of tiles at the sides \ Hi inches • . 10 inches • » 2 inches. 


and in the arch 


I 14 inches • . 10 inches . . 1( inches. 




16 inches . . 9 inches • . 2^ inches. 




16 inches .. 11 inches «• If inches. 


The mortar contains pounded tile, and is Tery thick. 


{See 


etching No. 3.) 



Abch of Wat fob Foot Passbhgebs. 
Crown of arch, deep • • . . . • . . . . 3 feet. 
Height of archway, not including crown . • . • 9 feet 6 inches. 

Width 7 feet 6 inches. 

Length, probable 87 feet. 

{See etching No. 4 and description of plates,) 

Maik Wat fob Cabbiaoes» 

Width of way 11 feet. 

Length • • • • • • same as archway for foot passengers. 

The other arches, marked in the ground-plan, are problematical. 

The late severe winter has totally altered the general aspect of thd 
guard-room ; it is now as ruinous as it formerly was well preserved. 

The cavities for the bar, which closed the door leading from the Guard 
Room into the town, stiU exist ; and the joist-holes, which held the 
beams of the Guard Room floor, are to be seen ; but the covering of the 
structure has long since disappeared. 

The two bastion-like ends, and the arched ways of this Grand Gate, 
must have contributed, in the olden time, to its strength as a military 
position, aud to its elegance as a piece of architecture ; the whole 
building, standing as it does, in front of the line of the Wall, is 
unequalled by any remains in England ; and it is by no means to the 
credit of Colchester, that it should be gradually wasting away. The 
Roman road to Stanway^ Chelmsford and London, issued from this 
Gate, and passed obliquely south-west, being within bow shot of the 
Wall for many yards. 

Any traveller approaching the town^ on this side, in the days of the 
Empire, would have seen the C^neteries on either side, and a few villas^ 
but before him would rise the grey Wall, and Great Gate of the to^ni. 
Approaching closely, the carriage way would have been seen, with an 
arched way, on either side, for foot passengers; the high tower-like 
bastion, overlooking the Balkan Hill, would have excited admiration, 
and the guard would speedily issue from the smaller bastion on the 
right. Passing through the arched Way, the traveller would have seen 
the street leading into the town before him, and on either side the level 
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of the soil would be observed to rise to form the rampart, &ced by the 
Wall and sunnomited by a high parapet. 

The fourth measurement was taken immediately to the north of the 
Balkan Bastion. The Wall is covered on the outside, to, at least, one- 
half of its height, by a mound of earth of modern date. Eleven feet 
and a half is the actual height of what now remains of the Wall, and 
seven feet and a half of it exist in measurement within the WalL The 
rampart is wanting at this spot, but a little to the north it is again 
found, the soil having been cleared from the inner face of the Wall to 
make the slope from the rampart to tile street, and the space behind the 
Gates. (The etching of this part of the Wall is on the plate, with the 
plan of the Balkan entrance.) (5.) 

The Balkan road is at the base of the Wall, and the soil, further to the 
west, ascends rapidly for a certain distance; a kind of fosse results, which 
is semi-arti£cial. 

Some years ago, a portion of the Wall fell into the Balkan Lane, and 
left the rampart bare. 

5. — Of the ruined part of the fortification, the wall is wanting to its 
base ; a brick-wall, of a foot or two thick, keeps the rampart from falling 
into the lane. The rampart is here twenty-one feet high ; consequently, 
the town level is twenty-one feet higher than the country level. 

The sixth measurement was taken at the end of the garden of the 
Provident Society ; the parapet has been destroyed ; the rampart and 
its facing alone remain, and are fifteen feet high. 

The Balkan Lane, with the ascending ground to the west, continue to 
form a fosse. Measurements 7 and 8 were taken in Mr. Hall's garden. In. 
one, the parapet is four, in the other, five feet high ; the rampart, in the 
one, is fourteen, in the other, twelve feet in height. The entire 
measurement of the WaU is, in one, eighteen, and in the other 
seventeen feet. 

In both these situations, there is a mass of earth piled up against the 
Wall ; it would appear as if the Balkan Hill had been lowered, and 
the earth thrown from the road right and left. Doubtlessly, the base 
of the Wall is many feet out of sight. fSee etching of this part of the 
WaU, plate No. 6. J 

In Mr. Bowler's garden and ground, near the curve of the Wall, 
I took three measurements. No. 9, proved the rampart and its £ftcing 
to have been ten and a half feet high; the parapet has disappeared, 
with the exception of two feet. 

The West Wall curves gradually into the north, and approaches the 
river. 

No 10 (North WaU).— The parapet has been ruined, but the Wall 
facing the rampart still exists ; its height is 17 feet. 

No. 11. — ^The Wall facing the rampart is 15 feet in height. 
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The cunre of the Wall is at the bottom of the hill, which is commanded 
by the Balkan Bastion, and the base is on a level with the riyer's banks ; 
no fosse, of any depth, could have been made at this spot, owing to the 
peculiar character of the soil ; and the lane, which now runs up at the 
base of the West Wall, has had so many alterations from the engineer, 
that its original level and relation with ^e Wall cannot be determined. 
The sandy soil has been excavated in many places from beneath the 
Wall, and the pUed-up earth, which gives an artificial altitude to the 
Wall, and a corresponding depth to the fosse-like lane, hardly serves to put 
off the day when the ruin of this interesting structure will be complete. 

Passing along the North Wall, from the curve at its commencement, a 
street is found perforating its course. No remnant of gate or covered 
way exist, and the architectiLre of the North-gate has had no delineator. 
This is the case with all the gates, except the Balkan. 

On the pastern side of the street, the fragments of the Wall crop out ; 
and, stUl further on, some houses are built, just without the old Wall, 
so that their frY>nt windows look on to the curtain. There is no parapet 
left. 

The Wall is traced, with great difficulty, as &r as the eastern side of 
the street leading to Middle Mill ; this street led to the Rye or River- 
gate, of which all vestiges are lost. It is tolerably evident that the Rye- 
gate was not of Roman origin, but that its formation was determined, in 
Saxon or Norman times, by the necessity of providing a fall of water for 
milling purposes, above the ford which led through the river, from the 
Roman River-gate, towards the north. The Roman-gate is stiU to be 
made out, being situate at the base of the hill leading upwards to the 
Castle ; a side Wall exists, in a ruinous state, on the west side of the 
gate, and the Wall is wanting for many feet. Standing close to the low 
side Wall, and looking riverwards, the position of the Roman way is 
seen, by the track of the lane, on the further side of the river, which, 
even now, comes down to the water brink. 

Three feet six inches of the side Wall remains of length, and three 
feet of thickness, and there is no trace of the Wall for 23 feet ; this space 
is enough for a gate, and to spare. The sur&ce of the ground, around 
the interior of the gate, is a mass of broken tile ; and some excavation 
may, perhaps, reveal much that is interesting. 

Between the east side of the street, leading to the Middle Mill and the 
Roman-gate, the path, on the rampart, is narrowed by a fence ; and in 
the cellar of the house to which this is attached, an arch was discovered 
by Mr. Wire, and described by him. This arch appears to have been 
•part of a drain, but is so blended with common brick-work as to leave 
little room for speculation. 

A measurement (No. 12), close to this spot, gave eight feet of very 
dilapidated Wall, two feet of parapet, and six of rampart. 
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A most interesting poitixm of tiie Wall is that at the bottom of SheepV 
head Meadow, the northern hase of the Castle Hill, for it is very eTident 
that the Wall stood up high and towering, without a rampart, in the 
Roman times. Years afterwards a rampart arose, and the WaU was repaired, 
and probably heightened ; this rampart was not of earth thrown up by- 
military foresight, but consisted of the ruins of buildings of burned and 
charred wood, tile, and stone-work, and of all kinds of Roman domes*- 
tic utensOs. The whole of the Wall, from the Roman River-gate, just 
described, to the end of the meadow on the east, has had its inner &ce 
cleared of its covering earth, within the last three years. This grand 
excavation presented the spectacle of the ruins of a bye-gone race, trodden 
over for centuries, by the successors of those who perpetrated the mis- 
chief. For no less than seven feet below the sur&ce, did the supellex 
Romana extend, and yet nothing was whole ; fire and violence had charred 
and ruined everything. The most interesting relics, were large pieces of 
Purbeck marble, thin and polished on one sur&ce, hundreds of pieces of 
Samian ware, and a long row of red tesserce. So continuous was the 
layer of red tesseree, that it formed the base, upon which all the ruins 
rested, and it gave the impression that the way, by the side of the Wall, 
was formerly paved. The inner ikcing of this part of the Wall, where it 
had been protected by the jieaped-up remains, is very perfect, and a casual 
observer might take it to be a modem construction ; unfortunately the outer 
facing has disappeared, and the Wall is most ruinous. The courses of lour 
rows of septaria, and of four rows of tile, are most regular, on the inside 
of the Wall, and follow the rise and fall of the level of the foundation. 
The mortar is mixed with pounded tile, and the size of the septaria is 
very great ; the facing of several is no less than twenty inches in length* 
and sax in height. Above these regular courses, the sandy mortar and 
irregular tile-work of an after age becomes very evident. Putlog holes 
exists ten inches long and eight inches high ; they were, most probably^ 
the joist-holes for a platform, for the soldiers parading the Wall. Up- 
right pieces of tile are found, also, between the septaria, and some of 
these ^e, evidently, the remains of former buildings, the red mortair 
being stOi adherent to them. The outside of Ihe Wall is very ruinous^ 
just here ; its foundaticm is on the day of the river meadow, and has 
about twelve feet of its structure remaining. The measurement of the 
inner &(ang of the Wall, cannot be correctly estimated, but it is reason- 
able to place it at twelve feet (measurement 13). 

A huge solid tower foundation was destroyed during the formation of 
a new path along the inner ikce of this part of the Wall. The tower 
was S(^d as high as it could be traced — ^viz., twelve feet, and it extended* 
thirteen feet into the town, and was joined on to nineteen feet two inches 
of the inner lace of the Wall. It did not project without the Wall, and 
the layers of tile did not pass through it, but fiioed its sides. 
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Measurement 14, dose to the tower, makes the Wall twelve &et in 
height, without any rampart. The hill rises rapidly to the south of this 
part of the Wall, and is dominated by the Castle ; but between the Keep 
(the present so-caUed Castle) and the Wall, there are a mound — ^the 
boundary of the inner ballium, a deep fosse, and a ridge, on the crest 
of the hill north of the modem WaU — ^the position of the Wall of the 
outer ballium. The hill between this outer ballium and the Town Wall, 
formed a third space. 

Fifteenth measurement, at the bottom of the Holly Trees grounds, 
giyes thirteen feet of rampart, faced by a very ruinous wall, in whose 
tile coursing there is some irregularity, the lower course consisting of 
one row, instead of four rows, of tile ; moreover, the septaria course is 
of three instead of four rows. Much red mortar is built into the rubble 
here, and surrounded by sandy and white cement. At about twenty-four 
feet from the base of the Wall, there is a fosse, which is of later date 
than the Roman period. 

Sixteenth measurement, in the Botanic Garden. Ramparts and &cing 
twelve feet high ; parapet, three feet high, and six feet thick. 

Between the positions of these two last measurements, and a little to 
the west of the modem Wall, which divides the Holly Trees from the 
Botanic Garden, not only was a filled<up gateway discovered in the 
WaU, but a long drain was found running imder the gateway, and 
terminating without the Wall, in a ruined condition, but running up 
in a serpentine course to within a few yards of the Holly Trees garden. 
It ended by entering a chamber, floored with concrete, whose double 
walls were separated by clay rammed in, and into whose cavity a littie 
stream of pure water bubbled up. The drain, or cloaca, was not a sewer, 
but simply carried off the surplus water from this bath chamber ; por- 
tions of it were arched, but for the most part, it consisted of a tiled floor, 
of side walls of tile, and the top was covered with flat tile, and, when 
arched, witb an arched series of tiles. The arched portions were, for 
the most part, perfect, and where the drain passed under the gateway, 
at a distance of three feet below the level of the road, the arch was 
very perfect. Owing to the great kindness of the Rev. J. Round, every 
facility was given to the Society in its excavations ; and we were very 
fortunate in the kind offices of Mr. Lewis, the Town Surveyor, who 
directed the works and drew plans. The whole drain was filled with 
fragments of tile, Samian ware, bronze fragments, iron rings, oyster 
shells, open (only one perfect was found), fragments of fictile ware, of 
all kinds ; slabs of Purbeck marble, and one piece of white marble, with 
the letters H. I., and, probably, a part of a C. Mr. Bolton Smith has 
preserved, for the benefit of the Museum, all the objects deserving of 
notice ; the coins discovered, have already been enumerated. The 
following are the measurements of the drain ; a more perfect description 
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of which win be prepared for the next volume of these transac- 
tions :— 

Length of drain, without the Wall. . . . 66 feet—- Ml of 18 inches. 
,, Under gateway . • . . 21 feet. 

„ Within the WaU . . . . 250 feet— fell of 3 feet. 

A portion was covered in originally with flat tiles, now broken and 
feUen in ; the rest was arched. 

Floor, of drain tiles, set in cement, 1 ft. 9 in. internal measurement. 
Side walls, tile (in courses of 18 and 17), 3 feet 9 inches high. 

So that the water flowed down a drain 1 foot 9 inches broad, and 3 feet 
9 inches high ; and, where there was an arch, it was made of twenty 
courses of tile.* 

The gateway over the drain was discovered by Mr. Lewis, and excava- 
tions proved that its massive arch had been thrown down, burned, and 
buried in the wreck of the side towers. The opening of the gateway 
had been filled up, and the evidence of a furious fray consigned to oblivion 
for centuries. The tile courses are continued round the gateway, which 
was 11 feet wide ; the marks of the doors were plain, and the antiquities, 
bones, and fragmentary tiles, were very numerous. No vestige of the 
road, within or without the Wall, exists, which fortnerly passed through 
this now ruined archway. 

Mt isurements 17 and 18 were taken near the end of the North WaU; 
they prove the present state of the Wall to possess eleven and six feet of 
rampart rei^ctively ; the parapet in both, is six feet high and six feet 
thick. 

EASTEBK WALL. 

Measurement 19, in Botanic Garden. Bampart and the Wall feeing it 
are thirteen feet high ; parapet, six feet high and six feet thick. 

Li the grounds of Mr. J. Savill, there are the remains of a tower, of 
the same kind as that already mentioned in the North Wall. This second 
massive foundation extends six feet into the town, allowing the thickness 
of the Wall to be six feet. The rubble, in the centre of this part of 
the Wall, presents numerous circular holes and cylindrical cavities, 
evidentiy once occupied by wooden beams. There is very littie original 
structure in this part of the Wall, and it looks very Norman. 

East-gate has disappeared ; the Wall wiU be found forming the eastern 
boundary of St. James's churchyard, and a littie arch of a drain is seen 
close to the roadside. 

* The measurements, plans, antiquities, and drawings of the drain, made under 
my superintendence, are of too important a character to be described in this cursory 
manner ; but the future volumes will, doubtlessly, contain them. 
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HxB tliiee next sectiooB are from Mr. George Round's garden and field; 
the first is taken fix)in the- eastern, the others firom the southern line of 
Wall. Throughout the whole of the defences included in Mr. Round's 
possession^ the Wall has undergone, at various periods, very substantial 
repairs ; a common brick-and-mortar modem Wall replaces the old Wall 
in many places, and surmounts and acts as a parapet in others. This 
modem Wall does not always keep the line of the old Wall, but occa- 
sionally crosses it obliquely. The bastions peculiarise this part of the 
Wall ; they are semi-circular projections of the rampait and its fiicing, 
they are not quite perpendicular. There is an excellent natural fosse 
here, in the form of the low grounds, on the other side of Moor Lane. 

Measurement 20 proved the rampart and funng to be 21 feet high. 
The parapet is new. 

Measurement 21 was of a bastion, the total height is 21 feet ; of these, 
19 pertain to the rampart, the rest are modem. Close under this part of 
the Wall, a Roman villa's foundations were traced — a remnant of the first 
colony. 

No satisfiustory section can be made in the South Wall, fixnn St. 
Botolph's to the cottage garden in St Mary's ; houses are built upon or 
before the Wall, or it is totally wanting. But Mr. Wire has kindly in« 
formed me of the existence of a drain-exit, a little to the east of Schere 
gate. It is formed of tile, the side walls consisting of vertical tiles, and 
the arch of two rows of tile. Width, two feet six inches ; height of 
crown, three feet. 

No. 22, is in St. Mary's Churchyard, and looks over into Crouch Street, 
and the low gardens beyond. The parapet is wanting, and the rampart 
and the Wall are nineteen feet high. 

No. 23, opposite the western entrance of St. Mary's Church. The 
parapet is six feet high and six feet thick ; the rampart and fiicing eleven 
feet high. (PlaUNo.l,) 

There are the evidences of an arch at St. Mary's postern, and of a 
tower. 

These details, however uninteresting they may he, give, 
when carefully looked over, a tolerable idea of the plan 
upon which the Wall, rampart and fosse, were constructed. 

It appears that the parapet reaches in one place, owing to 
its being close to the comer of the guard-house to the north 
of the entrance, to 7 feet ; there is but a 4-foot rampart. 

The usual height is 6 feet, and upon this we must place 
a crenalated top, as at Pompeii. 

This height is unusual in Koman parapets, but Colches- 
ter was fortified, not to withstand the attacks of an enemy 
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aTvare of all the tactics of sieges, but of an enemy whose 
science was simply that of a desperate and ill-organized on- 
slaught. The rampart varies considerably in height ; it is 
greatest at the south-eastern angle, and at one spot, near the 
south-western angle, the greatest heights are 21 and 19 feet 
The average height is 14 feet. The Wall, which feces or 
lines the rampart, and whose continuation above, forms the 
parapet, has its foundation some feet below its visible base. 
The discovery of the ruins beneath the South Wall, and 
the £^t, that pieces of tile, with red mortar attached to tliem, 
are found in the central rubble work, infer that buildings 
were in existence prior to the erection of the Wall. The Wall 
is rapidly falling into decay, and, ere many years elapse, this 
grand monument will cease to exist, unless the proprietors 
imitate the excellent example of the gentleman, who has 
repaired the north-western curve. A few stringent rules 
a^inst the destruction of the foundation, and some little 
expense, would preserve the old bulwark; and it is not 
likely that the rising generation, who have such opportu- 
nities for improvement and mental cultivation, will let the 
Wall crumble before their eyes. 
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ON EOMAN EEMAINS LATELY DISCOVEEED AT 
CHELMSFOED. 



BT FEEDBBIOK OHANCBIXOB| ESQ. 



One of the principal objects of an Archaeological Society 
is to note down and record, from time to time^ the yarions 
discoreries ai an antiquarian character, made in any locality 
within the sphere of its operations ; and, whether those 
remains present traces of the occupation of this island by 
that mi^ty power which, after having subjugated by its 
prowess the rest of Europe, ultimately, under Julius Caesar, 
effected a landing of its victorious legions upon the shores 
of this island ; or whether they may be referred to the other 
races which have preceded us here, they all tend towards 
the elucidation of tiie old history of our country, and either 
substantiate or overthrow the theories of our Archaeologists. 
Under these circumstances, it has been considered desirable 
to state, very briefly, the faicts connected with the accidental 
discovery of the foundations of a Boman villa, in this town, 
in the autumn of the year 1849. 

Morant tells us that the Boman station, called Caesar- 
omagus, in Antonine's lUnerary^ was at Writtle ; but, with- 
out stopping now to discuss the often-mootod question of the 
identity of the various Eoman stations in tiiis county, it 
will be sufficient, for our present purpose, to draw attention 
to the greater probability of any station in this neighbour- 
hood (whether Osesaromagus or Canonium) having been 
within the town of Chelmsford, rather than at Writtle. 

Without, therefore, actually claiming for it, either of these 
stations, it was, doubtless, a place, during the Eoman occu- 
pation of Britain, of some importance, and continued so 
until the period of the Saxon rule, when it received the 
Celtic name of Chelmerford, signifying, in that dialect, 
"the ford of a deep, sluggish stream, occasionally overflow- 
ing its banks." 

These few observations premised, I proceed to give a 
detailed account of the discovery already alluded to. . In 
the month of September,. 1849, a person of the name of 
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!EVench, whilst excavating a sawpit, came upon a mass of 
wall, composed of thin bricks and concrete, nearly three 
feet thick, and of extreme hardness; the top of the wall 
being about two feet below the surface. Upon inspecting 
the wall, in company with some antiquarian friends, it 
became apparent that it was of Boman construction ; and, 
from the solidity and superior construction of the work, it 
eyidently formed part of a larger building, ftirther remains 
of which, we hoped, might be brought to light, by carefal 
excayation. The consent of the adjoining landowner, Mr. 
John Copland, being most readily and liberally given, we 
set to work at the point A,* as tiie wall in the sawpit ap- 
peared to tend to this direction. We, however, found no 
wall, but, at about a depth of two feet, we came upon a 
platform of concrete, composed of mortar and pounded brick, 
fifteen inches thick, resting upon large tiles, placed edge- 
ways, two courses deep, and bedded in mortar. At a lower 
level was another floor, composed of the same materials; 
and, from the discovery of several dies of tesselated pave- 
ment, we were sanguine as to finding a bath. Nothing 
further, however, except two brass coins, were brought to 
light at this point; and as, within a few feet of the platform, 
we came to the maiden soil, upon turning over the sod, it 
was evident that we had commenced at one extreme point 
of the building ; leaving this part, therefore, we proceeded 
to sink pits along the Ime marked B,C. The artificial soil, 
which consisted of lumps of mortar, and the debris arising 
from a ruined building, we found to vary from four feet to 
six feet deep ; and, at a level of about 3 feet 6 inches, was 
a stratum of ashes; and I would here remark that, in 
almost every part of the excavation, we came upon a stra- 
tum of ashes or burnt earth, at some three or four feet 
below the surface. 

Until we reached the point C, we could not find any trace 
of wall, or other construction. A piece of fine Samian ware, 
several bone pins, a metal bracelet, fragments of vases, 
tiles, and painted plaster were turned up, together with a 
very curious tile, upon the face of which, in relief, were the 
figures of wolves attacking stags, and some letters, which, 
however, up to the present time, have baffled our skill to 
interpret An exact counterpart of this tile was found, 

* See plate. 
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within the last twelve or fourteen years, during some altera^ 
tions at Ashstead Church, in Surrey, worked up with other 
fragments of Boman tiles in the walls ; the Church itself 
stands upon the site of a Boman villa, and the tile is en- 
graved in Brayley's History of Surrey. We also, at this 
point, discovered tiie fragment of a tile, with a very curious 
ornamentation, of a Byzantine character, and others in- 
dented with the zigzag. 

Upon arriving at the point C, we came upon a portion of 
wall, about 2 feet 4 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches high, 
very carefully constructed of septaria, with a double course 
of tiles between. The discovery of this wall encouraged us 
to proceed, and, upon extending the excavation to the north, 
we found several pilfle, ranged in rows, constracted of tiles 
9 inches square, and two or three courses high. Intermingled 
with the refuse taken from this spot, we found several frag- 
ments of large tiles, which appeared originally to have 
rested upon the pUee — ^the under sides of some being much 
blackened with soot; under the pil® was a bed of concrete, 
1 foot 3 inches thick. Twenty-nine of these brick columns 
were discovered, forming the support originally of the floor 
of a circular or semi-circular apartment, 20 feet in diameter; 
portions of the enclosing wall, forming the semi-circle, were 
discovered of a similar constinction to the other remains. 
In this apartment were also discovered fragments of tesse- 
lated pavement, numerous coins, pieces of glass, iron wall 
hooks, pottery, painted plaster, &c. 

The discovery of this chamber satisfied us that we had 
before us the wreck of a once important villa; the site 
around was invested with a new interest, and we probably 
stood upon the spot formerly the station of the lieutenants 
of the Caesars for this district. A careful examination, con- 
vinced us, that, however important this residence might 
once have been, a sudden catastrophe had caused the total 
destruction of the whole building, as it was frequently 
remarked, during the excavation, tiiat, with the exception 
of coins, and the tiles forming the pilae, nothing perfect 
was foimd. 

The silence of all the histories of this district upon the 
subject, led us to infer, that a total demolition of the build- 
ing must have taken place in very early times ; but what 
could have become of the materials of which the walls were 
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composed, it was not easy to decide. Upon examiimig, 
however, very carefully, the tower of Chelmsford Church, 
we found, here and there, fragments of Boman bricks, and 
also some few septaria. I am likewise informed, that similar 
remains exist in Springfield Church; and, when we remember 
the indestructible chs^racter of the Boman bricks, we may, 
I think, safely conclude that the majority of the materisds 
were usevl by the succeeding inhabitants, in the foundations 
of their buildings, or, perhaps, at times, for the repair of 
their roads. 

The severity of the weather, combined with an empty 
purse, caused us to suspend operations. The researches, 
however, being continued by Mr. French, the walls, depicted 
at point D, were laid open, and were found to be built with 
great regularity and apparent care ; the wall extended to a 
length of 35 feet, and formed one side of an apartment 15 
feet wide, and one side of what would seem to be a passage, 
about 15 feet long and 4 feet 6 inches wide ; beyond this 
passage was another chamber, the floor of which was 
covered with pUsB, about 15 inches apart, and of great 
height, some being as many as 14 courses high, and many 
of titem 8 or 10, and all, apparently, undisturbed from their 
original position. We had opened four rows, and were pro- 
ceeding in our researches, when our friend, feeling more 
anxious about the feed above than the remains below, 
declined to have his pasture further interfered with ; this, 
of course, prevented any further investigation of these 
interesting ruins ; not without, however, on our part, a hope 
that, at some future period, the researches might be resumed 
and completed, when, doubtless, other apartments would be 
discovered, especially at that part between C and D. 

Nothing of any importance, beyond the walls and piers, 
was discovered in the excavations at this point; and tiiis is 
the more curious, as the walls were of much greater height, 
and in far better preservation, than at any other part we 
had laid open. 

As the discovery in this town of similar remains, both in 
extent and character, had never been recorded, the progress 
of the excavations was a matter of considerable interest, 
and I look back with pleasure, to the joyful excitement 
with which each spadeful of earth was investigated by 
myself and brother antiquarians. 
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In conclusion, I ought, perhaps, to apologize for intro- 
ducing this simple narrative of events to your notice, I 
could have wished, that the subject had been handled by 
others, who, from their more intimate acquaintance with 
works of this nature, would have added much curious and 
valuable information ; not being able to do this, I have con- 
tented myself with putting upon record, what is, in feet, little 
better than a transcript of my memoranda — trusting to your 
Uberality to deal tenderly with the first production of a 
student in Archaeology, 



As a Cfmfinnation of the supposition, that the site of the lemains, 
described in the foregoing paper, was the centre of a Roman station of 
some importance, several urns of unbaked day haye be^i found in 
the immediate vicinity. One, of the height of about 12 inches, and in 
diameter 10 inches, contained several fragments of burnt bones. These 
inns have all been found in the rising ground between the Baddow road 
and the London road, and buried little more than one or two feet below 
the sur&ce. No doubt, in consequence of the little heed hitherto taken 
of fragments of this description, many valuable relics, calculated to throw 
considerable light upon past ages, have been destroyed ; and I am the 
more confirmed in this opinion, because during our researches, in the 
excavations at the Eoman villa, it was not at all an unfrequent remark of 
many, who came to look out of curiosity, that they had turned up similar 
tiles and pieces of vases, whilst digging in their gardens, but had thrown 
them away, thinking them of no value. And this leads me to remark 
upon the importance of impressing aU our friends and neighbours with the 
absolute necessity of drawing the attention of any known antiquary in 
the neighbourhood (and there is no place without one) to any fragment 
they may discover, which, however apparently valueless, is new to the 
finder, either in form or material. 

F. C. 
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SKETCH OF A PAPEE ON A COLCHESTEK 
SPHYNX, COMPARED WITH TWO OTHEBS 
FOUND IN HUNGAET. 

BT WILLIAM BBLL, PH. DB., &0., &C. 

The Bomans, who held our island fully four hundred 
years in subjection, and extended an equal yoke of servitude, 
for a much longer period, over southern and eastern Europe, 
must have introduced many customs and observances into 
all their provinces alike. When we, therefore, study the 
different relics which our soil is continually giving up, it 
must necessarily throw much light upon when we are able 
to compare them with similar vestiges of Boman art and 
dominion in other countries. It will be my endeavour, by 
the juxtaposition of three similar figures, found in very 
distant localities, to elucidate each in, I trust, a satisfactory 
manner. 

I need scarcely insist, before an Essex auditory, on the 
beautiful figure of a Sphynx, dug up near, and now careftdly 
preserved in the Hospital, at Colchester, which all present 
have most probably seen and admired. The two most 
remarkable circumstances accompanying the usual features 
of a canine Sphynx, are the mangled remains of a human 
body beneath its feet, and the letter S sculptured beneath 
the pedestal. It ha!s been jfrequently engraven, and was 
made known to the Germans, by Yulpius, brother-in-law to 
Gothe, in his Curiositaeten^ vol. ix., p. 436. 

My second Sphynx is of bronze, found at Thorda, in 
Siebenbiirgen, of the exact size of a wood-cut, in No. 301 
of the Illustrirte Zeiiung^ published at Leipzig, with a per- 
fectly legible inscription, in raised characters, round its base. 
My third figure is also of bronze, forming the head of a 
BuztkaUj or Buzogan^ a General's staff of command, with 
numerous details : both the latter, with your Colchester 
figure, are depicted by the facile burin of your London 
Secretary, Mr. H. W. King, which will much facilitate 
your comparison. 
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Figures of Sphynxes are too common to require mnch 
remark, unless accompaoied by uncommon attributes. I 
have already mentioned the heads and mutilated remains 
found on the one at Colchester and at Thorda. The efficacy 
of human heads for stability and firmness is found, amongst 
many others, in the remarkable myth which refers tiie 
name of the Boman Capitol, and its supreme deity, Jupiter 
Capitolinus, to a human head, exhumed when d^ging the 
foundations of the Latian arx ; and, subsequently, human 
heads are frequently attributed to animals, more especially 
Uons, held between their paws as a sign of stability or 
power. Examples are found in Beger's Thesaurus Brand. 
vol. iii., p. 374 ; and Horsley's Brit Ram. Cumberland^ 
No. 43, p. 192, exhibits a tympauum with a lion regardant 
passant on each side, and a human head in its paws. In 
Macbeth's visit to the witches, the head which rises, " to 
palter to him in a double sense," inspires him with fortitude, 
and is but the idea embodied into a substantive and tangible 
form. 

Besides this congruity, the localities in which both figures 
were found, have something of accordance. Thorda, in 
Hungary, is suggestive of the worship of the great deity 
Thor, whose name is found in almost every country and 
language, and the identity with this deity is almost certain 
from the curious crux aosata on the breast of the animal, 
which is the well-known sign of Thor's Miolnir, or Hammer. 
Nor is Camulodunum less suggestive of an ancient Italian 
deity, which, though sooner eclipsed in name and worship 
by intruded Homeric deities and Grecian myths, has left 
sufficient traces behind him to assure us that his religion 
was once widely spread and devoutly cultivated by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Italian peninsula, if not over 
the whole western world. This god was Camulus, a Sabine 
deity of war and rapine, which the Eomans subsequently 
named Mavors, or Mars. Inscriptions to this deity are, by 
no means rare, but the most curious is one in Gruter, which 
lias the figures of five principal deities, with their names 
inscribed below ; that denoted as Camulus is clothed with 
the Eoman military cuirass, resting his right hand on his 
shield, and grasping a spear in his left ; in short, the 
counter-part of the latter figures of a Mars, and it is, 
perhaps, this close conformity of attribute and the prejudice 
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for the Greek a^,* with a prefixed M for Magnus, that may- 
have thrown his indigenous name of Camulus into the back- 
ground. The legend beneath these figures tells us that the 
votary of this tablet was M. Quartinius, a Sabine citizen, 
who, therefore, we may suppose, was willing to sustain his 
ancient creed against the prevalent innovation from Greece. 
But in no portion of the Boman world does the veneration 
for this deity seem to have obtained more extensively under 
his uncorrupted title than in Britain. It would detain 
me too long to enumerate the votive tablets and altars 
that have been discovered in England, principally in the 
North, and in the Eomanised parts of Scotland, with the 
epithets, " InvictOy Sancto, Fortisshno Deo Marti, CamulOy 
SgcJ^ But, perhaps, still greater evidence are the yet 
existing remains of this denomination in the nomencla- 
ture of numerous places in Britain, many of them remark- 
able aa the seats which ancient myths designate as the 
scenes of the greatest deeds of their heroes, and which 
therefore may be judged to have had a pre-Eomanic 
renown. Thus Camulan is chosen as the scene of the death 
of the fabulous Arthur, besides many other localities where 
the first syllable Cam is a leading feature. In Scotland, 
Camulan is a place of great note in its Ancient History, 
and the Camus or Camulus stone is probably the original 
name of the stone in the coronation chair of our Sovereigns, 
removed by Edward I., to take from Scotland the protection 
and prestige of its early palladium. 

That Thor and Janus are identical, I believe I proved in 
a paper printed in No. XXI. of the Journal of the British 
ArchcBohgical Association, and the identity of Janus with 
Camulus, as a Latian deity, admits of no dispute. This 
would account for Thor's symbol on the breast of the 
Thorda Camulus. 

The connexion of Camulus with Claudiopolis, and thence 
with Camulodunum, as the Eomanisation of the vernacular 
and original British name of Colchester, is, though not 
so apparent, yet equally certain; but can admit, in this 
condensed paper only of partial proof. Gale, in his 
Commentary on the Iter of Antoninus and the place Clausenium, 
or Southamptony says, some deduce it from the City of 
Claudius (Claudiopolis) which the Britons built in honour of 
tiiat Emperor, to whom the language of flattery would 
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ascribe their first embodimeiit into the vast Boman Empire, 
and consequent civilization. Gale adds, some place this 
Claudiopolis at Gloucester, others at Colchester. Had he, 
perhaps, considered the following facts he might have 
joined the latter : Tacitus expressly tells us that a temple 
was erected to this Emperor at Camulodunum ; and, as a 
temple was the necessary accompaniment of a city, and 
vice versa^ this is one strong indication. Nor, if he had 
considered the connexion of Camulus with our site, would 
he have found one obstacle in the name of Camulodunum 
being earlier than the Koman Conquest, I have already 
said that the Italian Camulus was a Sabine deity, and it was 
in that country that the Gens Claudia was a patrician and 
ruling family. This we learn expressly from Suetonius, in 
the opemng of his Life of Tiberius: — Patricia Gens Claudia — 
orta est ex Regillis oppido Sabinorum^ and the other Sabine 
family, the Camilli, that rose to fame and honour in the 
Boman aggregation of central Italian States, under the 
Eepublic, is a proof of the early veneration of their deity, 
which was not, however, confined to Italy, as I shall subse- 
quently prove by an etymological deduction. The epithet 
Ikirius so often accompanying these Camilli might, if space 
permitted, shew allusions to the earUest Grecian myths of 
the Sphynx, and account for the Jiiri/ of the beast in the 
mangled remains sculptured beneath two of the examples 
before you; as the latest use of Camilli for patrician 
youthful Acolytes of Eoman deities, retaiued the name ia 
the temples when lost amongst the people, unless in the 
disguise of the most ancient designation of the muses at 
Carmentce, whose carmina in the responses of their oracles 
was the language of Olympus, and the immediate inspira- 
tion of their vates : both priest and poet ; 

" His eyes in a fine phrenzy rolling." 

When we connect the Claudian name, a derivative from, 
or cognate with, the Latin ClauduSy lame, and consider that, 
in the Grecian myth, the exponent of the lethal enigma, and 
consequent destroyer of the Sphynx is, designated by the 
exactly corresponding Greek word OihntBs, lamefoot, the con- 
formity of the Grecian and Latin fables seems apparent. 
Nor is the propounded riddle altogether without allusion to 
those different stages of life, when aid to the feet in walking 
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is necessary. We may, then, readily conjecture that the 
ascription by the Gens Claudia of a version of the name of 
the Greek Conqueror of the lethal animal to themselves, 
would be proof of their knowledge of it, and its being 
common to their country. 

I cannot discuss the numerous coins of Camulodunmn, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, but shall merely state, on 
the reverses of at least five, the Sphynx is found ; and only 
just allude to a ring recently discovered at Colchester, with 
the figure of a Sphynx, on which I offered some explanation, 
in a county paper, about twelve months' back. 

It will, however, be not sufficient to prove a connexion 
with Greece only ; we must bring the deity into a wider 
relation,* and identify it, by etymological deductions, with 
the earliest traditions of the Bible, whence may readily be 
conceived its existence in Britain at a pre-Eomanic period. 
In the earliest alphabets of Greece — and, no doubt, also in 
those from which it rose, or gave rise to— the letters c and 
8 were expressed by the same sign ;f the portion of a circle, 

* That this deity was not unknown in India, we may learn from Sir William Jones' 
translation, through the medium of Persian, of an Hindoo Poem to Camdeo, and the 
following remarks, p. 26 : — 

**He has, at least, twenty-three names, most of which are introduced in the Hymn. 
That of Cdm, or Cdma, signifies desire, a sense which it also bears in ancient and modem 
Persian ; and it is possible that the words Dipue and Cupid, which hare the same significa- 
tion, may have the same origin ; since we know that the old Hetruscans, from whom great 
part of tne Boman language and religion was derived, and whose system had a near a£^ity 
with that of the Persians and Indians, used to write their lines alternately forwards and 
backwards, as furrows are made by the plough ; and, though the two last letters of Cupido 
may be only the grammatical termination, as in libido and eapedo, yet the primary root of 
eupio is contained in the three first letters." 

Sir William merely takes the deduction of the letters for the god Cupid, but the idea of 
desire is not always restricted to the gentle arts, with which we are accustomed to 
associate the Boman Cupid. The poets justly give him as many reproachful epithets 
as pleasing ones — trux, dirus, ferex, and numerous other, witness their views of his 
direful action ; and this is the view in which he has been received in the West. But 
this name, concurrent with the Scotch conformities noted in the text — the Camus Stone 
and Camulan — would extend the limits of this worship through the utmost extent of the 
habitable world known to the ancients. It is in the neighbourhood of Cumulan, at 
Kilsyth, that an altar referred to in the text, vide Stuarf 8 Caledonia, 2nd edition, ph 
XIII. :— 

DEO M A B 
C A M V L 

in 



S C 

Is found, and in the same locality was situated, on the Carron, the famous round 
Temple, Arthur's, on whose destruction Stukeley so feelingly and vindictively resents ; 
a locality, therefore, that may be called Classic ground for pre-Bomanic British history. 

t For the letter C, standing for Sigma, vide Martial lib. xrv., Ep. 80.—" Stipadium " 
Accipe LUNATA scriptum testudine Sioha 
Octo capit, veniat quisquis amicus erit. 
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c, where the material was soft and pliant enongh for curves; 
earlier, with a harder and more inteictable surface, this sign 
was the horizontal < , which, duplicated, was still retained 
in the modem Greek Sigma, £ ; this duplication took place 
as soon as it was thought expedient to distinguish the two 
articulate sounds, but in an inverted position, as any one 
who considers the Latin S formed by the position of two {?'s, 
one upon the other, will observe ; and this distinction is 
still retained in the French language, where the hard and 
soft c is distinguished ; as, to take only a single example, 
in the monysyllable 5a, where the cedille^ representing the 
lower (?, even in form, is shorn, however, of its proper di- 
mensions; the 0, or izzard (hard ess) is the superlative degree 
of hardness in the letter, and a modem introduction. 

From this identity of c and 5, it is evident we may write 
and pronounce the name of Camulus also Samulus, which 
latter form opens many Biblical and GentUe conformities. 
The first that strikes us is the favourite name of Samuel, 
given by express Divine command to the child destined to 
become the great Prophet and Judge of Israel, in the view 
of omnipotent beneficence ; but there is no doubt that the 
Manichean idea of an incensed and destructive deity was 
early prevalent under the same name, under which the 
Jewish Talmud describes the great serpent which tempted 
Eve — "Volunt autem antiqui DiaboU hujus deductoris 
proprium nomen fuisse Samuelem qui primes homines 
seduxit eumque colubro Cameli* speciem referente :— • 
Eab. Moses Ben Maiemon More Nevochim II. cxxxi. 
Coluber fait equitatus et ejus quantitas sicut Cameli et 
equitatus ejus sicut ille qui decipit Evam et ipse ftiit 
SamaeL Hoc autem nomen precise dicunt de Diabolo." 

*' Stipadiam lectus erat in quo ad mensam aocumbebant. Factum nomen a voce grsdoa 
rf^r Ti^os quae proprie significat molliorem herbam instar tomenti qua istl olim leotuU 
erant farti. Idem oicebatur etiam Sigma, Causam attuli p. 614. Sensus distichi est 
accipe hoc stipadium — prseferens et representans literam Sigma, ineo, ex quo constat ligno 
nimirum curvato in modum lunsB crescentis et j^utaminibus testudinum omato. Honor- 
atissimus erat stipadii locus comu dextrum : proxunus comu sinistrum Lib. X., £p. 44." 
Bpigram Lib, 44. Frugale convivium. In line fire is an enumeration of five guests — 

Stella, Nepos, Cani, Gerealis, Flacce, Venitis, 

Septem Stfftna capit, sex sumus, adde Lupum, 
making: six with the host, and to fill up the complement the Sigma will hold, he proposes 
an additional invite to Lupus. On the Sigma the note referred to above is : Stoma, Lectus 
erat discubitorius factus in morem literae grecsD Sigma que ut prisco more scribebatur acce- 
delMit ad similitudinem latinsd literss C. Itaque lectus ille hemicyclum id est semicirculum 
imitabatur. Septem convivas Sigma capit. Estis 1am quinque nem|>e Stella^ Nepos, 
CaniuB,Cerealisand Flaccus, Sextus ego sum, addatur lupus (nomen erat viri) septunus erit. 

* It is curious to find that the verbal identity of Camelus should be here introduced, but 
the good Bahbi may have been led, unintentionally, by this identity to its introduction. 
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This Talmudic writer could scarcely have expected to have 
received confirmation of this fact, from the most ancient 
traditions of the German forests, current even at the pre- 
sent hour, and with which everyone of my readers, who has 
listened to Weber's beautiful music of the Freischiitz, must 
be conversant, when the evil genius of the unsuccessful 
popinjay shooter is invoked for aid, by the call, Help ! Zamiel. 

An easy contraction reduces this word, by the reduction 
of the first vowel to Smul, and Smoul is still the oppro- 
brious generic* by which the low sort of Jew pedlars are 
accosted, in the northern provinces of Germany, where they 
abound. The variation in Holland is Smouty and it is 
curious that, in the revolution of ages aad conquest, we 
should meet with the same meaning of this term in one of 
our own most remote colonies — ^the Cape. This fact is found 
in a review of "Dorp and Veldt," by Charles Bartel, in the 
Athenceunij January 22, 1853, where he speaks " of Smout^ 
the wandering pedlar of the district?^ 

But still more curious is it, that the three identical con- 
sonants of the name, S.M.L., which were all that an orien- 
talist would regard, are found legibly engraved, in relief, 
on the Thorda counterpart of the Colchester Sphynx. 

At figure B, plate 1, of our Secretary's etching, the figure 
of the Thorda Sphynx will be found, with the engraved 
characters round its base of the fall size, in the line at the 
side, B 1, of which various interpretations have been given, 
by continental writers, with which, at present, I will not 
burthen this essay. An attentive comparison, and long 
consideration of its characters, have brought me to the con- 
viction that it must be read in old Piatt, or old German, as 
follows, or much approximating to it : — 

S.M.L., S.M.L., se de ere forthan. 
" To Samul, to Samul, be honour for ever." 

A suitable inscription to what appears to have been a 
military standard, under a deity answering to the Eoman 
Mars, and which receives corroboration from the second 
figure at Vienna, comprehended in the second plate, where 
the purpose is evident with a similarity of characters and 

* From the great preyalence of the name of Samuel amongst them. So Pat is the 
sobriquet of an Irishman, Sawney of a Scotchman, from the frequency amongst tiiem 
of the respective names of Patrick and Alexander, of which they are contractions. 
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emblems, and many new ones on the boss, all referable to 
very ancient Theotiso superstitions, but which space will 
not at present permit me to dilate on. 

Will not these facts account satisfactorily for the large 
capital S which is carved beneath the Colchester Sphynx, 
as the mason's initial of its current name, or of his spelling 
it according to the then common pronunciation as Samulus ? 

This early and extended prevalence, and veneration of 
Camulus as a deity, would sufficiently account for the exist- 
ence of a divinity with the same name, long prior to the 
Roman conquest of Britain, and for the finding the British 
Camulodunum in ftdl vigour and flourishing, when those 
conquerors entered Essex, under Claudius ; but the coin- 
cidence of a Sabine god with the tutelary divinity of this 
name, and with that of the Conqueror, whose name also 
retained in his person, the unmistakeable allusion to the 
lame foot of the Grecian myth, might be considered in a 
people extremely given to augury of such good omen, as to 
induce them to establish there, at this Camulodunum, an 
early, and their first, colony, and it would be equally a 
reason for the submissive and obsequious Britons, to found 
a temple under an invocation at once so fortuitous and 
favourable. 

These are some of the remarks which struck me on an 
early view of the Colchester Sphynx, and which I could 
much fortify and extend by additional authorities, but the 
Umited space of our Journal precludes further comment. 

It would not, however, be ingenuous to conclude the sub- 
ject, without informing its readers, that the Custos of the 
Antiquities at Yienna, Herr J. G. Seidl, is inclined to view 
both Vienna Sphynxes as forgeries ; though I believe both 
are beautiftdly patinated, and although he can ascribe no 
other foundation for his belief than the difficulty of compre- 
hension: surely the question arises here of cut bono to a 
forger, and it is possible that a consideration of them in 
conjunction with your Colchester resemblance, and possibly 
some reflections of the present paper, might have induced 
him to change that opinion. 
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FEESCOES DISCOVEEED IN EAST HAM CHUECH. 

BY OEOBOE BUCKLER, ESQ. 

[Bead at the General Meeting at Chelmsford, 1852.] 

I AM here, not with the idea of being able to bring before 
your notice any great discovery, but rather with a desire 
that my example may induce others to come forward on 
future occasions, who possess the necessary time and means, 
to pursue the investigation of subjects of Archaeological 
interest, with greater facilities than I, as a professional man, 
can be expected to have at my disposal. 

This being now constituted a County Society, the field of 
operation is, indeed, of great extent, and one, as yet, but 
little explored. Statistics inform us, that Essex contains 
nearly one minion of acres, " including roads, wastes and 
water," and these must not be overlooked ; the latter element 
produces many objects of Archaeological interest ; and roads, 
in their formation, have brought to light many interesting 
discoveries ; but, at the same time, have caused the des- 
truction of many relics of former ages. Our object is, either 
to deal with antiquarian remains, as we find them in our 
time, or to use, with advantage, the results of valuable 
observations made by those who lived before us. 

I beg, on this occasion to call your attention to some 
recent discoveries of Fresco Painting on the walls of the 
Church at East Ham, in the southern portion of this county, 
near the metropolis ; discoveries, I may say, notwithstanding 
that vicinity, but little known. Long before railroads were 
introduced into this part of the country, or omnibuses had 
facilitated the traveller's progress, I walked from London 
to see this Church, Eastbury House, and other objects of 
interest in the neighbourhood; after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, I revisited the church in 1852, and 
found the venerable building in much the same state as 
before, except that several of the windows had been 
modernized, and these interesting discoveries made in the 
interior. 
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My attention was directed to these frescoes, in the 
autumn of last year, by Mr. Gumey, of Ham House, to 
whose kindness I am indebted for my second, and, by the 
addition of his company, most agreeable, visit to East Ham 
Church — a visit that has afforded me an opportunity of 
preparing, with comparative ease, under a pressure of other 
duties, this slight addition to the subjects which are to be 
submitted to this meeting. 

The Church of East Ham, dedicated to Saint Mai^ 
Magdalene, is a remarkably interesting and curious speci- 
men of architecture. 

The chancel is one of few examples, in this kingdom, 
with an eastern or second member, termed an apse. The 
plan of the apse, in this instance, is an elongated semi-> 
circle ; in width, narrower than the chancel, and open to it 
by a plain Norman arch, nearly equal to the diameter of 
the apse. 

The fresco decorations are very beautiftJ, and by no 
means of ordinary occurrence ; they pertain to this peculiar 
portion of the edifice, and were discovered by Wm. Harris, 
the sexton, an intelligent and enquiring person, who is very 
proud of his Church, and has given much spare time to 
rummaging out the nooks and comers in it, and speculating 
on its former history. Finally, he undertook to cleanse the 
walls of the apse from the whitewash, and, seeing traces of 
colour beneath, he proceeded in the operation, and brought 
to light these relics. 

We may conveniently arrange them in tiiree subdivisions: 

First : There appear to have been life-size representations 
of sacred figures, painted on the east wall of the chancel, 
or, to speak technically, on the spandrels of the arch already 
alluded to. Upon the removal of the whitewash, the sur- 
fece of the work was found to be extensively corroded by 
the action of the lime, and mere traces of figures were dis- 
cernible. Unfortunately, for the satisfaction of true anti- 
quarian taste and feeling, no sooner was the discovery made, 
than the originally faint outline was pencilled over by a 
zealous but ill-judging village house-painter, who, in his 
ambition for fame, and through an over-anxiety to explain the 
figures, ingeniously traced over the forms with red chalk ; 
the result of this injudicious operation was, first, to conceal 
much of that which had just been discovered, and, next, to 
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render impossible any attempt to remove the obnoxious re- 
touches, without completing the destruction of the original. 

Second : The soffite, or thickness of the arch, is also en- 
riched with the remains of a painted surface ; in the centre, 
at the extreme top, is a portrait — ^which I think most 
probably was that of a priest, patron, or founder of the 
establishment. From this central figure, on either side, 
and descending to the abacus moulding, at the springing 
line, is a flowing pattern, with a variety of scrolls — ^mostly 
terminating with the trefoil leaf, accurately and boldly de- 
lineated, in a deep red colour. This pattern is enclosed 
within borders formed of double-lined squares, originally 
filled with some pattern, but now so indistinct as not easily 
to be recognized. The colour that predominates in the 
border, is a deep verditer green, and it forms a pleasing 
contrast with the red lines. 

Third : The wall of the apse and the reveals of the win- 
dows were, at the same period, diapered with red liaes, 
representing the joints of masonry, and in the centre of 
each block, or square, is a five-leaved rosette of the same 
colour. 

The result of investigation, leads me to consider these 
frescoes as specimens of the art of the beginning of the 
13th century — ^when the whole edifice appears to have been 
greatly enriched in character. 

It is to be regretted that such a fine work of art should 
have been mischievously obliterated ia by-gone days ; for 
it would be difficult to conceive a more splendid effect, than 
must have been produced in this form of building by a 
brilliant noon-day light, shedding its radiance through well- 
stained narrow windows, upon walls so skilftdly touched 
with varied and harmoniously-blended colours. 

It will afford you much gratification to hear that these 
frescoes are preserved, and it gives me great pleasure pub- 
licly to compliment the respected Vicar, the Kev. William 
Streatfeild, for the taste he has shown in keeping them, for 
a time, in their present state— rather than spoil them by a 
too hasty and injudicious restoration. 
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NOTES ON HEDINGHAM CASTLE, AND THE 
FAMILY OF DE VEEE, EAELS OF OXFOED. 



BY ASHHVIS8T MAJENDIE, ESQ., F.B.8., AMD MBMBBB OF THS 80CIBTT 07 AIllIQVABai 

OF NOBMANDT. 

I FBOPOSE to offer some notes as an addition to the ao- 
count of Hedingham Castle, written by my father, and 
published in the Veimta Marmmenta. My information is 
derived partly from conversations with my friend, Mens, 
de Gerville, and other members of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy, and partly from extracts from a very v^uable 
manuscript on the de Veres, which Mr. Carwardine, of the 
Priory, at Earls Colne, has kindly placed in my hands. 

There is some uncertainty as to the origin of the very 
illustrious family of de Vere. 

It was the opinion of that learned antiquary, Mons. de 
Gerville, founded on various documents examined by him, 
that the de Veres came from the parish of Ver, on the river 
Ver, below Contance, in Normandy ; the manor of Ver held 
of the superior manor of Gavray. It is considered, that 
many of those who followed the standard of William, in his 
invasion of England, were minor barons or cadets of the 
more distinguished baronial familiea 

De Vere was conspicuous in the battle of Hastings, and 
I shall take the opportunity, while treating of a family 
connected with that battle, to add, as an appendix, some 
notice of that valuable historical document, the Bayeux 
tapestry. 

The Norman origin of the de Veres seems more probable 
from the circumstance, that there are many deeds, noticed in 
the transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, 
to which de Veres are parties, e. g. : — 

The sale of the Manor of St. Sauveur, in 1301, by 
Kenoulf de Ver. 

A letter of William de Ver, addressed, in 1271, to Odon 
Bishop of Bayeux, confirming a grant. 

In the commune de St. Marie du Mont, in the department 
of La Manche, is a fortification called butte d'Oxford. 
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The de Veres established fimds for the mamtenance of 
two mins in the convent of the Holy Trinity, at Caen, and 
Mens, de Gerville commnnicated to me an account of the 
progress of the Abbess of that convent to England. She 
sailed from Caen to London, and proceeded on horseback to 
Felstead, to visit the property of the convent at that place 
and Halstead (both in Essex). It is recorded that she was 
attended by a knight, and that there was an ample allow- 
ance of wine. It is probable that a de Vere may have 
made this donation of land to the convent in Normandy, 
out of grants made to him in England. 

After their establishment in England, the de Vere family 
attained great distinction. 

The mullet which appears on many churches in Essex 
and Suffolk, had its origin according to the following 
legend : — 

ABMS. 

In the year of our Lord 1098, Corborani, Admiral of the Soudan of 
Peroe {%.e, Soldan or Sultan of Persia), was fought with at Antioche, and 
discumfited by the Christianes. The night cumming on yn the chace of 
this Bataile, and waxing dark, the Christianes beyng 4 miles from An- 
tioche, God willing the saufte of the Christianes, shewed a white Starre 
or Molette of fyye pointes, on the Christen Host, which to every mannes 
sighte did lighte and arrest upon the Standard of Albry the 3rd, there 
shyning ezcessively. 

Lei. Itin. vol. 6. p. 40. 

De Vere Arm»— Quarterly Mars and Sol, in the first a mullet of six 
points Luna; bom by the Earls of Oxford. — ^Urania leaving the starry 
firmament to become a Comet in the Sheld of Aubrey de Vere and light- 
ing upon his lance point, serving to portend destruction to the Saracens, 
in the Holy Land, and becoming a blazing starr to give light to the whole 
Christian army, to pursue their victory, whereby though the day was not 
longer, by the Sun's standing still, yet the night became as the day, so 
he bearetii the mullet of six points because " Radiis veniet fervidioribus." 

Sylvanus Morgan's Sphere of Gentry. 
Lib. 3, p. 40. Lond. 1661. 

r Aubrey de Vere, third of that name, and first Earl of Oxford, or, as 
some think« rather his Countess Lucia, who became first Prioress, built a 
small Benedictine nunnery here (t.^., at Hedingham), before the year 
1190, to the honour of the Holy Cross, St. Mary, and St. James. 
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At the disBolutioii of Monasteries, this was granted by Henry VIII. to 
the same £unily which had founded it. The grant (patent R. Henry VIII. 
an. 18) is in extensive terms — ^Prioratum de Hedyngham ac totam eccle* 
slam, campanile, and cimeterium. 

Tanner. NoHUa Monastka^ 131. 

King Richard H. is said to have been present at the fimeral of Robert 
de Vere ninth Earl of Oxford and Duke of Irehmd, with all his Court, 
at the Priory of Cobie, co. Essex. 

One other instance only* do I find of a Monarch attending the fimeral 
of a subject, '' Alexander Bogle Bysshope of Chester, dyed at Hereford, 
temp. Ed. III., and the Kynge cam to his Funerall there." 

Leland. Itin.y vol. 8, p. 37. 

Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford and Duke of Ireland, was buried at 
Cohie Priory, under an altar tomb, with the effigies of himself in armour, 
and his lady in a rich mantle, with long sleeves, reaching to her wrists, 
her outer garment, is folded over her feet, with two small dogs, holding 
the comers in their mouths, her hands joined, as in the act of prayer. 
Angels support the cushion on which her head rests — a small embattled 
moulding surrounds the slab on which they lie ; the sides are ornamented 
with shields, on which are the &mily arms — and at the west end, under 
the head of the Duke of Ireland, an angel supports a shield, on which 
is a sem£ of fleur-^e-lys. 

King Henry VIII. was bom a^d. 1491, at Greenwich, and was bap- 
tized in the Parish Church there, having for his Godfathers, the Earl of 
Oxford (John, 13th Earl), and the Bishop of Winchester (John Courtney). 

Sandford's Oenecd. Tah.^ p. 479. 

John fifteenth Earl (died 1539), was buried in the midst of the chancel 
in the parish Church of Castle Hedingham, under a tomb of marble and 
touch, with the figures of his four sons, John, Aubrey, Geffirey and 
Robert, and his four daughters, Elizabeth, Ann, Frances and Ursula. 

Sir Francis Vere, nephew to John sixteenth Earl of Oxford, is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, under 
a stately monument of black and white marble.f 

Sir Francis Vere was of that most noble and ancient extract of the 
Earls of Oxford, and it may be a question, whether the nobility of his 

• King John, with the King of Scotland, and Griffin of Wales, attended the Ameral 
of Hugh Kdiop of linooln. 

t On a pedestal of pdhshed black marble is the fipire of Sir F. Vere, reposing him- 
self on a quilt of figured alabaster— with a canopy of Lydian marble, sappwted on the 
shoulders of four martial knights in armour, one at each comer, inclining their right 
knees to the ground— on the canopy are placed his hehn, coiilet and cuirass. 
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house, or the honour of his achievements, might most commend him, but 
that we have an authentic rule— 

'* Nam genus et proavos, et qus non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco." JSTor. 

For though he was an honourable slip of that ancient tree of nobility, 
which was no disadvantage to his virtue, yet he brought more, glory to 
the name of Vere, than he took blood from the £imily. 

Sir Eobert Naunton's Fragment a Regalia, 

The batde of Newport was gained by the excellent conduct of those 
noble and gallant persons, Sir Francis and Sir Horatio Vere. 

Harleian MitceUany^ voL 3, p. 1 ; Dutch Umrpattony Sfc. 

Aubrey de Vere the twentieth and last Earl, from a.d. 1632 to 1701-2. 

Aubrey the last Earl, is buried in Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel 
of St. John the Evangelist, on the side of the tomb of Sir Francis Vere, 
without any monument or inscription. 

It probably is not generally known, that in the reign of 
George III., there was a claimant to the title of Earl of 
Oxford, in the person of a tradesman who kept a china-shop 
on Tower Hill. The documents were submitted to the 
Attorney-General, who was favourable to the claim. But 
the death of his only son, made the father unwilling to pro- 
secute his claim to a vain honour. 

I am in possession of a valuable docimient, entitled " A 
Survey, or teryer, of the Honor and Lordship of Castle 
Hedingham, parcel of the possessions of the Honourable 
Sir William CisseU, Enight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, Lord Burleigh and Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land ; and late purchased of the Most Noble Edward de 
Vere* Earl of Oxford: made and completed by Israle 
Armyse, Esq., in the year of our Lord 1592, in the year 
of the reign of our Soveraine Lady Elizabeth, 1592." 

I was in hopes that the Society would have received 
from Mr. Harrod, by whom, and Sir Thomas Beevor, the 
excavations made on the Castle Hill were directed, on the 
occasion of the Meeting of the Society, at Hedingham 
Castle, a detailed account of the castle and buildings : his 
occupations have, unfortunately, prevented him from send- 
ing in his report. I therefore add an extract from the old 
survey, to illustrate the etching taken from a plan of the 
same date, 1592. 

* Wko married a daughter of Loid Buileig^. 
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Heniy Bellingcam, holds in Farm, by Indenture of the Most Noble 
Edward de Yere Earl of Oxford, and Lord High Chamberlain of England, ' 
bearing date the day of the year of the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth, for a term of years : — 

A Warren or Park, called the Castle Park, in which is a certain mound 
(as it is supposed) cast up and raised by human industry and labor, which 
mound is the Scite or Seat of the said Manor or Honor of Hedingham 
Castle. It lies in length North and South. Towards the South end of 
the said mound is a Court, called the Inner Court, inclosed and fenced 
with a wall built of brick. In the middle of the Court is a quadrangular 
Tower, covered with lead, having at each angle at the top of the Tower 
four Turrets. Within the Tower at the lower part is a Kitchen with a 
small Well. And near the same on the South part of the Kitchen is 
situate "Una Latomia, Anglice Dungeon," and in the interior of the 
Tower are two rooms. In the upper part of the Tower is a quadrangular 
Armory. Near the said Tower on the South side is a large Hall built of 
brick, covered with Tiles, and having at the WesJ end, two bakehouses 
and two rooms over, and beneath the Hall are situate two Furnaces or 
Cellars. And near the East end of the said Hall, a quadrangular Tower 
built of brick, formerly divided into divers rooms, but now destroyed by 
Warrant of the aforesaid Earl. 

There are beside in the same Court, two other Towers built of brick. 
And at the entrance of the same Court stands a lofty Tower, which three 
Towers were formerly in divers rooms, lately also destroyed by Warrant 
of the same Earl. Further in the same Court is situated a large and deep 
Well, 

And on the North part of the said Court is an exterior Court, vulgarly 
called the Base, the Outer, or the Fore Court, inclosed South and East 
with a side wall, and West with certain Store-rooms, Granary and other 
Rooms covered with Tiles, and North with two brick Stables also covered 
with Tiles. Moreover on the North part of the Court is another Court 
called the Back Yard. On the East part is situate one Bam covered with 
tiles. Lastly, the said Warren or Park is surrounded and paled with oak. 

The room above the first floor, is of beautiful proportion, 
surrouiided by a gallery, the arcades of which, looking into 
the room below, are adorned by rich Norman mouldings. 
I cannot believe, that all the enrichments of art were ap- 
pUed merely to adorn a place for piling of arms and the 
sleeping of soldiers, I think it far more probable, that this 
principal room was that used on state occasions, the gallery 
being well adapted for the minstrels and the retainers of 
the great chief. 
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Indeed, to judge from the effect produced on a modem 
occasion, on wMch this splendid room was used for a 
political meeting, I question whether modem art could 
produce a state room more appropriate. 

The Batbttx Tapestsy is, imquestioiiably, one of the most carious 
historical documents in existence ; for a long period it did not meet witli 
the attention it merited, but later English historians have constantly re- 
ferred to it, and M. Thierry quotes it in the same manner as written 
chronicles. This document bears important eyidence on the point, that 
the conquest of England, though indisputably the result of the victory 
obtained by WiUiun in the battle of Hastings, was not a conquest 
obtained by foreign invaders, merely by the force of the jus fortioris. 
Edward the Confessor, according to the custom of the age, had the power 
to appoint his successor, and on that appointment, and his nearer con- 
sanguinity, William grounded his claim. The chronicler, Eadmer, over- 
looks the tact represented in the tapestry, that Harold made a solemn 
oath on the relics of the saints, to respect the rights of William — ^" Nisi 
communi mortalibus sorte preesenti vit^ precipiteretur." Pope Alexander 
II. ordered WiUiam to arm himself against his perjured adversary, and 
sent him a consecrated standard, and a ring containing a hair or tooth of 
St Peter ; and Ordericus Yitalis relates, that William, previously to the 
expedition, ''heard the mass, strengthened his body and soul by the 
Sacraments of Our Lord, and hung at his neck, with humility, the relics 
of the saints on which Harold had sworn." 

The tapestry of Bayeux is a piece of embroidery, worked by the 
needle, in worsteds of various colours, on a cloth of flax ; it is 212 IVench 
feet in length ; according to Ducarel, 232 feet English, and 18 inches in 
width. That a work of such frail materials should remain almost un- 
injured, during the space of nearly eight centuries, is truly remarkable ; 
but this circumstance becomes more extraordinary by the disclosure <^ 
the risks of total destruction it has incurred, according to a statement of 
facts for the first time made public, at the end of November, 1838, in a 
'* Report made to the Municipal Council of Bayeux, as to the best means 
of insuring the preservation of the tapestry of Queen Matilda, by M. Pezet 
President of the Civil Tribimal.'' An abstract of this report may be 
interesting to those who are not familiar with the subject, and call the 
attention of others to this historical document, of which they may find 
etchings of the most scrupulous exactness in the ArchtBologia, 

Ancient tradition in Normandy relates that Queen Matilda, during 
the long absences of William in England, to secure his conquests, and 
give laws to his new dominions, employed the leisure hours of herself and 
her ladies in tracing in embroidery the most glorious events, of her 
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husband's life. Of this Princess, Orderic Vital gives the following cha- 
racter : — " Heginam hanc simul decoravere forma, genus, litterarum 
scientia, sanctitas morum, et virtutum pulchritudo." The tapestry was 
given to Otho Bishop of Bayeux, and it is probable that it was exhibited 
along the nave of his Cathedral, for the first time, at the solemn dedica* 
tion of that edifice, after William's return from England. The same 
walls had witnessed the oaths taken by Harold on the relics, and might, 
naturally, be chosen as the place of deposit for the evidence of the 
vengeance which had followed his treachery. The above tradition meets 
with the greatest support, from the exceeding fidelity with which all the 
details, the representation of the arms, the instruments of war, the ships 
and buildings, are depicted, the style of architecture being Norman, not 
Gothic ; all of which agree with such sculptures, of the same age, as still 
exist. The first danger which this memorial incurred, was in the year 
1106, in the expedition of Henry I. of England, to deprive his brother 
Robert of the dukedom, when Bayeux was taken, and all the churches 
destroyed. Again, in 1356, the city was reduced to ashes, by FhiUp 
brother of Charles the Bad, King of Navarre. The tapestry was first 
officially noticed in 1476, in an inventory of the jewels, and other valua- 
bles, belonging to the Church — " Item ime tinte tres longue et estroite 
de lille, i broderie de ymages, et escripteaux faisant representation du 
conquest dAngleterre, laquelle est tendue environ la nif de Teglise le 
jour, et par les octaves des reliques." During the religious wars of the 
16th century (1562), the principal treasures of the Church were burnt; 
the bishop and clergy entrusted to the municipal body many objects of 
value, among which was the tapestry, but the mob broke into the Town 
Hall and carried them off. It is not known how the tapestry was pre- 
served ; but it appears afterwards to have been annually exposed to the 
curiosity and veneration of the public in the nave of the Cathedral, and 
in 1724 it became the subject of a memoir, by M. Lancelot, and was 
engraved, by direction of Dom. Bernard de Montfaucon, in ^' Les Monumens 
de la Monarchic Fran9aise.'' At the commencement of the French 
Involution, the repositories of public documents were ransacked, and 
their treasures destroyed. The tapestry of Queen Matilda, however, 
again, as in 1562, escaped, as by a miracle, from these disorders; it 
remained uninjured, within the walls of the Cathedral, during all the 
events of 1792, up to the period when the invasion of the French territory 
called all her citizens to arms. A battalion was raised^ at Bayeux, and, in 
the midst of the confusion of its sudden departure, a covering was re- 
quired for one of the baggage wagons. Cloths were wanting, and the 
tapestry was pointed out as fit for the purpose. The municipal authori- 
ties had the weakness to give orders that it should be given up ; it was 
placed on the wagon, when M. A. Foustier, a citizen of Bayeux, distin- 
guished during a long life for the good he had done, and the evils he had 
VOL. I. M 
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preyented, pursued and rescued it Brom its unworthy destination ; and^ 
presenting other cloths in its place, conveyed it to his study, as to a safe 
asylum. Afterwards several respectable inhabitants of the town formed 
themselves into a committee for the preservation of the remains of art 
and science, and the most valuable object of their solicitude was com- 
mitted to their care, not without cause, far again it had narrowly escaped 
being cut into pieces, to ornament a civic car. 

When the First Consul was preparing the expedition against England, 
to rouse the ardour of the people by this memorial of former success, he 
ordered the tapestry to be sent to the Museum at Paris. Many persons 
wished it to remain in the capital, but the claims of its native place pre- 
vailed, and this memorial of Norman valour was restored to the Episcopal 
City in which the brother of the Conqueror had exercised ecelesiastieal 
and temporal power. 

The report continues : " The great value of thip pictorial representation, 
in an Archseological and historical point of view, is thus established, on 
the highest authority, and is admitted by English authors^ who declare it 
the most noble document relating to English history. It is most desir- 
able, therefore, to take the necessary measures for its preservation, and it 
is proposed to extend the library 65 feet long, by 18 feet wide, to place 
in the centre the tapestry folded twice in itself, and to secure it &om the 
injuries of time and wilM damage, in glass firames." 

This report was unanimously adopted, and a petition sent to the 
Minister, 26th November, 1838. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF DE YERE. 

BT BICHABD ALMACK, ESQ., P.8.A. 

[SMd at the Meeting at Castle Hedingham, 1853.] 

In the few words which I shall have the honour of ad- 
dressing to you, I shall confine my observations, respecting 
the great family of de Vere, to such circumstances as will, 
in some degree, elucidate the memorials of them which come 
under our inspection this day ; and, chiefly, I shall draw 
your attention to the arms quartered by the Earls of Ox- 
ford — almost all shewn on the bedstead of the fifteenth 
Earl, now at Hedingham Castle, and on his tomb, in the 
Church of Castle Hedingham. 

The quarterings of de Vere are generally given as follows : — 
Vere. — Quarterly gu : and or. in the first a mullet, arg : — 
Bulbeck, — ^Vert. a lion rampant arg : vulned in the shoulder : — 
Samford. — Barry, wavy, arg : and az : — 
Baddlesmere, — ^Arg : a fess between two bars : gemmels, gu:— 
Serjeaulx, — Arg : a saltier sa : between twelve cherries slipped, proper. 
Archdeacon, — ^Arg : three cheveronels sa : — 

Colhrook (alias Kilvington), — ^Arg : a lion rampant gu : debruised by a 
fess : or. charged with three crosses pattee : fitched sa : — 

TnisseU, — ^Arg : a fret gu : charged on the joints with Bezants. 

I will mention, as concisely as possible, the marriages, 
&c., which brought in the quarterings. 

In 1097, the Christians discomfited the Admiral to the Soudan of 
Persia ; and, the night coming on, and the Christians proceeding in the 
dark to Antioch, God shewed a white star, or mullet of five points, which 
to every man's sight did light upon the standard of Albrey de Vere, the 
second of that name ;* and this appears to be the traditionary origin of 
the muUet of the de Veres, which is generally their first quartering. 

Ex)bert de Vere third Earl of Oxford, who died 1221, married Isabel 
daughter of Hugh, and sister and heir of Walter, de BoUbec ; his father 
having given to King Richard I. five hundred marks " to make a wife for 
his son Robert "—at that time a younger son. 

♦ GoUins* Siatorieal CoUeeti&ns respecting the Families of de Vere, Cavendish and 
Harley, 
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Robert de Vere, his grandson, fifth Earl, who died 1296, married Alice 
the daughter and heir of Gilbert de Samford ; his father haying given 
King Edward III. one thousand marks for her wardship and marriage. 

John de Vere seventh Earl, who died 1360, married Maud daughter of 
Bartholomew Lord Baddlesmerey and sister and coheir of Giles, his only 
son. 

Robert de Vere ninth Earl of Oxford, was, by King Richard II., created 
Marquis of Dublin ; and, with the assent of Parliament, he granted to 
him " the land and dominion of Ireland, and all profits and regalities as 
amply as the King himself ought to have the same." He was also created 
Duke of Ireland, and died '' a banished Lord," attainted and in poverty, 
1388. 

This great child of honour bore on his shield three crowns, by special 
grant from his infatuated Sovereign,* which may be seen on the porch of 
Lavenham Church, Suffolk. 

This bearing of three crowns, quartered with de Vere, may also be seen 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1818, as on a tile found at 
Henham, in this county, where the de Veres had possessions. 

Richard de Vere eleventh Earl of Oxford (his father having obtained 
a grant of the Earldom), married Alice daughter and coheir of Sir Richard 
jSerfeatdx, a Knight of ancient fiunily in Cornwall. 

Their second son, Robert, married the daughter of Sir Hugh Courtney, 
who was heiress to her mother, one of the daughters and coheiresses of 
Sir Warine Archdeacon, Knight; and, as their issue succeeded to the 
Earldom of Oxford, this will account for the arms of Archdeacon being 
quartered by them. 

John the fifteenth Earl of Oxford, married Elizabeth sister and heir of 
Sir Edward Trussell, Knight Banneret, son and heir of Sir William 
Trussell, Knight. The mother of this Earl was daughter and heir of 
Walter Colebrook, alias Kilvington, which brings in that coat. 

Having described the arms acquired previous to the mar- 
riage with the heiress of the Trussells, I will endeavour to 
shew that the old oak bedstead, or chair of state, as some 
may consider it to have been, now in the possession of 
Ashhurst Majendie, Esq., the owner of Hedingham Castle, 
was made for the fifteenth Earl of Oxford. 

The arms are arranged thus : — One fourth of the shield 
is occupied with the arms of de Vere quartering Trussell. 
The rest is divided into six parts, and the coats are arranged 

• " Eex coocessit Roberto de Ver facto Marchioni Dublin qd. ipse quam diu vixerit 
et terrain et dominium HibemisB habuit gerat arma de azureo cum tribus coronis aureis, 
et una circumferentia et bordura de tLrgeiLto,**'^Frima pars patent, a*'., 9 R. 2 M. 1. 
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thus, in succession : CoUhrook (or Kilvington), Archdeacon^ 
Serjeaulx^ Baddlesmerej Samford^ Bulbeck. 

It was a frequent practice with the nobility of England, 
from the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VIII., to 
quarter the arms of the wife (Edmondson, vol. 1., p. 179). 
Li this instance, one-fourth of this coat of eight quarterings, 
being assigned to the arms of de Vere, quartered with 
Trussell, shews that it was not the shield of one of their 
descendants, as there was no reason why Trussell should 
occupy more space than any other coat brought in by mar- 
riage, but that it was the coat of the Earl of Oxford and 
his wife, the heiress of Trussell. This arrangement is, I am 
confident, tantamount to the modem practice of placing the 
shield of the heiress on an escutcheon of pretence. 

The bedstead contains a shield, with one plain cross, 
which I accoimt for thus : — Sir Eobert de Vere, grandson 
of Sir Eobert, the brother of the first Earl of Oxford, was 
standard-bearer to William Longespe Earl of Salisbury, in 
the Crusades ; and he assumed, in order to that Crusade, 
" argent a cross gules.'' He was slain, and his descendants, 
Lords of Addington and Thrapstone (in Northamptonshire), 
ever after retained, for their arms, this cross. (See History 
of House of Mordaunt^ 235 ; also Excerpta Historica^ p. 68- 
76, for Poem on the Siege of Massoura.) This could not 
give the Earls of Oxford any right to bear it ; but I think 
you will agree with me, that this is the cross in question, 
and was a very proper ornament to the de Vere bedstead. 



The fine tomb of the fifteenth Earl of Oxford, is of the 
stone called "Touch," "Touchstone," and is, I suppose, 
very scarce, for I find that Henry first Lord Mamey, in his 
win, dated 1523, directs that his tomb shall have his image 
of black marble, or "touch," thereon; and his son, the 
second Lord Mamey, in his will, made the following year, 
gives most minute directions for his tomb and image to be 
made of such stone as his father's tomb was made of, "if it 
can be gotten." It was gotten, and the tombs and effigies 
remain, very fine, at Layer Mamey, in Essex. 

This tomb of the de Veres, has the arms of the Earls of 
Oxford impaled with Trussell, and the effigies of the Earl 
and his wife. The supporters are a harpy and blue boar. 
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At the ends of the tomb are the shields of de Vere, with 
their quarterings, the same as on the bedstead, except that 
there is no Trussell quartering. 

The figures at the sides shew their progeny, with their 
Christian names. Their mother was descended from 
William, brother to Archbishop, Chickell, founder of All 
Souls' College, Oxford ; and, as seven of this family left 
very numerous descendants, it has spread the blood of 
Chickell so as to greatly increase the founder's kin claim- 
ants at AU Souls'. There are, probably, some of the de- 
scendants of this marriage now present. The Bishop of 
this diocese, the present noble family of Petre, and many 
others in this county, have the Chickell blood, from this 
Earl and Countess. The learned nobleman connected with 
this county, the Lord Braybrooke, and the Hon. Eichard 
Neville, who has done so much, as to the Archaeology of the 
county, are descended from Kobert Chickell, the brother of 
the ancestor of Elizabeth Trussell Countess of Oxford. 

John tbirteenth Earl of Oxford, who died 1513, had for his second 
wife Elizabeth daughter of Sir Richard Scroope, Knight, and Widow of 
William Lord Viscount Beaumont ; and she, by her will, desired to be 
buried in the Church at Wy venhoe, by the body of her dear Lord and 
husband, the Lord Beaumont. The fine brass for this lady is so well 
known, that I will merely mention it in connexion with the family of 
de Vere, and the county of Essex. 

I produce some of my own ancient deeds, which are of 
local or personal interest, as connected with this county : — 

A Grant of Lands in Chester, from Mabillia Widow of Peter de Thorn- 
ton, to " Robert Camario," son of John Camario. Thb deed is 
without date, as was usual at an early period, when an approximation to 
the date can only be ascertained by the names of the attesting witnesses. 
The first attesting witness is Guncelin de Baddlesmere, Chief Justice of 
Chester in the reign of Edward I. His son, Bartholomew the first Lord 
Baddlesmere, was appointed by Edward II., governor of Leeds Castle, in 
Kent, but he refused admission to the Castle when the Queen demanded 
it, for which he was hanged, drawn and quartered, at Blean, in Kent, 
and his head was afterwards set on a pole in Canterbury. His only son, 
Giles, died without issue, and his daughter Maud married John the 
seventh Earl of Oxford. The Earls of Oxford assumed the title of Barons 
Baddlesmere, but without any right, as Maud was only co-heiress, and 
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the Barony is still in abeyance amongst the representatiyes of all the 
Grand-daughters of Guncelin de Baddlesmere, who attested this Deed. 

1588. — An original Rental, on parchment, of the Lands in Paul's 
Belchamp, in Essex, of Margaret and Mary Golding, daughters and co« 
heiresses of WiUiam Golding, Esq. They appear to have been nieces to 
Margaret Countess of Oxford. 

John the sixteenth Earl of Oxford, son of the fifteenth Earl and 
Elizabeth Trussell, married, for his second wife, Margaret daughter of 
John Golding, and sister of Sir Thomas Golding, Knt. 

1582. — ^A Feoffinent or Conveyance of a Messuage in Steeple Bump- 
stead from Thomas Gent, who was Knighted in 1585. Sir Thomas Gent 
was Coimsellor to Edward seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and Steward of all 
his Courts. In 1588, he became one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
His wife, named in this Deed, was the only daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Swallow, Knt. This Deed has his signature, and a very perfect 
seal with the arms of Gent quartering Le Moigne, Sir Thomas was 
grandson of the heiress of the ancient family of Le Moigne, which gave 
name to the seat of the Gent family in this county. 

23rd April, 1604.— A Feoffinent to Henry Gent, son of Sir Thomas. 
Henry Gent was Sheriff of Essex, 1639, one of the attesting witnesses is 
his brother Vere Gent, named, no doubt, after his Father's patron. This 
Deed is sealed with the arms of the attesting Witness, Thomas Felton, of 
an ancient Suffolk family, known to history. 

14th May, 1636. — ^A Conveyance of Property in Maldon (part of the 
Darcy Estate) from Sir Symonds D'Ewes, the distinguished Antiquary, 
and Anne his wife, only daughter and heiress of Sir Wm. Clopton, Knt. 
The Deed is beautifully signed by the Knight and his Lady. 

Sir Symonds D*Ewes was the owner of the Estate of the de Veres, at 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, which his father, Paul D'Ewes, had purchased of 
Edward Earl of Oxford. 

46 E. IV., 1371.--A Deed of this early date, being a Grant of Lands 
at Navestock, in Essex. 

1472. — A Conveyance of Lands at Henham, in Essex, from Thomas 
Long and John Aylward to Thomas Mede, John Coke Rector of Chick- 
ney, in Essex, Dioness Leventhorpe and John Wright. 

I happen to have in my possession, by favour of the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries, a very interesting 
MS. Vol., compiled 1594, by William TiUotson, who ap- 
pears to have been Curate at Ipswich, presented, 1771, to 
the Society by Peter Muilman, Esq., who was at that time 
owner of the Manor of Kirby Hall, in this parish, formerly 
the de Teres'. Morant says ^* He hath been a most gracious 
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enconrager of this Work." His History of Essex was pub- 
lished six years before Peter Muilman gave this MS. to the 
Society, and there cannot be any doubt that Morant caxe- 
fally studied this book I now produce it, as it relates 
chiefly to Essex, and contains the following entry : — 

" In Henningham Castill upon the Wall are en- 
graven, over a door, all theis badges of the Earls 
of Oxford. 

1. A Mullet in an Escocheon. 

2. A Boor under an Oak Tree. 

3. A Mariner's Whistle with a double chain (of which a drawing is 
given). 

4. Un demo le garter of St. George (with a curious sketch). 

5. A Bull passant. 

6. A chair, with an open back lethered, with two cushions, one at the 
back, 2^ in the front. 

7. An Angel or Cherub with Man's face, the Wings displayed. Eagles' 
legs and claws in ' my loin ' a mullet of 5 points. (The Harpy.) 

8. ^n Antelope sitting, guardant — ^forepart 1^ and claws of an eagle 
— ^hinder part legs and feet of an ox." 



[For the description of tfie Illustrations of this paper , see end of volume.'] 
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REMARKS ON THE ROMAN SEPULTURE OF 

INFANTS. 

BT THB HON. RICHARD CORNWALLIS NEVILLE, F.8.A. 

[Head at the Meeting at Castle Sedingha/tn, 1853,] 

Among all nations, however barbarous, from the remotest 
ages, the only custom we know to have been universally, 
and most scrupulously, adhered to, is the care bestowed upon 
the interring their dead, and the reverence which conse- 
crated the last resting-places of their departed relations and 
friends. 

Hence, in accordance with the superstitions peculiar to 
each nation, or tribe, the sepulchres were provided with 
ornaments, weapons, implements, and utensils which they 
deemed would be most serviceable in a ftiture state, and 
most agreeable to the tastes and pursuits of the deceased 
while living. The contents of their tombs, therefore, are 
found most valuable in aflfording a clue to the manners and 
customs oil^^aicient people, as well as identifying the race 
to which they belonged. 

The ancient Greeks and Eomans stand pre-eminent for 
the care, and even luxury, displayed in fiunishing their 
cemeteries, especially iu the East, and Italy. In our own 
country we have abundant evidence of this, from the numer- 
ous funeral monuments left by the latter people during 
their occupation of the British Isles. Prior to the iavasion 
of Caesar, the aboriginal tribes have also left traces of their 
burial-places, though, subsequently, these assimilated them- 
selves to the customs and mode of sepulture most iu vogue 
with their conquerors ; they, again, were succeeded by the 
Saxons from Germany, who, in their turn, imported their 
own peculiar forms of burial. 

In the north-eastern portion of Essex, and the borders of 
Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk adjoining, ancient sepulchres 
are extremely numerous. My attention has, therefore, 
naturally been drawn to them, in the pursuit of Archaeo- 
logical research. From my residence, near SaflfronWalden, 
in that neighbourhood, by the kind permission of owners 
and occupiers of lands, I have had ample opportunity of 
investigating their character. 

VOL. I. N 
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The details of some of these excavations, and a few re- 
marks upon their results, I propose to ojflter to the notice of 
this Meeting, believing that the scene of them, being laid in 
and about this county, fairly entitles them to find favour in 
the eyes of the Essex Archeeological Society. 

I take them in chronological order, for although, in the 
course of general excavations, I have obtained several coins 
of interesting types of Cunobeline and the early Britons, I 
have never examined any funeral deposit which can fairly 
be assigned to that people ; I must commence, therefore, 
with Eoman remains. 

In the course of the last seven years, I have discovered 
two large cemeteries at Chesterford, in this county, from 
each of which I obtained above fifty vessels. These con- 
sisted of Ampharce^ Diotce^ Ollce^ Paterce and Pocula^ large 
and small, and comprised a great variety of fine embossed 
and plain Samian, Caister, red and black ware, of good 
Eoman manufacture; the latter colour, however, prepon- 
derated ; but one vessel of glass occurred, fragmentary. 

These urns were chiefly in rows, at a yard or two apart, 
and nearly all contained burnt human bones, and, it is 
worthy of remark, very frequently in the same row, and 
side by side, with an entire skeleton, showing the co- 
existence of the two methods of interment. 
' Their contents often included the bones of animals, 
among which those of bullocks, pigs and moles, were dis- 
tinguishable. 

In one or two only were ornaments, and in no one was a 
coin discovered, nor have I at any time, among the numerous 
detached interments, met with a piece of money in them, 
except in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery, at Wilbraham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where a coin of Maximinus, perforated as a neck 
ornament, was enclosed in a vase full of burnt human bones. 

Several of the larger urns contaiaed one or two smaller 
vessels, and, in two instances, as many as three were en- 
closed. Agreeably to the Eoman customs, both these 
cemeteries were at some distance outside the walls of their 
stations ; so particular, indeed, were that people upon this 
point, that penal enactments were framed against intramural 
interments. In this, as well as in many other practices, they 
displayed a sagacity which their descendants in this country, 
at the present day, would do well to imitate. 
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The only exception made to this rule, was in the case of 
infants who had not cut their teeth. These were not burnt, 
and it was usual to bury them in the " suggrundaria/' i.e., 
under the eaves, and close to the walls of their houses. 

I have met with ample evidence of this custom, for in all 
the villas excavated under my superintendence, at Ickleton, 
in Cambridgeshire, Chesterford, Hadstock and Bartlow, in 
this coxmty, in 1848, 1850 and 1852, the remains of very 
small babies have been discovered. 

That these were interred by the Eomans is satis&ctorily 
established, since they have occurred almost invariably 
among the ruins of their buildings, and seldom singly. 
Six were foxmd in each of the two houses at Ickleton; three 
in one at Chesterford, and in another instance, at the same 
place, as many as fifteen tiny bodies lay in immediate prox- 
imity to a wall; these last were also accompanied by a 
corresponding number of equally tiny vessels, of imdeniable 
Eoman manufacture. It would seem that their parents had 
done all in their power, by providing them with nourishment, 
to soothe them, and stop the crying, which Yirgil, in the 
narrative of the descent of JEneas to Hades, in the 6th 
book of the jEneid^ mentions thus : — 

" Vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animee flentes in limine primo." 

The shades of the children were crying, and on the first 
threshold^ id est, just without^ the doors, in allusion, no doubt, 
to their usual place of sepulture — sl remarkable expression, 
in confirmation of this custom, which is corroborated by the 
testimony of other Latin writers, directly and indirectly. 
Pliny, in the 7th book and 16th chapter of his Natural 
History^ after observing that children cut their teeth in 
their seventh month, " Editis [in/antibus'] primores sepUmo 
mense gigni dentes priusquam in supera fere parte havd dubium 
est;^^ goes on to tell us that it was not customary to bum 
them before this took place : " Hominem priusquam genito 
dente cremari mos gentium non est.^^ Juvenal, also, in the 
15th Satire, v. 140, describes the funeral of a child as being 
without fire : " Terra clauditur infanSy et minor igne rogi^ 
But Fulgentius, an early writer (sixth century), in his 
'^Serms. Aniiquorum JExpositis^^^ not only gives us the name 
bestowed by the Eomans upon the burying-groimds of infants^ 
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and their age, but also assigns, as reasons for their not being 
burnt, that there were not bones of sufficient importance to 
be consumed, nor were their bodies large enough to fill up 
much space in the ground: ^' Suggrundaria anUqui dicebant 
sepukhra infantium^ quce necdum quadraginta dies implessenfy 
quia nee husta did paterant^ quia ossa quce comburentur non 
erantj nee tanti eadaveris immunitaSj qtm locus tumeseeret :^^ 
although, in the above passage, he mentions forty days as 
the period, I believe there is no reason to take the expres- 
sion otherwise than in a general sense, for Fabyan, another 
early writer, speaks of babies as being indefinitely interred 
in the suggrundaria. *^ Aiunt mortuos in/antes suggrundariis 
condi solereJ^ 

These instances of this mode of sepulture in my own 
experience are invested, therefore, with double interest, as 
confirming the veracity of the ancient writers that I have 
quoted ; and it is thus we are enabled to test their merits, 
and discriminate the authorities to be relied upon for the 
history of the past. 

For elucidating and completing history, societies, such as 
ours, have been established, of late years, in the different 
counties of England, and successfully, for they have met 
with universal sympathy. Much has been already done, 
but more remains to be accomplished ; and I need hardly 
remind this Meeting, that our head quarters at Colchester, 
and its vicinity, still present an ample area for exploration. 
I have endeavoured, in the short account I have given, par- 
ticularly of the infant burials, to point out the advantages 
of a close examination, and carefid comparison, of all the 
remains discovered, with the accounts given of the manners 
and customs of former ages, by the ancient writers. These 
are the rewards the Archseologist must look for, and the 
objects to be attained; this is the satisfaction he will enjoy, 
and I can assure him, from personal experience, it is great. 

The hope of encouraging my fellow-labourers in the 
Archaeological field, has induced me to lay the above de- 
tails before the Meeting this day, and my efforts will be 
amply rewarded if I prove successful in promoting the 
special objects of this Society. 

In conclusion, as the series of my excavations is too ex- 
tended for a single paper, I hope to be able to continue the 
chronological notice of their results on future occasions. 
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ON A EECENTLY DISOOVEEED MONUMENTAL 
BEASS, BELONGING TO BOWEES GIFFOED 
CHUECH. 

BT U. W. KING) ESQ. 

It was, I think, in the year 1845, while engaged in 
noting and copying the monumental and fenestral anti- 
quities of the Churches of South Essex, that I first ascer- 
tained that an early monumental brass, of one of the ancient 
and knightly family of Giflfard, mentioned in Salmon's 
History of Essex as existing in the Church of Bowers 
Gifford, had disappeared. Neither at that time, nor at 
various subsequent periods of enquiry, could I learn that 
any one had ever seen or heard of it. This occasioned no 
surprise, as I was aware, not only that many brasses had 
been lost, and that many sepulchral monuments and her- 
aldic windows had been destroyed, or defaced, since 1740, 
when Dr. Salmon wrote, but arms and inscriptions, which 
I had myself copied, have since perished, and are, perhaps, 
recorded only in my own collections.* 

I have now the satisfaction of reporting to the Essex 
Archseological Society, the recent recovery of this long-lost 
monumental brass. 

On visitiQg Bowers Giflford Church, in Time last, I was 
informed by the present Eector, the Eev. W. W. Tireman, 
that the effigy was in the possession of Major Spitty, of 
Billericay, to whom it had been given, many years ago, by 
the Churchwarden when the Church was rebuUt. Within 
the last few weeks, Major Spitty has placed it in the hands 
of Mr. Tireman, who immediately very obligingly famished 
me with the rubbing from which the accompanying engra- 
ving has been very accurately reduced. 

* In 1846, when taking Churcli notes at Prittlewell, which I knew, from ancient 
MSS., and other sources, was once very rich in brasses, inscriptions, and armorial 
windows, then nearly all despoiled, in answer to my enquiries, the sexton informed me 
that many of the tombstones were removed from the Church, about forty years pre- 
viously, and appropriated, by the Churchwarden of the time, to the purpose oi paving his 
yard. During the present year, I counted not less than ten of these sepulchral slabs 
lying near the line of the Southend Railway, more than a mile from the ^urch. 
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Although, unfortunately, in a mutilated condition, the 
result of comparatively modem violence and spoliation, the 
figure is one of pecuUar interest. Hitherto it has been 
neither described nor appropriated, and probably, for more 
than a century, it has been unknown to Archseologists — it 
may, therefore, be regarded as an entirely new discovery. 

The Church of Bowers Gifford, in the Himdred of Bars- 
table, stands in the marshes, perhaps a mile from the high 
road, from which it is from no point visible ; and being 
remote from any town, would be very likely to escape the 
notice of the Aiitiquary or Archaeologist, who, otherwise, 
from its obscure situation, would hardly expect to find 
within it any monument of interest. 

The present structure was barbarously rebuilt about 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. There are but few ves- 
tiges of the olden edifice remaining. The tower contains 
two ancient bells, one of them inscribed in Longobardic 
characters : + SIT. NOMEN. DOMINI. BENEDICTUM; 
the other in old English : + SAI^CTA. KATEEINA. OEA. 
PEO. NOBIS., both of which legends are of frequent 
occurrence upon the church bells iu that district, and else- 
where. An original perpendicular doorway opens into the 
belfry ; the nave is lighted by four square-headed windows 
of the 15 th century ; a plain octangular font of the same 
period remains, and in the south wall of the chancel there 
is a trefoil-headed piscina. 

Dr. Salmon's notice of the monument in this Church is 
as follows : — ^^ Under the north wall [of the chancel] is a 
gravestone, seven foot ia length, with the Portraiture of a 
Knight ; the legend, which was upon a fillet of brass, is 
torn off, the arms of Giffard remaining, six fieurs-de-lis 
3, 2 and 1." But I am able to refer to a much earlier men- 
tion of the monument, in a MS. in the Lansdowne Library, 
supposed to be written by Wm. Shower, Norroy, temp. 
Queen Eliz., from which it also appears that the Giffard 
arms were then in one of the windows of the Church, and 
perhaps this is the only record of their arms and quarterings 
extant : " Sabell, 3, 2 and 1 fioure de luce gould, Gyfford. 
Armine, a cheife gould and gules quarterly, St. Nic'las. 
Sabell, a chevron ermine betweene 3 lyoncells silver, pas- 
sante." And the writer afterwards adds, "Bures iu com- 
pleat hamys thar burryed, with his scotohon of armes.'^ 
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Shower had written " Bures " in both sentences ; in the 
former he has erased it, and inserted " Gyfford," but in the 
second, it remains uncorrected. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the monument was undoubtedly 
perfect, or the writer, according to his practice, would have 
mentioned it, had he found it defaced. Unfortunately, he 
did not record any inscriptions. In 1740, however, we find 
the brass fillet with its legend was gone; and Mr. Tireman 
has recently informed me that an aged parishioner remembers 
the figure perfect, but is unable to describe the fonn of the 
bascinet. 

The effigy is of life size ; the head and right thigh, it is 
to be feared, are irrecoverably lost, but the figure, notwith- 
standing its mutilated condition, is of peculiar interest, 
being among the earliest specimens we possess of this des- 
cription of monument, and a valuable addition to the series 
of English brasses. It is of the transition period, when 
changes were rapidly taking place in defensive armour, and 
perhaps were not always adopted. The costume, Mr. J. G. 
Waller informs me, "is no certain criterion of date, as we 
see figures on some monuments represented in a costume 
apparently earlier than the date of death, while others were 
probably executed at some period subsequent to the de- 
cease." The armour in which this figure is represented, 
seems, at least, as early as the year 1330, or some eighteen 
years prior to the date to which we shall assign it. At this 
time portions of plate armour, as brassarts and greaves, 
began to be worn. But this figure is clad only in banded 
ring mail, with the addition, however, of richly engraved 
genoullieres, and elbow plates. Over his hawberk he wears 
file jupon embroidered at the bottom. The belt is highly 
ornamented, and the hilt and scabbard of the sword elabo- 
rately wrought. I would here direct attention to the small 
cross engraven upon the pommel of the sword, which, calling 
to remembrance the ancient practice of swearing upon the 
sword — although the hilt itself forms a cross, which was 
essential to the sanctity of the oath — may have been one 
purpose of its introduction, for here the Knight would 
actually kiss the sacred sign. The sword is worn across 
the left thigh, but in later brasses, I think, it is more com- 
monly worn dependent perpendicularly by the side. The 
shield borne upon the left arm, and sustained across the 
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right shotilder by a narrow baldric, is of particularly elegant 
shape ; the field, charged with the five fleur-de-lis, is dia- 
pered with a graceful flowing foliated pattern, similar to 
the diapering upon the shield of Sir Hugh Hastings (1374) 
in Elsing Church, Norfolk, with which effigy this figure has 
some analogies, as it has also with that of Sir John de Creke 
(1327) in the Church of Westley Waterless, Cambridge- 
shire. 

There are but two of the family of Giffard, the dates of 
whose decease will accord with the period of the execution 
of this brass — ^namely. Sir Kobert Giffard, of Bures, who 
died 17th Edward II., and Sir John Giffard, his son, who 
deceased in 1348. After a careful examination of the cos- 
tume, and comparison with other monumental effigies of the 
period, I have no doubt that the person represented is Sir 
John Giffard, the last of the famUy upon record. In the 
Church there still remains a large stone, in the exact posi- 
tion indicated by Dr. Sahnon, but there are no traces of 
matrices upon its upper surface ; and, as far as could be 
ascertained by the Eev. Mr. Tireman, upon partially raising 
it, none were discoverable upon the under side. As there 
were, however, two slabs in the chancel, mentioned by 
Salmon, in memory of two former Eectors of the parish, 
who died in 1636 and 1641, respectively, this stone may, pos- 
sibly, be one of them, but neither of the inscriptions exist. 
The Giffards were, evidently, a family of considerable 
station, for they deduced their descent maternally from the 
same ancestry as the Conqueror ; but my researches do not 
enable me to extend their genealogy beyond that recorded 
by Morant Their territorial possessions and influence in 
the county were extensive. With reference to these, the 
accuracy of the Essex Historian is fully confirmed, and I 
find, upon an examination of the InqumUones Post Mortem^ 
that he has omitted nothing of importance. There are, 
however, some particulars to be derived from other records, 
of which Morant did not avail himself. 

The Giffards appear to have held the Manor of Bures 
Gifford, imder Hugh Bigod Earl of Norfolk, as early as the 
reign of Edward I. They descended from Walter Gifford, 
son of Osbem de Bolebec, and his wife Aveline, sister 
of Gunnora Duchess of Normandy, great-grandmother to 
the Conqueror, by whom this Walter was created Earl of 
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Buckiiigliam.* In 1253, William GiflSud, and Gundred 
his wife, were possessed of the advowson of the Church of 
S. Margaret de Bures; and in 1259 William GifGard is 
recorded as holding 100« of land in Bures, by the 8er- 
geancy of maMng the King's lard or bacon, whenever he 
should be in England; and that he also held the Hun- 
dred of Barstable of the King for £16, and one mark, and 
used before to pay the King £18. In 1281, King Edw. L, 
in exchange for the Bailyship of the Hundred-and-Half of 
Barstable, confirmed to William Gifford and Bobert his 
son, and Gxmdred the wife of the said Eobert, in fee, the 
Manor of Bowers, quit and exempt of the ancient fee farm, 
reserving view of frankpledge and other liberties of the 
same; reserving also to the said Eobert the fairs and profits 
of his market in Horingdon [Homdon], with some other 
exemptions, and free warren.* Gundred GiflPord died in 
1300, and Eobert was her son and heir.'l' 

It appears, from the Hundred EoUs, temp. Edw. I., that 
William Giffard exercised the power of life and death in 
his Manor of Bures, for he had erected a gallows in the 
ville^ but by what authority the Jurats were ignorant. J 
Robert the son and heir of Gundred, held, among other 
things, the Manor of Bures of Hugh Bigot by the yearly 
service of a pair of gilt spurs. Morant does not say in what 
year Eobert Gifford died, but as he cites an Inquisition 
17 Edw. II., it must be presumed that he deceased in 
1323. I do not, however, find this Inquisition in the 
calendars, neither does it occur in Sir Symonds Dewes* 
collection of Inquisitions relating to this county. Sir John 
GiflEard, the last of the family upon record, had a park at 

* Moranf s Hiitory of Euex, vol. ii. 

t Gtmdreda Gifford tenuit 1 messuagium and 120 acras terrs in villa de Rawrera 
(Kawreth) de Kege de Honore Beylie, per servitiom 4ti partis feodi milf , oum 4 aor^ 
prati, 2 acr* basci, and 8^ redd*. Bobertus est filius. Inq. post morf, 28 Edw. L 

X Hundredns de Berdestapel. Inquisitio facta apud Homindon, die Sci Thomas 
Apostoli, anno regoi B. £. fil. B. H. secundo. Item dicitur quod Dominus Willielmua 
Giffard erezit furcas, de novo, in villa de Bures, sed qua libertate, ignorant 

There are various o^er enquiries in the Hundred Bolls touching the claims made bj 
William Giffiird in Bures, Fobbing, and Magna Bemfleet, and in tiie following another 
reference is made to the gibbet, among other things. Yillata de Bures. Dicunt quod 
Wicford solebat reddere in manu H. Beg*, et Johes de Wicford tenet nunc. Item 
dicitur quod Willielmus Giffard nunc habet furcas, et nunc prius non solebat. Item 
dicunt quod cum solveret c'tam vicessimam suam a trrim — ^postea W. GiffSsurd oepit ab 
eis dimidium marcam. Item dicunt quod Dns Wills GifiEard clamat habere warrannum, 
sed quo warranto, ignorant. 

VOL. I. 
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Buers, and held also the Manor and Advowson of the Chui-ch, 
with other estates, by the service of a pair of gilt spurs, of 
the value of sixpence, yearly.* The particulars of these 
will be found in Morant's History of Eaaex^ with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant possessions which I find in the 
original Inquisition. It appears, from Newcourt's Reper- 
toriunij that Sir John Gifford was the son and heir of 
Sir Eobert, although the fact is not stated by Morant, and 
that he presented to the Church, on the 17th August, 1328, 
being the first presentation upon record. He died in 
1348, and in the origiual Inquisition is styled a knight, 
a title which is not accorded to him by Morant. William 
Brygod, son of Thomas Brygod, of Ffange [Vange], was 
his heir, but the consanguinity appears not. 

A more careful and extensive examination of records, 
had time permitted, might, perhaps, have enabled me to 
furnish a more complete history of the family and of their 
possessions, as I have references to charters and other docu- 
ments connected with Bowers Gifford, which I had not 
leisure to consult; but the facts adduced afford sufficient 
evidence for the correct appropriation of the brass. 

It is most fortunate that the effigy fell iuto the hands of 
Major Spitty, who was able to appreciate it as a work of 
art and antiquity, and to whom, not only this Society, but 
the Antiquaries of England, are greatly indebted; primarily, 
for its careful preservation for a series of years; and, 
secondly, for its opportune restoration, at a time when the 
historical value of such memorials is more fully understood. 
There is too much reason to fear that, had not Major Spitty 
evinced sufficient interest for Archaeology, as to preserve 
this valuable relic, it would, long since, have found its way 
to the braziers or the melting pot, which has, probably, 
been the fate of the missing portions of the figure. To the 
Eev. W. W. Tireman I desire to record my personal obliga- 
tion, for his attention in immediately informing me of its 
recovery ; and our associates will be gratified to learn that 
it is Mr.Tireman's design to restore it to its ancient position 
in the chancel of Bowers Church, where we may hope that 
the effigy of its founder — as it very probably is — ^will con- 
tinue imdisturbed over his remaius, and secure from any 
further act of Vandalism, for ages to come. 

* The Giffards had also lands in Morton-/t^a;^A-ODgar. 
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ROMAN EEMAINS AT COGGESHALL. 

BT THB REV. EDWABD L. CXTITB, B.A. 

The condition of Britain, nnder the Boman rule, is a 
very interesting and important chapter in our iN'ational 
History, which has been very imperfectly written in the 
Uterary records which have come down to ns, and which 
can now only be elucidated by the inductions which ArcheB- 
ology may be able to draw from a study of the material 
remains of those times which are scattered here and there 
throughout the land. 

Our own County of Essex is a part of Britain which was 
earliest colonized by the Bomans, and contained the first, 
and always one of the greatest, of their military cities — 
Colonia Camulodunum. To trace out its Boman history, 
therefore, would be to supply one valuable page to that 
chapter of our National History, of which I have spoken. 

^0 this end, all its Boman antiquities must be carefully 
observed, and noted, and classified, and studied. If we had 
an Ordnance Map of the County, on which all the Boman 
discoveries which have been made for years back were 
marked, all the portions of Boman roads traced in red ink, 
and all the foundations of walls, and the places where 
sepulchral deposits, and coins, and other antiquities have 
been found, indicated by significant dots and crosses ; and 
if, besides, to all these memoranda there were figures of 
reference to a Common Place Book, in which we could find 
careful details of all these discoveries; we should be in 
possession of a fund of materials, from which a competently 
qualified Archseologist might, at once, write a very valuable 
sketch of the history of Boman Essex. 

And it is very wonderful how rapidly such materials 
accumulate, under the hands of even a few diligent en- 
quirers. The great difiiculty against which we have to 
contend, in the endeavour to accumulate such material, is 
the idea which people wiU give way to, that the little 
isolated discovery, which happens to have come under their 
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own observation, is of no value. But, though it may seem 
of no value to the observer who is not versed in such sub- 
jects, it may be an important fact to the Archaeologist ; or, 
though it may be really of little value alone, yet, in con- 
nexion with other observations, it may lead to important 
conclusions. 

Thus, a broken, empty vessel of clay is found one day ; 
a year after, a few foundations of walls, near the same spot; 
then another urn or two ; then a few coins are collected 
from the neighbouring labourers, who have turned them up 
in the fields; and so on, until at length, perhaps, we obtaia 
such a group of discoveries as reveals to us the site of a 
Soman town or village, and tells us something of its history. 

Connect a series of such discoveries, and we not only 
obtain a map of Boman Britain, showing us, at a glance, 
how far the country was occupied and cultivated under the 
Boman rule ; but we learn, too, much about the degree of 
civilization which the native population attained to tmder 
their Boman masters ; much of the intermixture of races, 
and, consequently, of religions, and manners, and customs, 
and ideas, which then took place in England ;* and a num- 
ber of other questions, of no little importance to a thorough 
knowledge of this important portion of oiu* National History. 

Does any one ask — bb many do still ask — why should we, 
in the nineteenth century, care to know more about these 
old invaders of England than the outline of the facts which 
their great Writers have related to us? We reply that these 
great Writers have given us but the merest skeleton of the 
Boman history of Britain ; and we seek to fill up the 
skeleton to the likeness of the living man who acted so 
great a part upon the stage of England. Cfui bono ? Why, 
the Boman occupation of Britain extends from the period 
of the acme of their greatness, down to the period of their 
decline and ruin ; and the greatness and decay of the great 
Empire of those conquering, civilizing, practical Bomans — 
so like in many traits of tiieir personal and national cha- 
racter to us Englishmen — ^forms a problem which we shall 
do well to study, even in this nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. Out bono ? Why the way in which those 

* Which was far greater than is commonly imagined ; for the soldiers who oocupied 
Britain, under the Itoman ensigns, were by no means all Italians ; they were gathered 
from eyery part of the world which was subjset to the Imperial power of Rome. 
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old Eomans not only conquered, but occupied and civilized 
the countries which they conquered, presents us another 
problem which conquering and colonizing England has sore 
need to study — and may study well in the remains of 
Boman civilization which are still rife in the soil and in the 
institutions of England. These old Romans laid the foim* 
dation of the civilization of modem England. Much of our 
existing institutions, and habits, and modes of thought, has 
its root far back in Roman times ; and, if it be worth while 
to the statesman, the lawyer, tixe divine, the citizen, to 
every man of liberal education, to study tixe history of his 
country — ^to study how England and Ihiglishmen came to 
be what they are — ^he must study first, and well, the his- 
tory of the Roman occupation; and this he can only do 
thoroughly, and to good purpose, in the light which modem 
ArchsBological research is throwing upon the subject. 

This may appear a long, and perhaps pretentious, preface 
to a paper containtag nothing but a few notes of a few not 
very important observations ; but I wished to justify, to 
those who do not appreciate the end at which we ArcheBolo- 
gists aim, the pains which we take in collecting what appear 
to them worthless things, and debating about what appear 
to them worthless facts ; and I wished, also, to endeavour 
to impress upon all, to whom any little Archseological fact 
may become kikown, the desirableness — I had almost said 
the duty-— of observing it carefully, and putting it on record, 
for the use of those who will make a scientific use of it. 

My immediate object is to bring together some scattered 
facts, tending to show that there was a Roman settlement 
iu or near the present site of the little town of Coggeshall. 

In the first place, it is on one of the best marked Roman 
roads in the coimty, the road, viz., from Colchester f^CohniaJj 
through Braintree and Dunmow, which branched off in one 
direction to Cambridge fCamhoricum) ^ and in another to 
St. Alban's f^Verulamium). That the original road in this 
part of its course followed much the same track that it does 
now, there are two Uttle circumstances to show ; one, that 
on the road about a mile west from the town of Coggeshall, 
and within the parish, are two or three cott^es, still known 
by the name of Stock Street; and again, in the recent re- 
building of the bridge, about 1 J miles iurther west, by 
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which the present road crosses the little river of Blackwater 
in the parish of Bradwell, there were found sufficient proofs 
that the original Boman road crossed the river at precisely 
the same point. 

Again, there have been numerous Boman antiquities 
discovered here. Dr. Holland, in his translation of Cam- 
den's Britannia^ p. 449, and Weever, in his Funeral 
Monuments^ p. 619, mention the discovery of a sepulchral 
deposit, in the following words : — 

" In a place called West Field, three-quarters of a mile 
from Coggeshall (probably near the Mill, now called West 
Mill\ and belongiag to the Abbey, there was found by 
touching with a plough, a great brazen pot. The plough- 
man, supposing it to have been hid treasure, sent for the 
Abbot to see it taken up. The mouth of the pot was closed 
with a white substance like paste or clay, as hard as burnt 
brick; and, when that was removed, another pot enclosed a 
third, which would hold about a gallon, and this was 
covered with a velvet-like substance fastened with a silken 
lace ; within this were found whole bones and many pieces 
of small bones wrapped up in fine silk of fresh colour, which 
the Abbot took for the relics of some saint, and laid up in 
his vestiary ; but more probably it was a Boman um.'' 

In the present state of our knowledge of such things, 
there can be no doubt that this was a Boman sepulchral 
deposit ; it is not at all uncommon, in such deposits, to find 
a large vessel of brass or earthenware thus enclosing a 
number of smaller vessels of clay, glass, &c., with calcined 
bones, and personal ornaments. 

Again, at p. 618, Weever gives an account of another 
still more important discovery : — " Adjoyning to the rode 
called Coccill-way which to this towne leadeth, was lately 
found an arched vault of bricke, and therein a burning 
lamp of glasse covered with a Boman tyle some 14 inches 
square, and one ume with ashes and bones, besides two 
sacrificing dishes of smooth and polished red earth (paterae 
of Samian ware) having the bottom of one of them with 
faire Boman letters inscribed COCCILIM." ("See the Plate, 
fig. l.J Burton, in his Commentary on Antoninus* s Itinerary , 
p. 230, gives a print of this urn f'See Plate, fig. IJ, and teUs 
us farther, that it was "of a polite and most fine substance, 
resembling rather corall than red earth" — i.e., it was of 
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Samian ware; probably the so-called "lamp of glasse," 
covered with a tile, was a glass vase.* This must have 
been the sepulchre of a person of some importance.f 

These discoveries, perhaps, do not prove more than that 
there may have been a villa here. But there is also^ evidence, 
which has been accumulating unnoticed for some years 
past, that there was a burial-ground of some extent here ; 
from which we may infer a larger population than that of a 
villa. 

In a couple of fields, called Crow Bam and Garden 
Fields, on the north of the road from Coggeshall to Brain- 
tree, at a little distance west of the town, gravel has been 
excavated for some years back; I am told that, from time to 
time, a considerable number of Eoman urns had been dis- 
covered. I possess a drawing of one which was discovered 
some years ago, but which is now destroyed ; it is of nearly 
the shape of that represented in the plate, fig. 3, but larger 
than the vase there represented ; its dimensions were 10| 
inches in height, and about 8 in width. Several have more 
recently been discovered, and two of them, smaller ones, 
which were preserved tolerably entire, and which are now 
in my possession, are represented on the opposite Platp, figs. 
3 and 4. One of these, fig. 3, was enclosed within a Larger 
vessel, whose impress I saw in the bank of earth, but its 
fragments had been thrown among the gravel and carted 
away. These urns were deposited, as is usual in Eoman 
sepulchral deposits, on the top of the gravel, which lies 
about two feet beneath the surface of the soil. 

Human bones have also been found here (in possession of 
Mr. C. Smith, of Coggeshall) ; and there occur two plots of 
soil, of some yards square, in each of which was a layer of 
black ashes, perhaps the traces of funeral pyres. 

I am also told that in the middle of the present gravel 
pit field (Crow Bam Field), were found a large quantity of 
Eoman bricks,{ which were taken out and used to repair 
the farm premises. The space over which these urns were 
scattered is about three acres. 

* Modem chymistry has exploded the romantic idea about ever-burning lamps : 
lamps are sometimes found in sepulchres, and not improbably they were lighted when 
they were put in ; they are usually of earthenware or metal. ^ ^ 

t Weever conjectures that it was the sepulchre of one Coccilius, a Lord of the town, 
from whom it took its name of Coggeshall ; we know now that Coccilii M. is only the 
mark of the potter who made the paterae. 

X Query, the debris of the Koman arched yault which Weeyer mentions. 
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To the east of this cemetery, with one field intervening, 
is the park-like field in fipont of Highfield House; an avenue 
of fine elm trees extends from the house to the road, run- 
ning from north to south ; the easternmost row of trees is 
planted on the edge of an artificial dyke, in the hollow of 
which runs the drive up to the house. This bank and 
hoUow-way have very much the appearance of the agger 
and ditch of a Eoman Camp. From the southern extremity 
of this, another very similar ditch runs westward, in the 
direction of the Eoman Cemetery ; there are faint indica- 
tions of a continuation of this along the western side ; and 
the line of the hedge along the northern side would com- 
plete a square inclosure of about an acre and a half in 
extent. My attention was first called to the eastern and 
most conspicuous of these lines of embankment, by hearing 
it spoken of as Eoman ; but there does not appear to be 
any general tradition of the kind, and, from the way in 
which the intimation came to me, it may have been merely 
the echo of the opinion of some previous antiquary. 

My next piece of evidence is, that a number of Eoman 
coins have been foimd in the neighbourhood — one or two 
in the town itself, others in the immediate neighbourhood, 
several in the Garden Field which intervenes between High- 
field, in which is the supposed camp, and Crow Bam Field, 
in which the sepulchral urns are found. Some of those 
which I mention as in the possession of Mr. H. Doubleday, 
have been collected by a former tenant of the farm in which 
is the cemetery field ; many of those in the possession of 
Mr. W. Doubleday and Mr. C. Smith, have been obtained 
from the labouring men of the town, and have been found 
by them in their work in the gardens and fields ; those in 
the possession of Mrs. E. M. White were, probably, found 
on the Highfield Estate ; and of those in the possession of 
Miss Hunt, one was found in the town, and the remainder, 
I can only presume, have been found in the neighbourhood. 

The following is a classified list of these coins : — 

M. Antoninus (81, B. C), a denarius, 

found at Kurd Hall Farm In possession of Mr. C. Smith. 

Nero (a.d. 54-68*), 2nd bronze .... „ Miss Hunt. 

Vespasian (69-79), 2nd bronze .... „ „ 

* The figures in parentheses give the periods during whieh the Emperors reigned, 
fipom Akerman's CaUthffu$ o/Mmum Coim, 
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Vespasiaii (69-79), 2iid bronro .... In possession of Mr. C. Smith. 

Domitdan (81-96), 2nd bronse .... „ Miss Hunt. 

Ditto „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Trajan (98-117), 2nd bronze „ Miss Hunt. 

Hadrian (117-138), 2nd bronze. ... „ Mr. H. Doubledajr. 

Ditto, 3rd bronze, found in the 

field in front of Seripp's Farm „ Rey. £. L. Cutis. 

Antoninus (138-161), one men- 
tioned by Weever „ 

Ditto, 2nd bronze „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Faustina (wife of Antoninus) 2nd 

bronze „ Rey. E. L. Cutts. 

M. Aurelius (161-180), 2nd bronze. „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Commodus (180-192), 2nd bronze . „ „ 

Julia Domna (wife of Seyerus) 

(193-211), a denarius „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Gallienus (263-268), 3rd bronze . . „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Victorinus (265-267), 3rd bronze . . „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Ckudius Gothieus (268-270), 3rd 

bronze „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Tetricus (267-272), 3rd bronze .... „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Claudius Tacitus (276), 8rd bronze . „ Mrs. R. M. White. 

Diocletian (284-305), 3rd bronze . . „ Mr. C. Smith. 

CarausiuB (287-293), 3rd bronze . . „ „ 

Ditto, 3rd bronze „ Mr. W. Doubleday. 

Maximinus (308-313), 3rd bronze • • » n 

Constantine (323-337), 3rd bronze . „ Mrs. R. M. White. 

Ditto „ Mr. W. Doubleday. 

Ditto „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Ditto „ Miss Hunt. 

Three ditto „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Magnentius (350-353), 3rd bronze. . „ Mr. H. Doubleday. 

Theodosius (379-395), 3rd bronze. . „ „ 

Head of Constantinopolis „ „ 

Undecypherable, 1 „ Rey. E. L. Cutts. 

Ditto, 1 „ Mr. W. Doubleday. 

Ditto, 2 „ Mr. C. Smith. 

Seyeral sold to Mr. Wire, of Colchester. 



I am also informed that, during the time that the farm, 
in which is the burial-ground, was held by a former tenant 
— ^Mr. Barnard — ^there were foimd "a stone, of the size of a 
large orange, marked with characters like (Arabic) figures;" 
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two bronze images, " one, in attitude of prayer, the other 
dressed something like a priest;" "a small bone box, with 
two magnifying glasses in it, about the size of a shilling;" 
and another urn, besides that already described, and darker 
in colour than it. As I have not seen any of these things, 
I can do nothing more than transcribe tiie unsatisfactory 
descriptions I receive of them ; whether they are Eoman or 
not, I cannot judge. 

Again, Eoman bricks have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. I have. already mentioned those found in the 
cemetery field (Crow Bam Field). In the recent restora- 
tion of the Parish Church, pieces of brick were found built 
into the old wall as rubble, and among them were some 
fragments of scored and flanged tiles, which are imdoubtedly 
of Eoman date. The existing remains of the neighbouring 
Abbey, are built partly of bricks of the Eoman type ; but 
since there are also moulded bricks of the same type of 
undoubted 13th century date, it is doubtftd whether any of 
these bricks were actually of Eoman date ; the monks may 
have used bricks which they found upon the spot, and 
imitated them in their own manufacture ; but, on tiie other 
hand, they may have imitated those which were so abim- 
dant at Colchester, and which were so profusely used in the 
ecclesiastical buildiags there.* 

Taking, then, all this evidence together, we may infer that 
in the time of the Eoman occupation, at this convenient 
distance on the great western road from Colonia, there were 
Eoman habitations: the sumptuous interments mentioned 
by Weever, indicate that one or more of the inhabitants 
were persons of consequence ; the large burial-ground, con- 
taining only interments of an inferior character, indicates 
a population of persons of the lower class ; that is, there 
was not merely a villa here, but a village, or small town: 
and the range of the series of coins, would indicate that 
this village, or small town, dated from an early period of the 
Eoman occupation, and continued to the close of the Eoman 
rule over the island. 

* Numerous querns, or stones of handmills, are scattered about the neighbourhood ; 
Mr. C. Smith, has several in a veir perfect condition. These handmills, it is true, 
appear to have been in use in times long subsequent to that of the Boman occupation ; 
they are even yet in use in Ireland, and in some parts of the Continent ; so Ihat we 
cannot, therefore, be certain that all, or even any, of these querns are of Boman date ; 
still, it was worth while to mention their existence. 
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Drake, in a paper in the 6th volume of the ArchcBologia^ 
would assign to Coggeshall the honour of being the Eoman 
military station called Canonium, which occurs between 
Colonia and Ceesaromagus, in the 9th Iter of Antoninus. 
But he makes the correctness of this conjecture depend 
upon the correctness of his previous allocation of Caesar- 
omagus to Dunmow; and modem antiquaries generally 
place Ceesaromagus at or near Chelmsford, and, consequently, 
Canonium at or near Kelvedon. In truth, the sites of the 
Eoman stations for Essex, are not (with the exception of 
Colonia — Colchester) determined with anything like cer- 
tain y ; in assigning the sites of the stations between 
London and Colonia, the antiquaries have assumed that the 
ancient Eoman road of the 9th Iter pursued the course of 
the present high road, and they have taken the towns which 
most nearly correspond with the distances of the Iter, as the 
representatives of the old stations. Antoninus says, that 
from Camulodunum to Canonium is IX thousand paces; 
from Canonium to Caesaromagus, XII ; thence to Duro- 
titum, XVI ; and thence to Londinium, XV. Now, from 
Colchester to Kelvedon is about 9 miles ; and thence to 
Chelmsford about 12 ; and thence to Eomford about 16 ; 
and thence to London about 16. So the two lists are com- 
pared, and Kelvedon is assigned to be Canonium, Chelms- 
ford Ceesaromagus, &c. ; though neither at one place nor the 
other, have any such amount or kind of Eoman antiquities 
been found, as we assume that a station would leave behind it. 

But, although the generally received theory, as to the 
sites of the stations of the 9th Iter, is not fully established, 
yet I am not about to disturb it, by adopting Drake's 
theory, in favour of the claim of Coggeshall to be Canonium. 
It appears to me, that antiquaries have been somewhat led 
astray, by the desire to find, in every place where there 
were extensive traces of Eoman occupation, one of the 
military stations given in the Itinera. But, during the 
500 years that the Eomans held the island, they appear to 
have occupied, and cultivated, and civilized it much more 
thoroughly than cursory readers of the history of Eoman 
Britain have imagined. There were many villages and 
towns in England besides those on the great military ways; 
and not even all those which lay upon the military roads 
were named in the Itineraries^ but only the regular halting- 
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places ; just as, in modem Itineraries^ only the post-towns 
occur. All that I venture to claim for Ooggeshall is, that 
it was the site of a Boman village, or small town, on the 
great road from Colonia to Yerulamium. 



I append a few notes of the discoveries, alluded to in the 
preceding paper, made during the rebuilding of Blackwater 
Bridge. 

Mr. Murdock, the intelligent Clerk of the Works, informed 
me that there were the remains of several successive timber 
bridges, and that there were planks at a considerable depth 
below tiie present bed of the river, having the darkness and 
heaviness characteristic of very old oak ; his idea was, that 
the river might have been paved with these planks, to form 
a ford ; for, as the soil is boggy here, some such paving 
would be necessary to make a ford passable on a road so 
much frequented. 

We are told, however, by those versed in Boman habits, 
that they invariably bridged over the streams which were 
crossed by their great military roads; the bridges over 
insignificant streams being sometimes composed of a hori* 
zontel roadway of planks laid upon abutments of piles. 

Several objects of antiquarian interest were discovered, at 
a considerable depth below the bed of the stream. A portion 
of a glass vessel, which was lost, but which was described 
by Mr. Murdock as like in quality and appearance to Boman 
vessels of glass which he had seen. Mr. C. Smith, of 
Coggeshall, has the upper portion of an earthenware drain 
pipe, the upper orifice enlarged for the insertion of the next 
pipe, which resembles Boman aqueduct or drain pipes. A 
portion of a brick, honeycombed with deep irregular holes, 
like the work which architects call rustication, is in my 
possession. A vertebra of a large ox was found m the same 
stratum with these things. And, lastly, there was found 
the iron instrument of which an etching is given on the 
opposite Plate. It is believed by antiquaries to be a horse- 
shoe for a horse with a diseased hoof, the two tags of iron 
being clasped over the hoof^ and the shoe farther fastened 
by a rope attached to the hook, which will be seen in the 
hinder part of the shoe. Whether this was really the use 
of the singular-looking instrument, is by no means certain, 
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but no more satisfactory explanation has yet been suggested. 
Several of them have been found, both in England and on 
the Continent. Mr. C. Eoach Smith has engraved one 
from Evereux, in the 3rd vol. of his Collectanea Antiqua^ 
and another, found in London, in the Catalogue of his 
Museum, p. 78. The ornamentation of the one before us, 
and its good preservation, render it an interesting example 
of the type. 
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EEMAEKS ON THE BOUND CHXTKCHES OF 
ENGLAND, WITH ESPECIAL KEFERENCE TO 
THE CHURCH AT LITTLE MAPLESTEAD, 

ESSEX. 

BT OBOBOB BUCKLBR, BSQ. 

Four so-called Eoiind Churches still exist, and are easily 
recognized by their peculiar architecture. The body, or 
nave, for the use of the laity, is of circular shape, having, 
sometimes, a clerestory of tower-like form, surmounted by 
a conical roof, verging to a peak, and terminated by a 
vane ; attached is an oblong chancel, sometimes with aisles 
and side altars ; these being roofed and gabled in the or- 
dinary way. 

The following is the order in which the Churches stand, 
as regards their antiquity:- 

No, 1, St. Sepulchre's, Cambridge. 
No. 2. The Temple Church, London. 
No. 3. St. Sepulchre's, Northampton. 
No. 4. St. John's, Little Maplestead, Essex. 

Various speculations have been started as to the origin 
of this plan of building, and the opinion mostly favoured 
by writers upon the subject seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the Templars^ from veneration, first adopted the 
peculiar form of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at 
Jerusalem, as a model for their imitation. Of the four 
Eound Churches left, that in London only may fairly be 
attributed tu the Knights Templars; the others, to the 
Knights Hospitallers, a more religious and less warlike 
order, that eventually superseded the Templars. North- 
ampton and Cambridge are entered in Ecton's Thesaurus^ a 
high authority, as parochial and vicarial; I believe they 
remain so to this Aslj. The former of these belonged to 
the Cluniac Order of St. Andrew at Barnwell ; the latter 
to the Austin Canons Priory, of the same place ; while 
Maplestead belonged to the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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St. Sepulchre's, Cambridge, since its " restoration," re- 
sembles Maplestead in general outline ; but the inner 
diameter, or tower-like clerestory, over the columns, is 
carried up in masonry, and has windows. The overhang- 
ing cornice, upon corbels, is flush with the slightly-project- 
ing buttresses, and the main wall of the Church is similarly 
treated. It is considered the most ancient of the four, and 
attributed to the reign of Henry I., or between the First 
and Second Crusades. There are eight sturdy columns, of 
N'orman character, without bases; the capitals vary in 
pattern, and sustain eight semicircular arches, enriched 
with the zigzag, or chevron moulding ; these support the 
wall of the clerestory. There are also moulded ribs, which 
help to carry the roof of the aisle. 

This, in common with other Churches, appears to have 
been subjected to the changes of style and details of subse- 
quent periods ; and, in the latter end of the 15th century, 
an aditional story was raised, for the purposes of a bell 
chamber. This feature was pulled down, about a dozen 
years ago, when the Church was "restored," and what was 
considered its original appearance re-imparted to it. And 
here allow me to dissent from a prevailing taste and feeling 
which too often, as in this example, prompt the destruction 
of additions (rendered interesting in themselves by their 
antiquity) to our ancient edifices, for the sake of producing 
what is only imagined to have been the original design and 
its terminations. Were this dangerous practice indulged, 
to the full extent of the spirit evinced by modem Church 
restorers, we should, ultimately, find ourselves deprived of 
many interesting and beautiful specimens of architectural 
detail, and we should lose the clue to the dates of buildings 
now unmistakeably traceable by the aggregation of the 
styles ; the tastes, also, of successive ages, and the con- 
necting links in the history of architecture, would be, by 
such means, wholly obliterated. 

The Temple Church, in Fleet Street, London, styled by 
Stow, "The New Temple," dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
is a most highly-finished specimen of architecture. The 
nave, built in the reign of Henry II., is said to have been 
consecrated by Heraclius Patriarch of Jerusalem, in the 
year 1185, the year when it is recorded that the Templars 
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rtimoved fi*om their old house, in Holborn. The style is 
transition Norman, or the " First order of the pointed 
style," in Dr. Milner's classiflcation. The (Columns are 
clustered, the capitals have volutes, and the arches are 
richly moulded. The next story, distinguished as the 
triforium, consists of intersected Norman arches; the 
third, or clerestory, has semicircular ivindows, and the roof 
is groined. The chancel, with its aisles, are " Early 
English," of the reign of Henry III., five bays in length, 
of uniform design, and grand proportions. They were con- 
secrated A.D. 1240. 

St. Sepulchre's, Northampton, assigned to the end of the 
12th, or beginning of the 13th, century, is characteristic of 
the style that prevailed in the reign of King John ; the 
columns are late Norman, and the acutely-pointed arches 
merely chamfered on the edge. The design is more simple 
than the preceding, but the Walls are thicker, the columns 
eight in number, single shafts, and of large diameter. It 
is worthy of note, that here and at Maplestead the inner 
diameter, over the columns, is angular, while, in the other 
two examples, the circular form is kept throughout. A 
very fine west tower and spire wefe added in the 14th 
century. I am unable to inform yoti Whether modem 
"restoration" has prompted their removal. 

St. John's, Little Maplestead, considered to be the latest 
of the four specimens, has, certainly, less original work left 
than any of the other examples* There can hardly be a 
doubt that the original structure was of the " Traiisition 
Norman" period, and historical antiquaries affix the date 
of its erection to the reigns of King John and Henry III. 

The contiguous parishes of Great and Little Maplestead, 
in the Hundred of Hinckford, and County of Essex, ob- 
tained their names from the maple trees that abounded in 
the locality, in Saxon times. On reference to Morant's 
County History^ we find that the name of the owner of the 
parish, as long back as Edward the Confessor, is preserved, 
and that the Maplesteads are mentioned in Domesday Book. 
In the reign of King Stephen, Maplestead Parva was vested 
in Eobert Doisnel, whose daughter Juliana married William 
Fitz-Andelin, steward to King Henry IL, and, with her 
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husband's permission, gave the whole parish, and its ap- 
purtenances, to the Knights Hospitallers. This donation 
was confirmed by King John, and the value of the gift was 
increased by King Henry III., who granted the brethren 
liberty of free warren, Morant slightly errs when he says 
that a Preceptory was established here. A Preceptory 
being a manor possessed by the Knights Templars, where, 
erecting a Church and house, they placed some of their 
ftatemity, under the government of a superior. But as 
Ecton and Tanner, high authorities, agree that it belonged 
to the Knights Hospitallers^ it must, therefore, have been a 
Commandery^ according to Morant's own interpretation of 
the term. This benefice was called '^ Le Hospital," and 
became exceedingly flourishing from the gifts of many 
benefactors in this and adjoining counties. 

The Church is, traditionally, said to have had the privi- 
lege of sanctuary — one of the wisest institutions of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers — ^which aflforded shelter and pro- 
tection to those flying from the resentment of enemies, 
until their innocence was proved, or legal compensation 
made for the offence ; this privilege was seldom violated by 
the barbarians of antiquity. 

It is a small, low edifice, and, at the present time, little 
better than a ruin, being in process of rebuilding ; the plan 
comprises a circular nave, an oblong chancel and a west 
porch of the 15th century. It is worthy of particular re- 
mark, that the chancel, in this example, is coeval with the 
nave ; it has an apsidal east end, in which appears the only 
original window ; the masonry is gone and the arch broken 
through. The aperture, even in this condition, is small in 
size, and 8 feet 4 inches from the floor. 

The nave, 29 feet in diameter, is rubble-built; and, 
according to ancient authority, had broad and shallow but- 
tresses on the outside ; indeed, traces of them yet remain. 
They were replaced or added to, probably in the 15th 
century, when they assumed the present bulky proportions. 
Light is admitted by four other windows, of the same age, 
but larger dimensions than those in the chancel ; the masonry 
of them has just been renewed, and filled with painted glass, 
of unobtrusive design. The aisle is 7 feet in width. The 
inner diameter is formed by six clustered columns, com- 
posed of triangular shafts, with a small column attached to 
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each face, an arrangement producing a great richness of 
vertical lines and deep shadows ; the moulded captals sup- 
port arches of fine form, but not older than Edward Ist's 
time ; counter arches, of like detail, span the aisle, &om 
each column, to the outer wall. I am giv^i to understand 
that the arches and piers have been removed, reworked, 
and rebuUt, and that all the " old masonry was used that 
could be brought in." The flat ceilings of the aisle and 
central portion have been renewed; the latt^ is framed 
witii wood beams, and a well-hole leading to the belfry. 

The floor, perhaps, contained no relic of interest, but in 
the course of the repairs a portion of an ancient stwie eoffin, 
having a cavity for the reception of the head, some pieces 
of Norman mouldings, and a sculptured grotesque head 
were discovered. 

The fragment of the Norman Font is interesting : the top 
only is left, and that has no bottom to it. It measures 
2 feet 4 inches square, the angles are cut off, and on the 
Cardinal sides are sculptured panels, in very slight relief. 
One contains a rudely-formed cross, and others volutes. 
The pedestal was modem, and the ancient lining of lead 
had been replaced by one of copper, too small for the font. 

The chancel (at the present time roofless and dilapidated) 
is 35 feet in length and 14 feet 8 inches in width ; the 
walls, rubble-built, are 2 feet 8 inches in thickness. 

In addition to the east window alluded to, there are four 
double-light windows, of Edward 3rd's time, uniform in 
size and arrangement— two on either side ; the tracery, an 
ogee pattern, is delicately executed : those on the south are, 
as yet, untouched, and have small and characteristic labels. 
The jamb of the easternmost is hollowed out for a piscina, 
which now presents little more than a mutilated surface of 
rubble-work. In the construction, or ancient repairs, of 
this wall, many blocks of moulded stone were used; a 
modem door leads to a new vestry. The windows on the 
north have new tracery and mullions. The priest's door, 
with a plain arch and label, of an acute form, is on this 
side ; and, near it, is a recess in the wall, probably the re- 
mains of an ancient ambry, or locker, about 3 feet square, 
and 2 feet 2 inches from the floor line; the sides are 
splayed. The floor, in modem times, was paved with com- 
mon tiles and bricks. A wooden sill (probably that of the 
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rood sereen), piereed with the usual mortice holes, remains 
bedded in the floor ; it defines the extent of the nave, a 
limit apparently produced by completing the outside line of 
the circle. 

The west poreh (11 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) is 
a fine specimen of timber construction, of tl^e 15th century, 
gabled towards the west, where is a four-centred dooFwsy, 
with spandrels ; in firont of it a brick chimney has been 
erected, for modern purposes. The timbers are of massive 
proportions. The north side also remains, and has another 
entrance door, agreeing in construction and style with that 
just described. The south side was removed, some years 
ago, to enlarge the space for a school-room : old plans of 
the Church show a third door here — a curious circumstance 
when we consider the diminutive size of the Church and 
its remote situation. The interior of the porch deserves a 
careful description, since great labour was bestowed upon 
its construction and finish. The walls, in modem times, 
have been lathed and plastered, a process that conceals but 
little of the overhanging double-wall plates, which are richly 
moulded and embattled : the principal rafters are of the 
same size and finish as the purline. They are both cham- 
fered, and divide the roof into square panels ; within these 
are rafters of inferior size, moulded on the edges and filled 
in with close boarding. The ridge piece, at the apex, is 
square, and placed anglewise to receive the rafters. 

The west door of the nave, within this porch, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of Edward I.'s time ; the receding jambs 
and arch are diapered with roses, in slight relief, as also is 
the underside of the label ; the extreme point of the latter 
is converted into an ogee, and terminated with a finial. 
The whole surface of this beautifiil doorway has been re- 
worked, and a new oak door, upon Birmingham hinges, 
added. 

The roofs of the nave are covered with tiles, upon timbers 
of modem construction, and the lantern is weather-boarded. 
There is a small bell, by Mears, 1853. The old pulpit and 
desk are beneath notice, and the only inscription in the 
Church is a plain square tablet, to William Turner, 1771. 

A few words, in conclusion, upon the comparative dimen- 
sions of the naves of these Churches. Northampton is the 
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largest, being 66 feet 6 inches, clear diameter ; and Maple- 
stead the smallest, 29 feet. The walls of the former axe 
7 feet in thickness, and the columns 4 feet 9 inches in 
diameter. Those of the latter 2 feet 8 inches and 1 foot 
7 inches. The circular aisles of these are about 7 feet in 
width, while that of the Temple is 13 feet 6 inches. The 
chancel of Maplestead has no aisle ; that of Cambridge one, 
on the north; while the Temple and Northampton have 
both north and south aisles. 
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CUEIOUS EXTRA.CT8 FROM A MS. DIARY, OP 
THE TIME OF JAMES II. AND WILLIAM AND 
MARY. 

BT THE BEY. BDWABD L. CtTTTS, B.A. 

The following extracts are from a portion of a MS. Diary, 
written by Jolm Button, of Coggesliall, in two old alma- 
nacks, wMch axe now in the possession of Miss Hunt, a 
descendant of Bufton^s. The notes are especially of local 
interest, but many of those which are here given have a 
general interest too, since some of them mention curious 
customs now obsolete, and others depict vividly little inci- 
dents in the social life of the period, which assist us in 
understanding what like were the men and the times of 
the days of William and Mary. 

At tite end of one of these almanacks (the British Merlin 
for 1677), Mr. Bufton kept a private Eegister of BTirials, 
to some of which are notes of ftmeral customs : — 

Jan. 31, 1679. Thomas Cockerel, of Hoo Green, and Mr. T. Jessop 
were both buried without a sermon. 

It was usual, then, for " respectable ^^ people to have a 
funeral sermon preached at the funeral. 

ApriU 15, 1680. Thomas Howell, Sexton, was buried in the Church 
Porch. 

The Lady Guyon (Sir Mark's second wife and Sir Thomas Abdy's 
daughter) dyed June 24, 1679, and was Buried ye 26th, late in the even- 
ing, by torches, without a sermon. 

Nov. 18, 1685. The first wife of Mr. Boys was buried; 6 Gentle- 
women carried up ye Pall, with white hoods and night-gowns; and 
Mr. Livermore preached at her funeral; and I was gone to London. 

July 5, 1686. A daughter of John Church, Singlewoman, was buried, 
and a garland hung up in ye Church. 
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June 6, 1691. A maid daughter of ye Widow Chilton was buried, 
and a garland carried before her. 

It was an ancient and pleasing custom to place a garland, 
made of white flowers and white riband, upon the coffin of 
a maiden ; it was afterwards hung up over her customary 
seat in church. Sometimes a pair of white gloves, or paper 
cut to the shape of gloves, was hung beneath the garland. 
Chaplets of the kind still hang in some of the Derbyshire 
churches, and at Hathersage, in that county, the custom 
is still retained. The custom is noticed in the "Bride's 
Burial," in the Percy^ ReHqtiea : — 

A garland, fresh and faire. 

Of lilies there was made, 
In token of Tirginitie, 

And on her coffin laid. 



Six maidens all in white, 
They bore her to the ground. 

The bells did ring in solemn sort, 
It was a doleful sound. 



In earth they laid her, then. 

For hungry worms a prey, 
So shall the fairest &ce aliye 

At length be brought to clay. 

Nov. 1, 1698. ^ Mark Guyon, who died October 28, was buried 
about 10 o'clock in ye evening, by torches, without a sermon ; there was 
about 30 or 40 men had black gowns and caps yt carried ye torches to 
light ye coaches ; there was one wreath of black cloth hung round ye 
chancill, and ye pulpit was covered with black and ye great Bible.* 

Aug. 21, 1691. Wm. Guyon, Esq., S^ Mark's son, dyed at London, 
being 21 years old, and was brought down to Goxall, August 27, with 
great pomp, nigh 200 horsemen riding before, about 40 of them with 
black cloaks, and about 10 coaches following ; he was baried August 28, 
about 9 o'clock at night, by torches, and near 20 coaches acoon^anying 
him, and ye foresaid horsemen in black cloaks, and abundance of people. 

* Which then rested upon a braas eagle. 
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In another part of Hie book are tiie following cniious 
entries, illustrative of the same subject : — 

Oct. 6, 1658. The charges for my Grandmother's buriall : — 



For wine . . 

For sugar. . 

For gloves 

For 24 gallonds of beer 

For a coffin 

For ye bmial 

For helps in sickness 

For Physick 



£ 


s. 


d. 


1 


10 








8 


4 





5 


2 





8 


4 





6 








2 


4 





5 








1 


8 



£3 



Alas! Physick, Is. 8d.; wine, beer and sugar, to sweeten 
it, £2 Is. 4d. 

The charges of my Sister Elizabeth's Burial, April 18, 166>6 :— 

£ s. d. 



Two gall, sack, 4 of clarret . . 


.. 1 


11 


6 


A barrell of beere . . 


.. 


11 





Nine pair of gloves 


.. 


17 





Five pound of sugar 


.. 


5 





For ye Buriall 


.. 


2 


6 


For a cofl&n 


.. 


8 







£3 


15 





my Mother's Burial, June 27, 1675 :■ 


- £ 


s. 


d. 


For gloves 


.. 4 


14 





♦For wine . . 


.. 2 


12 





For beere . . 


.. 


18 





For nurses 


.. 


12 





For sugar. . 


.. 


4 





For a Coffin 


.. 


10 





For a Sermon 


. .. 1 


10 





For ye buriall 


.. 


6 






£11 6 
These accounts ai the charges of my Qrandmother's, Sister's and Mother's 
FoneraUs I found in a paper, or papers, after my Father dyed. 



* 3| sack, 6 clarret. 
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And the finding of them gave him the hint to keep a 
similar account of the expenses of his father's bunal^ 
which here follows: — 



For my Father's burial, Jauna. 7, I695. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


For gloves 


• 


. 1 


11 





For 4 gallons of sack 




. 1 


12 





For a Coffin 




. 1 








For a Sermon 




. 1 








♦ For a Burying Sute . . 




. 


12 





For 27 galldfl of beer 




. 


17 


6 


Henry Cooper 




. 


10 





John Taylor 




. 





6 


Nurses 




. 


4 





For bran . . 




. 





6 


t For affidavit 




. 





6 




£7 


8 





Gloves at my Father's Buriall :— £ 


s. 


d. 


Ten pr of Corderant . . . . 1 








Two pr sheep , . . . . . 


2 





Three pr kid .. .. .. 


6 





Three pr lamb 


• 


. 


3 






£1 11 
The 10 pr of Corderant were given — 
Six pair to ye Bearers, 
One pair to Mr. Boys, 
One pair to Thos. Pool, 
One pair to Wm. Cox, 
One pair to Cousin Jno. Bufton, 
Two pair of sheep to Matt Fenn and Henry Ireland, 
Three pair of kid to Sister Cox and Sister Rebekah and Cousin Wm. 
Coxes wife. 

Three pair of lamb to Hen Greland's wife and Mary Warren, the 
nurses, and to Goody Enowles. 

We find a few notices of the Church. First, a history of 
the first setting up of some of the great square pews, which 

* At this time there was an Act of Parliament in force, intended to encourage the 
wooUen trade, enacting that all persons should be buried in woollen ; doubtless this 
<* burial sute," which had to be specially proyided, was of woollen ; and 

t The affidavit was to certify that the grave clothes were of woollen. Entries to 
this effect are not unfrequent in registers of burial at this period. 
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have, in the course of the present restoration, been pnUed 
down again : — 

In 1678, betwixt Michaelmas and Christinas, 2 new pews were set up 
in our Church — one for Counsellor Cox, ye other for Mr. Thomas 
Stafford. 

In July, 1679, there was a new pew, very fine and large, set up in 
our Church, by John Thome and George Abbot (to which is added the 
note), and was pulled down againe in Aprill, 1680. 

In Nov., 1684, a new pew was set up in the chancel, near ye door, by 
Samuell Sparhawk and Samuell Smith. 

In Nov. 1685, A new pew was set up againe in our Church, where 
there was one set up before, in 1679, and pulled down in 1680. 

We have a history of the bells, too : — 

Nov. 8, 1681. Three Bells were run in Mr. Ennow's bam, and the 
other three Dec. 23, 1681. 

In Sep., 1682, the 6th Bell and 3rd Bell were new run at Colchester. 

In April, 1683, the 5th Bell was carried to Colchester, and there was 
made thereof a little bell, less than the least before. 

In May, 1692, the great bell was carried to London, to be new shot, 
and was brought home again in July. 

In June, 1693, the 4th bell was carried to Sudbury, to be new shot, 
and the rest were chipt to make them tuneable. 

In Jan., 169f , the 4th bell was spKt and carried to Sudbury, to be new 
shot, and brought home about May 7, 1694. Then it was made tod 
little, and was carried to Sudbury, to be new shot and made bigger. And 
was brought home about June 18, 1694; and were fii'st rung after that 
Time 22, 1694. 

In the mcmtbs of July and August, 1684, Coxall Chureh was whited 
and painted. 

In 169^ the new King's arms and ye 10 Commandmettts were set up in 
ye Chureh. 

There appear to have been two great guns at the Church, 
perhaps on the tower : — 

Sep. 9, 1683, being Sunday, it was kept as a day of thanksgi^ng, fbr 
ye discovery of a plott, about 3 months before, against ye King's life ; and 
there was much ringing of bells, and beating of drums, and shooting off 
muskets and ye drakes, and making of bonfirefik 

VOL. I. R 
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This was the famous Rye-house plot. 

June the 19, 1684. Our two great guns were fetched away from the 
Church. 

There are some notices of the way in which discipline 
was maintained in those days : — 

Apnll 23, 1680. A new Pillory was set up in Coxall. 

In Speed's Maps of the English Counties, done in the 
beginning of the 17th century, there are bird's-eye views of 
the principal towns ; and in very many of them we see the 
pillory in the market-place, beside the market-cross and 
May-pole : it is represented as an upright post, the height 
of a man's neck, with a broad cross-piece at the top, fur- 
nished with holes for the head and hands of the malefactor. 

Feb. 1, 168 J. There was a man, a stranger, whipt up Church Street, 
at ye cart's tail. 

Nor did the weaker sex escape : — 

July 6, 1682. There was a Ducking stoole set up in a Church pond. 

This was a very ancient kind of instrument, " for the 
correcting of scolds and other unquiet and disorderly 
women," which used to be in every liberty having view 
of frankpledge : it is mentioned, in Domesday Book^ under 
the name of " Cathedra Stercoris." An upright post was 
set up at the edge of the pond ; upon this worked a long 
beam, after the fashion of a " see-saw ;" at the further end 
was fixed a seat, in which the offending female was fas- 
tened, and then ducked in the pond, with a see-saw motion, 
more agreeable to those on the hither end of the beam than 
to the dripping patient at the further end. There are 
remains of them still preserved in some country places. 

In Dec., 1682, ye widdow Mootome paid £15.. CO, because she had 
had a bastard; £10..0..0 of it was given to ye poore. 

This summer (1696), Matthew Guyon was married to Sarah Abbott, by 
one of ye officers among ye soldiers. 
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Here is an instance of the difficulties of travelling in 
those days : — 

July 16, 1678. Mj Brother John and bis wife both took ship at 
London, to go into Ireland. After w«** we heard not of them till the 
10th of September, on which day Goodman Lay received a Letter from 
his daughter, w^^ I saw and read, whereby we understood they were tix 
weeks upon the water. 

About March the Twentyeth, 1685, the Meal men first began to come 
to Coxall Market, and had their meal cryed 15 pounds for a shilling, and 
ye bran was taken out and 14 pound of fine flour for 14d. 

March 5, 168g. The Poore that take Collection had badges given 
them to wear, w*'*^ was a P & C cut out in bley cloth. 

In the latter end of May, 1693, the Poor had Badges given them to 
wear, which, tis said, were made of Pewter, and Coggeshall Poor, 1693, 
set upon them. 

In Notes and Queried^ for 1851, there is a note, that " the 
8 and 9 Will. IIL, c. 30, 32, required all Paupers in the 
receipt of parochial relief to wear a badge, bearing a large 
Eoman P, together with the first letter of the name of the 
Parish, cut either in red or blue cloth, upon the shoulder of 
the right sleeve of the uppermost garment, in an open and 
visible manner, under certain penalties, and prevented 
paupers who neglected to wear it from being relieved. This 
provision of the statute was repealed by the 50th George 
III., c. 52.'^ 

Sept. 30, 1686. A new clock was set up at ye Market house, made at 
London, said to cost 23 pounds. 

Ffebruary 25, 168^. The roof of the back part of the shambles fell 
downe. 

The house on the Gravel, now the property of Mr. Apple- 
ford, is the old shambles, converted into two dwelling- 
houses. In the days when all the men of one trade in a 
town lived in the same street, as now in the Eastern 
Bazaars, all the butchers had their stalls in the shambles, 
which formed a sort of public building. In the views of 
towns which are sometimes given' in old paintings, the 
shambles often form an important feature. While the 
general tendency now is, for men of the same trade not to 
get too near each other, the butchers, in many towns, are 
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still congregated in the shambles ; and their open stalls 
afford us one of the best ideas of the style of the old shops 
generally. 

la the latter part of summer, 1687, there was great talke of a little 
boy at Brioklej, withia 6 miles of Haverill, that was ye seventh son,* 
and did great cures upon those that were bursten, blind, lame, deaf, had 
ye evil, &c. And severall went out of this towne to him, but it did not 
prove true, for they were not cured. 

We come now to a few notices of the great national 
events which were then transpiring : — 

• 

Jan. 29, 87. Prayers were read in ye Church for Queen Mary, upon 
ye account of her being with child. 

June 10, 1688. K. James had a son borne. 

This was the son who was so loudly declared at the time 
to be supposititious. 

The next two notes are intercalated here from another 
MS.-book, in which Mr. Bufton gives a somewhat connected 
digest of the history of the period. 

February 14, 1688. There was a day of Thanksgiving kept over all 
the nation, by order from ye Convention (as there was in London 14 
days before), for our great deliverance from Popery and Slavery, by ye 
coming of ye Prince of Orange ; and the same day at Coxall they made 
a shift to ring ye bells after a fashion, and after Sermon ye effigies of a 
Pope was carried about ye Town, and at night burnt in a Bonfire. And 
feb. 21, 1688, King William and Mary were proclaimed at Coxall (it 
being Thursday). The Coroner came and it was a Bayliff read ye Pro- 
clamation, and a great many guns were shot off here that day, and bonfires 
made at night. 

April 11, being Thursday, King William and Queen Mary were 
crowned at Westminster. On ye same day, at Coxall, a garland was 
made, and oranges hung on it, and carried about ye towne, and a drum 
beat before it, and ye bells were rung so well as they could ring them, 
and a great many bonfires were made at night. 

In 1691, 1692 and 1693, we have repeated entries of 
bonfires and rejoicings, for King William's victories. We 

* The superstition requires that the worker of cures should be a seventh son of « 
a^vmth tan ; this in^ doubtless, vhat our Diarist means to express. 
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have also notices of King William's jonmeys through Kel- 
vedon, doubtless in his way to the Continent, via Harwich, 
which are thus summed up on a blank page : — 

King William went tHrougli Kelvedon May 1, 1691. And againe 
March 4, 169j. And againe October 20, 1692. And then he stayed 
and dined at the Angell. He went through again March the 24, I693, 
and back againe through Kelvedon. 

March 28, 1693. And he went through againe October 30, 1693. 

There was 6 times, but I find no more that I recorded. But, in 
1700, he was at Colchester, I think it was in October, and then he went 
throusch Kelvedon, as he went to London. And that makes 7 times. 

We return to matters of more local interest. 

September 8, 1692, being Thursday, and the same day that Jacob Cox 
dyed, about 2 o'clock, there was an earthquake at Coxall, and many towns 
beside hereabouts, and at London and severall other countries, we heard, 
and the news letter said it was at ye same time in hoUand, and ye rest of 
ye provinces in ye Netherlands. I was in our gJirret at that time, and 
heard the house crack, and perceived it shake, and was afraid it would 
fall, and therefore ran down staires. 

In April, 1693, the Quakers made a new burying-place in Crouches. 

Which, by Order in Council, is to be closed on the 1st of 
February next, 1856. 

May 1, 1693. The soldiers set up a may pole at ye woollpack door. 

May 18, 1693. The poor did rise because the Bakers would not bake, 
because some of their bread was cut out the day before, for being too 
light. 

In the yeare 1693, A new pound was set up on Grange hill, and the 
Shambles was repared. 

Oct. the 8th, 1695. The poor did rise at Coxall, in ye evening, to 
hinder ye carrying away of corne. And Jonathan Cable beat a drum to 
gather^them together, for which he was carried before a Justice, but not 
sent to Jaile. The poor did rise at Colchester, and other places, about ye 
same time, and it was said burnt several waggons. 

In September, 1696, Peter's well was very well repaired by ye Con- 
stables. • 

March 29, 1697. There were a great many fighting cocks carried 
through Coxall, on horseback, in linnen baggs or clothes. 
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From another of these almanacks, which he could not 
then find, and which is still missing, the late Mr. Hunt 
gave me the following extracts : — 

July 13, 1699. The widow Comon was put into the river to see if she 
would sink, because she was suspected to be a witch, — and she did not 
sink, but swim. 

And she was tryed again July 19th, and then she swam again, and did 
not sink. 

July 24, 1699. The widow Comon was tryed a third time by putting 
her into the river, and she swum and did not sink. 

No wonder the next entry we find about the poor mis- 
used creature is — 

Dec. 27th, 99. The widow Comon, that was counted a witch, was 
buried. 

Witches were supposed to have renounced their baptism, 
in their contract with the Evil One,* and the rationale of 
this water ordeal was, that the baptismal element would, 
in its turn, reject the witch, and not suffer her to sink into 
its bosom. It is somewhat wonderful that Widow Comon 
had the opportunity of going through the ordeal three 
times, and then of dying in her bed ; for she lived in the 
age of witch burning. During the sitting of the long 
Parliament, 3,000 witches perished by legal executions, 
besides the numbers who died in the hands of the mob. 
It was in the latter part of this century that Matthew 
Hopkins, the infamous witch-finder, practised his infernal 
trade ; it is very satisfactory, to one's sense of poetical jus- 
tice, to know that his favourite water ordeal was at length 
tried upon himself, by a party of indignant experimenters ; 
and, though he escaped his ducking with life, he was no 
more heard of in public. The first acquittal of an accused 
witch, in spite of condemnatory evidence, upon the ground 
of the general absurdity of such a charge, took place under 

* Thus, in Southey's AU for Love^ he makes Satan ask — 

Dost thou renounce thy Baptism, 

And bind thyself to me, 
My woeful portion to partake 

Through all eternity ? 
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Chief Justice Holt, in 1694 ; and, in about ten other trials 
before that Judge, from 1694 to 1701, his sensible summing 
up produced verdicts of acquittal, and thus, indirectly, the 
Chief Justice, probably, saved Widow Comon's life, and 
the lives of thousands of poor old women. But, even so 
late as 1716, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged 9 years, 
were hanged, at Huntingdon, for selling their souls to the 
Devil, and raising a storm by pulling off their stockings, 
and making a lather of soap. This was the last execution 
on the charge of witchcraft, in England — ^the last of a 
fearful roU of 30,000.* 

* Barrington, in his remarks on the Statute of Hemy VI. , estimates the whole 
number of executions at this large sum. 
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REMARKS UPON A ROMAN URN, FOUND NEAR 
THE LEXDEN ROAD, COLCHESTER. 

[jRead at the Annual Meeting at J£aldon.'\ 

BT THE REV. BARTON LODGE, M.A. 

One of the many evidences which lead to the conclusion 
that the Camulodunum, so celebrated in ancient times, is 
Colchester, or near Colchester, is the number of Eoman 
antiquities which have at all times been found there. It 
could not be but that the presence of whole legions would 
leave traces behind them, to attest that they had been 
there. Large numbers of men never occupy a given space, I 
even for a limited time, and under the most favourable 
circumstances, without the invariable token of mortality. . 
Wherever men have been for any time, there death has 
been ; and it would be strange indeed, if the Eomans had 
occupied Maldon for so long a time as we know that they 
occupied Camulodunum, if many records of Eoman death, 
and Eoman burial, were not to be found there. In Col- 
chester^ we have this testimony to the fact of Eoman occu- 
pation to a prodigious extent. The number of sepulchral 
urns discovered there is almost incalculable. At the western ; 
extremity of the town — that is, on the London road, be- 
tween Colchester and Lexden — there is evidently an 
extensive Eoman Cemetery, from which urns, of every 
variety of form and character, are continually being dis- 
interred ; and where there is every reason to believe hun- 
dreds still remain waiting for the time when the hand 
of industry, or of scientific curiosity and antiquarian 
research, shall disturb their earthly hiding-place. One 
memorable specimen, of the highest possible interest, I am 
requested to bring before the notice of this Meeting. It is 
an urn, I believe unique in its kind, which was dug up 
last autumn, from the cemetery I before mentioned, and 
which remains, with many other similar antiquities, in the 
possession of Mr. John Taylor, of Colchester, the present 
proprietor of, at least, a great part of this cemetery. I am 
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sorry the urn could not safely be produced here to-day, 
that the gentlemen present might have an opportunity of 
admiring it, and giving their assistance in determining its 
fall meaning ; but Mr. Taylor has kindly sent a very cor- 
rect sketch of it, made by Mr. Parish, of Colchester, in 
which the figures iare traced of the exact size, and in the 
precise attitude, in which they appear on the urn, and by 
which a very good notion may be obtained of the spirit and 
nice perception displayed in this ancient work of art. The 
inscription also is faithfully copied, and will aflford a pleasing 
exercise of ingenuity to those who are fond of such ex- 
periments. The urn stands nine inches in height, and is 
six inches in diameter. There is nothing remarkable in its 
form; it is composed of a coarse dark clay, and is orna- 
mented with figures cast in a bold relief. The execution of 
these figures is singularly good; and there is not much 
difficulty in ascertaining the scenes intended. They are in 
three compartments, on one level ; and this would seem to 
be the arena of a circus. The first of these groups consists 
of two human figures, with a wild beast, apparently a bear, 
between them. One of the men is fiourishing a long whip, 
as if for the purpose of irritating the animal ; the other is 
coining up with a club in each hand, and seems ready to 
enter into a contest with him. We know that such contests 
between men and beasts were a common part of the 
favourite amusements of the civilized Eoman ; and St. 
Paul's words to this eflfect, in 1 Cor. xv., may have been 
intended to be taken literally. 

The middle, and priacipal, compartment shows two gla- 
diators, who have just engaged in mortal combat. One is 
holding up his forefinger, the usual token of defeat ; his 
trident, or fmcina^ is lying on the ground, which marks 
him as one of that class of gladiators called Retiarii^ although 
his net is not to be seen. The other, or Secutor, with his 
face, as usual, covered close with his helmet, and carrying 
a scutunij or broad-shield, on his left arm, is in the act of 
despatching his antagonist. If it will not be encroaching 
too much on the time of the meeting, I will read a short 
passage from my namesake Barton Holiday, the learned 
translator of Juvenal. His language, at least, is sufficiently 
antiquated to be introduced with some degree of propriety. 
[Here was read an extract from Holiday, describing the 
VOL. I. s 
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Myrmillo, or Eetiarius and Secutor. Vide Illustrations to 
Juvenal^ Sat. //.] The third division of the um represents 
animals of the chase ; it is, in fact, part of a Eoman hunt. 
There are a hare and two deer, and a hound in pursuit 

These several scenes may seem to us singularly out of 
place, as decorations, on a funeral urn ; but we know that 
they were quite in keeping with the notions of the Greeks 
and Eomans, who lavished such vast sums of money in 
propitiating the manes of their great men by games of this 
character. 

The inscription^ which has been scratched, after the vessel 
was baked, with some sharp instrument, is perfectly clear 
and fresh ; it could hardly have been more distinct, if it 
had been written only yesterday. It is in two lines. The 
first contains the words Secundus Mario. Under this, and 
a little to the right of it, we read Memn. N. Sac. Villi. 
Valentinu. Legionis XXX. The um was covered with a 
kind of saucer, of similar material, which effectually pro- 
tected and preserved the inscription. The question is, how 
is this inscription to be interpreted ? Mr. Roach Smith, in 
his letter to the Essex Standard^ inclines to think that it 
may have been scratched by the owner, for his amusement; 
and that he has made the principal scene represented on 
the urn apply to some gladiatorial exhibition which he had 
witnessed. The letters Memn., standing over the head of 
the victorious gladiator, he would have to signify that a 
gladiator, named Memnon, or Memnius, had been so 
victorious ; and that Sac, or rather Sec, Villi, means 
that he had engaged as secutor nine times ; and that 
Valentinu. Legionis XXX, means that a gladiator, named 
Valentinus, of the 30th legion, had been defeated in a 
manner similar to that here represented. Of Secundus 
Mario, over the bear, he says nothing. With all deference 
to a veteran antiquary, like Mr. Eoach Smith, I cannot help 
thinking that the whole is one connected sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, having no reference to the figures on the urn, but to 
the deceased whose ashes were contained in it. It seems, 
indeed, reasonable to suppose that cinerary urns were seldom, 
or never, deposited without some mark to identify them. 
If such marks are now rarely to be met with, it may be 
that they have been effaced by the rude fingers of decay, 
that accretions, in course of time, may have filled up the 
grooves of the letters ; whilst it is owing to the fortunate 
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position of the earthen covering, in this case, that this has 
been so well preserved. I would suggest, however, that it 
may be worth while to examine urns exhumed, with the 
view of discovering traces of inscriptions. 

I shall be expected to give some reasons for my opinion. 
These I will now briefly state, wishing that I had a more 
satisfactory rendering to offer, in the place of that to which 
I venture to object. In the first place, then, Secundus 
Mario looks like the ordinary commencement of a Eoman 
epitaph. If this is not its meaning, what is it ? What 
other business has it on a cinerary urn ? And it would be 
very strange, if such is allowed to be the signification of 
these first words, that those that follow should have refer- 
ence to something else. Though Memn. might point to a 
gladiator named Memnon, yet I do not think N. Sec. (sup- 
posing it to be Sec.) would be used to denote, without a 
numeral or epithet, the band of Secutores, even supposing 
the classes of gladiators were divided into ''numeric Lastly, 
Valentinu Leg. XXX, cannot, I think, describe a gladiator, 
inasmuch as that degraded class of men would not be ad- 
mitted among the Legionaries. I propose, with much 
diffidence, — 

Secundus Mario 

Memnii nepoti sacravit nonae Valentinianensis (sc 

Cohortis) Legionis XXX. 

It was not unusual to call a Cohort, or a whole Legion, 
by the name of an Emperor, as the 8th Legion, I believe, 
was called Antoniniana. In the Notitia Imperii there is 
mention of troops called Valentinianenses^ from the Emperor 
Valentinian. But this alters Yalentinw, of the inscription, 
into ValenUni ; and the 30th Legion does not appear to 
have been in Britain. Is there, then, an X too many ? or 
was a Cohort of the Legion here, though the main body of 
that force was in Dalmatia ? I see an old inscription, found 
at Pola, in the collection of Amantius, in which the 30th 
Legion is mentioned: — 

L. SERGIVS C. F. SALVIA POS. L. 
SERGIVS C. F. CN. SERGIVS AED- 
II. POSTVMA. SERGI. LEPIDVS 
AED. TR. C. F. AED. II. MIL. LEG. 
XXX. VIRQVINQ. SALVIA POSTV^ 
MA. SERGI. DE SVA PECVNIA, 
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I have also copied, from the same collection, an inscrip- 
tion which alludes to a case in which some sort of respect 
was shown to these wretched men, the gladiators. It seems 
that a person who had made such an exhibition (munerariusj 
had obtained great popularity by the performance, in which 
the retiarius and secutor were both killed; and the ex- 
hibitor erected a tablet to them. There occurs in it the 
expression, Secutor pugnarum YIIII, a singular resem- 
blance, it must be allowed, to Mr. Eoach Smith's conjecture. 
He refers to one of the poor creatures having left a wife in 
great affliction : — 

CONSTANCIVS MV- 
NERARIVS GLADIA- 
TORIBVS SVIS PROP- 
TER FAVOREM MV- 
NERIS MVNVS SEPV- 
LCHRVM DEDIT DE 
CORATO RHAETIA [retiaro'] 

RIO QVI PERMIT. CA- IperemW] 
ERVLEVM ET PER- 
EMPTVS DECIDIT AM 

BOS EXTINXIT RV 
DIS VTROSQ. PROTE 
GIT ROGVS DECORA 

TVS SECVTOR PVG 
NARVMVIIII. VALE 
RAE VXORI DOLO 
RE PRIWM 
RELIQVIT. 

I would just add, that we do not derive the ftdl benefit 
afforded us by these notices of the barbarous habits which 
prevailed in ancient times among people of great mental 
accomplishments, unless we are led by them to' value more 
highly, and promote more widely, that Divine faith which 
put these abominations to flight. 
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BT THB BET. BDWABD L. 0VT1B| B.A. 

The ground plan of the Parish Chnrch of Castle 
Hedingham consists of a chancel, with a vestry on its 
north side ; a nave of six bays, with clerestory, and two 
aisles ; a south porch ; and a western tower. 

The chancel is built of fine hewn Bamack stone, with 
pilaster buttresses, and is a good example of the late traa- 
sition Norman style.* It is lighted at the east end by a 
wheel window over three small pointed lancets; in each 
side there appear to have been originally four small lancets, 
but, at a later period, the two extreme lancets, in each side 
of the chancel, have been supplanted by larger windows, 
each consisting of a rather wide couplet.f These origuial 
windows are well moulded, with jamb shafts at the sides, 
and are very pretty windows. Inside, the splays of these 
little lancets are wide and round-headed, with shafts at the 
angles of the splay, and between each window is a narrow 
niche; so that tiie whole composition is an arcade of round- 
headed niches, alternately broad and narrow, resting upon 
the string course. The priest's door in the south side is 
round-headed with very nice ornamental mouldings and 
jamb shafts, of transition character. The vestry door in 
the north wall is, like the vestry, of late 15th century date. 
There are three stepped sedilia, and a small mutilated 
piscina in the north side : two large holes ia the east wall, 
and one at the eastern end of the north wall, which have 
contained cupboards. 

In one of the narrow niches of the south side are the 
faded traces of a mural painting ; a few years ago it was 
much more perfect, and presented the effigies of a bishop, 

* Morant says, ** There was an old Church before this was rebuilt, and less than 
the present one, as appears by the foundations which are discoyered just beneath the 
floor of the ohancel." In the west end of the north aisle, there is built a plain little 
round-headed light, which may very possibly have been a part of this earlier Church. 
Aubrey de Vere the second Earl, 1194-1214, endowed this Church ffu20 Moruutieon^ 
▼ol. 1, p. 1021), and may yery likely have built the early portions of the present fabric. 

t Mr. Majendie is intending to remoye these, and to restore the original windows. 
VOL. I. T 
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or abbot, holding a pastoral staff in the left hand, with the 
right raised in the attitude of benediction ; the low mitre, 
and the style of the costume, and of the drawing, were of a 
date about coeval with the fabric itself. 

Some achieyements of the de Veres hang upon the walls ; 
three helmets of late date, each with a boar's head crest, 
a coronet, a pair of dilapidated gauntlets, and the irons 
upon which three or four banners of arms have rested ; a 
shield and wooden sword of the Ashhursts ; and a row of 
painted hatchments. 

The early de Veres were buried in their Priory, at Earl's 
Colne, but John the fifteenth Earl, who died in 1539, was 
buried here ; and has a fine large monument, of the black 
marble called Touch, in the middle of the chancel. We 
are saved all description of this elaborate specimen of the 
art of the period by the two very accurate and beautiful 
wood-cuts of its upper slab and its north side, which accom- 
pany this paper, for which wood-cuts the Society i« indebted 
to the munificence of Ashhurst Majendie, Esq., the present 
possessor of the fine old place of the de Veres. There was, 
probably, an inscription on a brass label round the margin 
of the tomb ; but, if so, it has disappeared, and I have not 
been able to find any record of an inscription.* 

The chancel arch is pointed, with the peculiar zig-zag 
moulding often found with pointed arches of this period. 
The chancel screen is of rich late work, with the addition 
of doors of Jacobean character. The chancel floor is three 
shallow steps higher than that of the nave. The nave, of 
six bays, is divided from its narrow aisles by arcades of 
transition character. The piers are alternately round and 
octagonal, with square bases well elevated above the floor, 
and capitals with square abacus, and the stiff scanty edgy 
foliage peculiar to the period; the arches are round. There 
is a peculiarity in the easternmost bay of each aisle : the 
arches of this bay are pointed, with 14th century mould- 
ings ; and the eastern half of the capital and base of these 
two easternmost piers has been rounded, and moulded with 
14th century mouldings. These alterations were, doubtless, 
for the adornment of chantry chapels, which occupied the 
eastern bays of the aisles ; in each are niches for lamps or 

♦ There wtm no inscription in Weever's time, a.d. 1631. 
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statuettes. The aisles themselves were probably rebuilt at 
the same period, for the windows — ^two on each side — are 
large three-light square-headed windows, of 14th century 
character ; and there are portions of string course of the 
same date in the exterior work. If the walls were rebuilt 
the early north and south doors were (as was very usual) 
preserved ; they have round arches with transition mould- 
ings. The clerestory is of brick, with plain Tudor-arched 
two-light windows, probably of the same date as the tower. 
The roof is a rich elaborate open roof, perhaps of the same 
period. The south porch, too, is of brick, of the same 
period. 

The tower arch has tall circular piers, with capitals of 
the same character and date as those of the nave ; but the 
arch is of much later date, and the tower itself is a rather 
fine tall brick tower, of unusually late date. The west 
window is a large and square-headed five-light window, 
with arched and five-cusped lights, and a cornice over it, 
in whose hollow are set badges of the de Verea Just over 
this window is a stone, upon which is cut the inscription — 

ROBART.(*)RCH 
(t) R . T H E . M A 
S T E R . WO RKE 
MAN . TO . TH 
IS . STEPELL 
16 16 

There are several old grave stones bereft of their brasses, 
both in the chancel and nave. 

In the chancel floor are two grave stones, with illegible 
mscriptions — one near the door, the other west of the Earl 
of Oxford's tomb; and one in the N.W. comer, to Elizabeth, 
widow of the Eev. J. J. Majendie, formerly Canon of 
Windsor, who died 1818, aged 80. 

In the nave, is a mural monument, which was removed 
by the care of Peter Muilman, from Allhallows Church, 
on London Wall, on its being pulled down in 1766, to a 
refugee member of the Van HeUa family. The inscription 
is ia memory of ^^ Dominid Ab Heila ex antiqua apud 
Flandros eqtiestrt familia^'^ who died 1608. 

♦ Query A. t Query E. 
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A mural monument to Daniel Sandford, Clerk, Eector of 
Mavesin Bidware, 1779. 

A pavement slab to Ann, wife of the Eev. James Bones, 
1776, aged 36. 

Another to Eev. Christopher Langton, 1619. . 

Another to Eev. Geoi^e Caswall, died 1807. 

Another to Peter Edwards, Esq., of Doctors^ Commons, 
late of Halstead, 1799, age 75. 

Another in middle alley of nave, nearly concealed by 
the pews. 
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SECOND GENEEAL MEETING, AT CHELMSFOED, 
APEIL 19, 1852. 

JOHN DIBNBT, BBQ., PBB81DBNT, JS THB CHAQt. 

ANTIQUITIES, &c., EXHIBITED. 

Mr. Disney exhibited a bell found at Blackmore Priory, date Rich. III. 

Two stag bones, found 12 feet below the level of the soil, at Ingatestone. 

Key. A. Pearson exhibited an ossuarium, from Rome. 

Rev. E. L. Cutts exhibited rubbings of Essex Brasses ; and a signet 
ring, found in East Ham Church, supposed to be abbatial. 

Tracings and drawings sent by Rev. C. E. Birch, of Wiston, relating to 
the discovery of a semi-circular apse, and several coffin stones, in Wiston 
Church. 

Rev. F. Lowe exhibited a lithograph of the spire of Lowth Church, 
Lincolnshire. (Presented to the Society.) 

Mr. Ashhurst Majendie exhibited his father's description of the Castle 
at Hedingham. (Presented.) 

Mr. Albert Way exhibited a copy of the seal of Tiltey Abbey. (Pre- 
sented.) 

Dr. Duncan exhibited a drawing of the Colchester Sphynx. 

A collection of first bronze Roman Coins found at Colchester. 

A collection of fibulsB, bone and bronze pins and ligulee, found in 
Colchester. 

Mr. H. W. King exhibited a portion of an Antependium, representing 
the Crucifixion; 15th century. 

Drawings of recently discovered coffin stones. 

Mr. Chancellor exhibited Roman fictile ware, from Chebnsford and 
Witham; and drawings of the foundations recently discovered at 
Chelmsford. 

Mr. G. Buckler exhibited drawings relating to frescoes in the 
restorations in and about East Ham Church. 

Mr. Meggy exhibited a copy of the original edition of Morant's JSssex^ 
illustrated by 300 engravings ; and a large paper copy (presented to the 
Society) of his re-print of Morant. 

Dr. Bell exhibited drawings of the Colchester and Thorda Sphynzes. 

The thanks of the Sooiely were voted to Charles Gray 
Bound, Esq., for his offer of the Castle, at Colchester, for 
the Museum of the Society. 
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PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. Chancellor read a paper on recent discoveries of Roman founda- 
tions in Chelmsford. (See page 59. J 

Mr. H. W. King read some extracts from some ancient wills relatiiig 
to Essex. 

Mr. G. Buckler read a description of the frescoes in East Ham Church. 
^Seepage 72 J 

Rev. E. L. Cutts read extracts from a MS. of the time of James II. 
^Seepage 117. J 

Dr. Bell read a paper on the Sphjmx found at Colchester. /'See page 64 
for his condensed account. J 

PLACES VISITED. 
The Museum and Church of Chelmsford. 
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THIRD GENERAL MEETING, AT CASTLE 
HEDINGHAM, JULY 21, 1853. 

J. DISNBT, ESQ., IN THE CHAIR. 

Excavations had been made around the Keep of the 
Castle, by Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart., and Mr. Harrod, of 
Norwich, the results of wjiich will be published in a future 
volume. 

ANTIQUITIES, &c., EXHIBITED. 

Mr. Almack, of Melford, laid upon the table the following very inter- 
esting documents : — 

Grant of Rolnesmede, in Navestock, Essex, dated 46th Edward III., 
1371. 

1588. — An original rental of the lands in Paul's Belchamp, Essex, 
due for one half-year, at Michaelmas, to Margaret and Mary Golding, 
daughter and co-heiress of William Golding, Esq. They appear to have 
been nieces to Margaret Golding, who married John 1 6th Earl of Oxford. 

Grant of lands in Chester, from MabeUa, widow of Peter de Thornton, 
to Robert Camarro. This deed is without date, as was usual at an early 
period, when an approximation to the date can only be ascertained by 
the name of the attesting witnesses. 

14th May, 1636, conveyance of property, in Maldon, from Sir Simon 
D'Ewes, the distinguished antiquary, and Anne, his wife, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir William Clapton, Knt. 

7th February, 1472, 13th Edward IV., conveyance of land, at Henham, 
Essex, by Thomas Long and John Aylward, to Thomas atte Mede, John 
Coke, Rector of Chickney, Dioniss Leventhorpe and John Wright, sen. 

23rd April, 1604, feoffment to Henry Gent, son of Sir Thomas Gent; 
Henry Gent was Sheriif of Essex, 1639. One of the attesting witnesses 
was his brother Vere Gent, named, no doubt, after his father's patron. 

This deed is sealed with the arms of the attesting witnesses, " Thomas 
Felton," of an ancient family known to history. 

Mr. Majendie exhibited a collection of published and unpublished 
descriptions and drawings of Hedingham Castle. 

Drawings of the de Vere monuments at Colne Priory, by Mr. Parish. 

Rubbing of a *' Brass " of one of the Countesses Oxford. 

Mr. Gurdon-Rebow exhibited a drawing of a carving, by G. Gibbings, 
in lus possession. Subject: Martyrdom of Stephen. (Parish, of Col- 
chester, artist.) 
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Mr. Harrod exhibited drawings of Cambridge, Norwich and Rising 
Castles. 

Dr. Duncan exhibited a silver seal of one of the Archer &mily, found 
at XUvenhall. Sent by Mr. Harris, of Braintaree. 

Roman sepulchral remains, lately discovered in Colchester. 

An unguentarium, found with a coin of Faustina, imdemeath a tesse- 
lated pavement in Colchester. 

Casts of the seals relating to St. John's Abbey, Colchester. 

Drawing, by Parish, of the Gatehouse of St. John's Abbey. 

Drawings, by himself, of the mouldings built up in the rubble and 
facing of the modem Abbey Wall. 

Mr. Buckler exhibited plans and drawings of Maplestead Church, 
Essex; Temple Church, London; the Sepulchre Church, Cambridge; 
and the Sepulchre Church, Northampton. 

PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Professor Marsden read extracts from a MS. found in the Castle 
Library, Colchester, relating to Sir Simon D'Ewes. 

Mr. Majendie read a paper on Hedingham Castle. (See page lb J 

Mr. Almack read a paper on the de Veres. (See page 83.y 

Mr. Harrod explained the objects of interest around and within 
Hedingham Castle. 

Hon. R. C. Neville contributed a paper on In&nt Urn Burial. (See 
page S9.J 

Dr. Duncan contributed a paper on St. John's Abbey, Colchester. 

Mr. Buckler read a paper on the Round Churches. (See page 110. J 

PLACES VISITED. 

Hedingham Castle. 

Hedingham Church. 

Little Maplestead Church. 
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LIST OF ROMAN POTTERS' NAMES 



UPON SAMIAN WARE 

JS^OW IN THE COLLECTION OF THE HON. R. C. NEVILLE, 

AT AUDLEY END. 



I CANNOT communicate the subjoined list of Roman potter's 
names, without prefecing it with a few remarks on them, as 
well as the subject in general. However trivial it may- 
appear at first sight, upon mature consideration it will be 
found replete with interest, for the investigations of kindred 
societies to our own, have been so successful in elucidating 
the history of the past, by an examination and comparison 
of ancient relics, tending to throw light upon the arts, 
customs, and lives of former nations, that the name even of 
a humble potter inscribed upon his own ware, in large 
Roman capitals, cannot be read without inspiring a certain 
feeling of reverence, and suggesting to the mind of the 
ArchfiBologist the question, whether after the lapse of 
seventeen or eighteen centuries, the names of Spode, 
Wedgwood, and other, modem artificers will be perpetuated 
m like manner, — ^I trow not. But in the East, on the shores 
of Asia Minor and the islands of the Archipelago, these 
names have a higher interest, and are literally of historical 
value, since they are there found upon the handles of diotse 
m great numbers, and denote not only the title of the 
fabricator, but that of the principal magistrate of the city 
or state to which they belong ; and to these is sometimes 
added the month in which they were made, so that it 
might be possible to fits the precise date of each individual 
manufacture. But this, applies especially to the above 
named localities, and appertains rather to the annals of 
Greece than of Rome. The Romans do not appear to have 
adopted a similar plan, although the-names of their potters 
Bometimes appear on the handles of amphor© ; unless they 
VOL. I. — ^Part 2. b 
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belong to a particular legion they have no reference to any 
but the maker: on the lajge dishes known as mortaria, they 
are found in considerable numbers, but in general they are 
confined to the superior description of fine red glazed earth- 
enware, called Samian. It would appear as if the* makers 
were ashamed to aflix their names to wares of an inferior 
class, for an example of the genuine Samian vessels is seldom 
met with, on wHch the potter has not imprinted his name 
or stamp ; for they used often a certain symbol to designate 
their own handiwork as well as letters, or in their place. 
A good example of this is furnished by the number of plain 
Samian ware dishes, ornamented with an ivy-leaf border, 
which have invariably no other potter's mark upon them. 
Several of them appear in my collection, and I have besides 
some examples of a different form ; one is engraved below, 
and is stamped upon a plain red dish, found in one of the 
Eoman tumuli, at Thomborough, Bucks, opened in 1839, 
by the Duke of Buckingham ; another also engraved below, 
is in the form of the Eoman figure ten multiplied ; and a 
third, in the form of an eight; while a fourth, is composed 
of simple concentric circles about the diameter of a four- 
penny-pieoe. But these are exceptions to the general rule : 
the most usual form is the name of the maker in the nomi- 
native case, alone sometimes, like minna: orTiTTivs: 
sometimes with the verb, as r o p p v s . f e . or f . for fecit 
made : but the most common is the genitive ease alone, as 
siLVANi: or followed by o. or off: for officina: from 
the work-shop, and sometimes indeed the off: precedes 
the name, as of: lvpini: the genitive is also as frequent- 
ly followed by M or M A for manu, signifying by the hand, 
as CERE A LI. M while like pris€ILI.manv: or mossi. 
man: in the list below, this form is often printed at full 
length. The following anecdote will not be devoid of interest 
while upon this subject, illustrating the errors into which 
antiquaries of the old school have been unwittingly led, 
but which have happily been dispelled by more recent 
researches, and as it happened to myself I can vouch for its 
accuracy. A late academical dignitary was displaying to 
me a number of Eonmn vessels discovered in a burying 
ground, in Cambridgeshire. " They are rendered more in- 
teresting " he remarked, " for you see we can identify the 
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names of the deceased tenants of the tomb: for we have 
M and ma: as well as many f's," and I found that my 
Mend had interpreted them literally as M • for mater and 
F for Filius or Filia, the mothers and sons or daughters of 
such and such a one : he might have suggested the ma's 
were graduates of the University as well* 

Having said so much of the form of lettering, it will be 
necessary to describe the part of the vessel on which the 
stamp is to be looked for. On all plain Samiau ware dishes 
or basons, the name is upon the outside or inside of the 
bottom, but upon the richly embossed or ornamented bowls 
it is always either between the top of the pattern and the 
rim, or the lower border and the base of the vessel. Occa- 
sionally too on this sort of pottery, the letters are introduced 
in the pattern of a fencifiil shape, and sometimes they are 
inverted as in iaiiiki* in my Museum; and this form is 
also met with as a sort of cypher on the plain vases : not 
unfrequently Greek characters are introduced into the words,^ 
as well as many of nondescript form : some of these have 
been successfully imitated by Mr. Youngman, and in types 
made expressly for the purpose, appear in the list below. 
With regard to the list itself, it is only necessary to say,. 
that with two or three exceptions also from Essex, the 
names are at the present time in my collection, upon entire 
ware or broken portions, and were originally discovered at 
Chesterford, Bartlow, Hadstock, or Arkesden, in this County, 
thus fully establishing a claim for a place in the Essex 
Areh8Bol(^ieal Journal. I conclude by remarking that all 
not otherwise designated, come from Chesterford. There 
are 117 in aU deciphered, and a great number remain stiU 
in my possession, which have hitherto baffled aU attempts 
to read them rightly. 



EICHAKD a NEVILLK 



July 18/A, 1857. 
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[An Xkot marked to the contrary from Chesterford.] 



ACAPAF 

L'/^N'/^G3^II ... A fitc-simile of this is given in the Journal of the 
Archteo. Institute. ' Vol. 11. 

•A-tiB VCI In the list of Potters' stamps from Chesterford, in 

the Journal ; two of tliese. 

ALBVCIANI ... 

ALBTM Thefiflhletterdoubtfid, apparently ha]f an N. 

AND • • N-I-M ... As printed, perhaps ANDORNI or ERNI. 
ANDERNIM:... 
ASIATICI-M ... Doubtful. 
ATILIANIM ... 

AVENTINT'M ... On embossed ware between pattern and bottom. 

AVITIM 

BANOLVCCI ... 

BELnncci 

BELSVS-F: 

BONOXYSF ... 

CARATEDO ... 

CAEETI , 

CASSVSCA ... ) 

CASSrVSOA I ^^ *^^^ names very clear with and without the I. 

CEC: 

CELSIc5>-M The last letter perh^ for ANI, Fac-simile given 

in Institute Journal. 
CENSOEINI ... In the pattern on a fragment of embossed bowl. 

CEB TATiT -M The first letter broken. 

CINTVS'M 

OINTYSMyS ... On an embossed bowl between the tim and pattern. 
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CINTVS8A 

CONATI- 

CONATIVS 

CONNERTI-M . . . Given in Institute Journal as for COBNERTI. The 
two N's are distinct. 

CYNO • • CI or CL Thus given in Ardueological Institute Journal, Vol. 

11. Found at Arkesden. 
Cr\rN^OPVS:FEC: 

DESTEK-F 

DiViCA This name b perfect. 

DIVICATVS ... 

DOI ICCI Li a pattern on embossed ware. DOIVICCVS is 

V given in Mr.' Wrighf s list of names in the Celt, 

the V below and between the Fs. 

DVOCIS 

DEIPPINI 

GIINI Imperfect : probably for GENI. From Bartlow. 

GEMINF 

GEMTNT'F Both this and precedmg appear perfect. 

GENITOE-F ... 
GRAATVS-F ... 

HABILIS-F 

HABILISM...... 

IKY' " Sic : in a pattern on an embossed fragment. 

lANVAEIS 

lYYENIM- .....'. 

rVS •• I •• MA ... Perhaps rVSTI. 

OF-LVTINI 

MACCVS 

MAOIEV' 

MACETAm- ... 

MACEINVS First and second letter united. 

MAIOIEIM ... 
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MALIVKN 

MANNA 

MAECVSF 

MABCIMA: ... 

MAJKTIALIS: ... This name is in the possession of Mr. Cocks, of 
Hatfield Broad Oak, near which place it was 
found. 

MAETI-M FromBartlow. 

MA8CVLVS This is in the collection of William F. Maitland, Esq. 

at Stansted, where it was found on his property. 

MIOCI ' 

MINNA- 

MINVLIM 

OF'MONTI Found at Wdwyn. A fac-simile in Institute Journal. 

MOSSI-MAN ... 

MOS*" Fragmentary. 

MV In letters three-fourths of an inch long, in fragmen- 
tary emhossed pattern. 
MVX'TVLLI ... On an emhossed howl between rim and pattern. 

NA/IILIANI ... 
NASSI-S-F 

NAS80 From Welwyn, Herts. ; the first letter doubtful. 

OSBIMACA 

OSBV Imperfect. 

PA Fragmentary. 

PAODEB'NI The third letter joined to the fourth D has the 

appearance of an Omega. 

PATMCI 

PAVAArM ... The fourth and fifth letters are small Greek Lambda's. 

PANLIANIO: 

OF'PONTI: This name also belongs to Mr. Cocks, of Hatfield, 

and was found with MABTIALIS. 
PEIMANI 
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PRISCIIil-MANV On the side of a {dain bowl. The same with two 
L's b given by the Abbd Cochet as found in 
Normandy. 

QVENT:IANI:M Probably QnintilianL 

QyC The last letter possibly 0, but QVC is given in 

Mr. Wright's List 

EIIGALISO ForRegaUs. 

RIIOGEFIM ... 
ROMANIM 

EOPPYS--FE... From Hadstock. 

SABINI-M Two of these. 

SACIIE-F ForSacer. 

SACRILIM 

SACEOT-MS 
SAVENINIOF 

SCOPLIM 

SECVNDim ... 

SECVNDI 

OPSEGVOT)! ... 
SENILISFE: ... 

SENILA 

SEAERI-P For Sev. the tUrd letter V inverted. 

SIIVIRI-F Seven. 

SIIXTV8 ForSEXTVS. 

SILVANI 

OFSVLPICI ... 

SOLINIOF , 

TAVEICIF 

OF'TERT Found in London. 

TEERTIVS-FE... Doubtful. 

TITTIVS- 

TITVRONIS- ... 

lATIINI Id inverted letters in pattern on embossed ware. 
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VN V8*F A fee-simile is given in Institute Journal, Vol. 11. 

VENIM 

VEN VIOfl Sic : there are two of these exceedingly clear as given 

with the terminal R reversed. 

VICARVS 

VICTOKI-M Two examples of this. 

VIKTVS'F Doubtful. 

VIIIV 

Compare a mark found at Caerleon — IVVIII — 
WOCSa Lee^ Roman BuUding, pi. 2, fig. 5. 




(SS. 



^^me> 




Found on a bowl at Fox6ote, Bucks, 1839. There 
is besides a mark of two plain line circles one 
within the other on the bottom of a bowl from 
Chesterford, with a dozen other names which 
are illegible. 
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NOTICES OF SOME ANCIENT WILLS OF IN- 
HABITANTS OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

BT H. W. KINO) ESQ. 

(Sead at the Chelmsford Meeting,) 

Those antiquaries who have devoted themselves more 
especially to heraldic and genealogical researches, and to 
the investigation of the descent of estates, have often, I 
believe, felt a difficulty, on occasions like the present, in 
submitting a paper on this branch of archaeology ; as it is 
hardly to be expected that the mere recital of a family 
pedigree, or the history of the descent of an estate, can 
prove very interesting even to the most ardent antiquaries. 
However valuable and necessary such researches may be, the 
materials collected, are ordinarily better adapted for insertion 
in the pages of a county history, than to form the subject 
of a public discourse. But there are some documents con- 
nected with family and territorial history, which I am anxious 
to bring under the notice of the members of the Essex 
Archseological Society, namely, the wills of ancient inhab- 
itants of this county. We have stated in our Prospectus 
that the primary object of the formation of this Society is — 
the gradual completion of the county history. The prose- 
cution of researches into every branch of archaeology is, of 
course, conducive to this end. But I am now speaking with 
especial reference to the family and territorial history of the 
county. Those who are in any degree conversant with this 
subject, will attest that, as a matter of fact, it is less difficult 
to trace the descent of a family or an estate, it may almost 
be said from the Norman Conquest to the reign of Charles I., 
than from that time to our own. Since the abolition of the 
^' Inquisitiones post mortem," and the Heraldic Visitations 
of the counties of the 17th century, we possess no means 
of deducing the descent of a family or an estate (except 
where the owners can famish materials from their own 
archives), unless by reference to the wills preserved in the 
London and County Eegistries. 
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Now from these rich repositories of arclisBological infor- 
mation, we are virtually excluded, inasmuch as it would 
exhaust all the funds of the Essex Archaeological Society, in 
making the requisite researches for the completion of the 
history of the Hundred in which we are now assembled. 
Therefore it is, that these introductory observations are sub- 
mitted to the meeting, with the hope that Societies formed 
for prosecuting researches into the History, Arts and 
Monuments of the Early and Middle Ages, will exercise 
an influence which shall ultimately impress upon the 
Legislature the desirability of affording, at least to such 
associations as these, inexpensive means of pursuing en- 
quiries, having for their sole object, the elucidation of the 
early history of this country. 

Independently of the evidence contained in ancient wills, 
in relation to genealogy and landed property, they furnish 
us with most valuable information regarding the state of 
society, at various early periods — the manners and customs 
of the age — ^the style in which the residences of different 
classes of persons were furnished — and the articles and 
appliances of domestic use. Sometimes they may be found 
to fix precisely the date of the restoration of a church — ^the 
building of an aisle — the foundation of a chantry — or the 
construction of a tomb, facts of the greatest importance, as 
we possess but little documentary evidence on these points. 
For although the architect and ecclesiologist can determine, 
with general accuracy, the dates of different portions of an 
ecclesiastical edifice, it is always more satisfactory, positively, 
to confirm their opinions, as well as interesting to identify 
the founders and benefactors. Various other information 
may be deduced from wills, which will readily suggest itself 
to every archaeologist ; and it seems needless to dwell longer 
upon a subject, tiie importance of which must be fully 
recognized. During the examination and perusal of numer- 
ous ancient manuscripts relating to this county, I have met 
with several wills of its ancient inhabitants. I do not 
believe they are by any means the most interesting which 
are in existence, though they are the only ones which have 
been readily accessible to me. From these I have made 
such extracts as appear to be of most interest; omitting, for 
reasons stated at the commencement, such matters as relate 
exclusively to the bequest of landed property. 
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The first which I propose to bring under the notice of the 
Society is the will of Thomas Marler, of Kelvedon, dated 
1474, by which he founds an obit in the Church of that 
parish. The family was for some time seated at Kelvedony 
and several members lie interred in the Church. Morant 
tells us " that John Marler gave two little houses and one 
" acre of meadow called Broadmead, to the maintenance of 
'' two almshouses and a common well. He also founded 
^' three obits in this church, as did Thomas Marler one. 
" Part of the endowment of the last, was a house in the 
" street called the Hermitage." As far as I am aware, this 
is the only allusion to these obits, and of the foundation of 
the last a very circumstantial account is contained in the 
will of Thomas Markr, a portion of which I will now read. 

The vi daye of Aprill in the yeare of our Lorde one thousand fower 
hundred three score and fourteen. I Thomas Marler of Kelvedon 
in the dioc. of London, Gentleman, beinge in goode and hole mynde, 
dredynge the hower of death for to come, make my testament conceminge 
my laste will intended. Firste. I bequeathe and comende my sowle to 
Allmightie God, to our ladye Sainte Marie, and to all the hollie companie 
of heaven. My bodye to be buryed before the crucifix in the parish 
churehe of Kelvedon, beside the sepulchre of my freendes. Ailso I 
bequeathe to the High Aulter in recompensynge of my tithes oblected or 
negligentlie w^^'drawen, x*. Allso I bequeath to the owlde werke of 
S. Powles in London, iij* & iv^. Allso I bequeath to the parish church 
of Kelvedon aforesaid for breakinge my ground vi" & 8*^. Allso I bequeath 
to the making of a new tabernacle for our ladye in the chaunceU xx'. 
Allso I bequeath to the makinge of the botras on the south side of the 
churehe next to the chauncell dore xx*. 

I hoped we might have been able to identify this buttress, 
and perhaps some other work executed at the same time ; 
but, unfortunately, on enquiry it has been found that some 
extensive repairs having been required on this side of the 
Church, there is none of the old work remaining. After 
some bequests to his god-children, the testator proceeds 
with the following directions for founding his obit : — 

Allso I geve and assigne my tenemente with a curtilage lyinge in Kel- 
vedon, between a tenemente of Willm Maynarde on the est parte, and a 
tenemente of myne on the weste pai'te, and it was sometyme Richard 
Camwells, the w** curtilage is w*^ a smith forge, and now occupied by 
James BiUe with my stuffe belonginge to the shope ; the w"" stuffe I wiU 
that it continewe still w*^ the same curtilage for ev'more ; for the w^ 
tenemente and curtilage I paye to the lorde by yeare for rent lO** and 
for which tenemente and curtilage I will desire the monke buyliff of licence 
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to putt tbe saide tenemente and curtilage into tbe rule and governance 
of sixe Bufficiente men in the stede of feoffees, to th'intent as now fol- 
loweth, — ^that is to wyte, for to kepe with an obite ones in the yeare in 
the churche of Eelvedon for eVmore, ffor the soules of me the said 
Thomas Marler, and Elizabeth my wyff, and for John Marler the second, 
and Alice his wyff, and for all their children, w^ all christen soules, under 
this forme. That is to wite, for the Vicar there for the beede role kepte 
dulye, and for dirige to be said with note on the morrowe for all the 
soiues above said, ij*. Allso to the church clarke singinge at dirige andmasse 
iiij*^, and all other prestes and clarkes beinge there and helpinge at dirige 
and masse with note, to be rewarded by the discression of my feoffees. AUso 
the sexton there doinge his office for the same terme j*^. Allso I assigne 
two poundes and a halfe of wax to bume abowte the herse at the same 
dirige and masse, and the overplus thereoff that shall leave after masse to 
kepe one taper buminge before our Ladye in the chaunceU, all the yeare 
after, duringe the time of divine service. Allso to the poure people 
within the same towne dwellinge, everye yeare uppon y* same obite, 
iii" iv^ and as for breade and ale that shal be spente in the church after 
dirige, with all other thinge that shall be nedeful for the saide obite, to 
be doon by the discression of my feofiees of the saide tenement and cur- 
tilage, after that the ferme thereof will strecht, painge the lordes rent, 
and kepinge due and sufficient reparacons, by the ov'sighte and counsell 
of the monk bailif of Westemestre that tyme beinge, and seinge the* 
P'myses suflfycientlye done, that it continewe for ev'more. I will that 
he shall have for his laboure x* to be paide by the hands of myne 
execut". 

Allso I will desire and praye the said monke Bailif that for the time 
shalbe that he yearlye take a newe and accompte of two of the said feoffes 
in the same tenement and curtilage for the same obite at the Court holde 
at Kelvedon about the ffeaste of Mary Magdalen having for his labour xij^ 
for a gallon of wine. Allso I will that the Highe Stewarde beinge their 
at the same courte, and helpinge to the same accompte shall have for his 
laboure vi*^ for a bottell of wyne. And if the High Steward be not ther 
at the courte to helpe to the same accompt, then I will that the said 
vi*^ that he should have for wyne be disposed and delte amonge the poore 
people of the same towne dwellinge by the discression of the same monke 
baylif as often as it shall fortune the High Steward to be absent at that 
court. Allso I will that the Under Steward being there, shall have for 
his labour to entre and write the same accompt iv**. And yf it shall for- 
tune the said vi men to decease, so that there be but two of them lyvinge, 
I will that they to we make a surrender into the lordes handes of the same 
t'mte and curtilage, so that a newe estate be made to other vi men at the 
discression of the monke baylif, with iv of his tennantes, suche as he will 
take to him, to th'intente in p'fornin^e of the said obite for ev'more. 
And I alsD will that the said monke baylif shall reward the said ij ac- 
comptants for their laboure and busines, the which Rewarde, with all 
other Rewardes and charges above rehersed, I will that they shall growe 
yearly and be paid of the saide ten'mte and curtilage, except this which 
I have assigned to be paide to the monke baylif by the hands of my 
execut" for his benevolence and labour, in p*forminge of the saide obite. 

And the overplus of the revenewes of the said Tenements and Curtilage 
all charges answered and paide, I will that it Remayne and be delyvered 
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yerely to th'oner and worshippe of godde and of our ladye, and to the 
profite of the churche of Kelvedon, jncontinente after the saide accompte. 

The testator next proceeds to devise his lands and tene- 
ments lying in Kelvedon and Eivenhall ; some to his wife 
for her life, and the rest to her during the nonage of his 
son Stephen, and nltimately the whole to go to his son. 
But in default of heirs male of Stephen Marler, then all his 
estates were to 

"Remayne hole to the p'ish churche of Kelvedon for ev'more," to 
the intent " that ev*ye iij years therbe an honest and well-disposed prest 
hired to singe by the hole yere in the church of Kelvedon, for the soules 
of me the said Thomas Marler, and Elizabeth my wyff, John Marler the 
second and Alice his wife, John Marler the thirde and Elizabeth his wife, 
my father and mother, with all xten soules, he havinge for his wages for 
th'ole yere x markes ; and th* overplus of the same entrest too gathered 
within the said same three yeres, above all costes and charges, I will it be 
put and delyvered to the use and profite of Kelvedon church for to by 
there w*^ such a Jewell or ornament to the church as that money will reche 
to, and no coste to the pysh, save that the value may be knowne to the 
pyshe, and whose gyfte it is." 

* There are very lengthy and elaborate directions for the 
management of the estate (in the event of its falling to the 
Church of Kelvedon), in which the testator seems to have 
provided for every contingency. There are also provisions 
for rewarding the High Steward, Deputy Steward, and 
accountants, for their services ; and, in case of their absence^ . 
their reward were to be " deled among the poure of the 
same towne dwelling." The testator concludes thus — 

" The residewe of all my goods and cattells not bequeathed and 
assignede, in whose hands that they be founde, I give and bequethe to 
myne execut" to bury my bodye, to pay my debtes, to fullfiU this my 
laste will and testamente, and to dispose for the wealthe of my soule as 
they se mooste worshippe and pleasure to Godde, and moste profite to 
my sowle. Whome I ordaine and* make, Elizabeth my wyff, Willm 
Weston cetezen and mercer of London, and John Charter of Colchestre 
ffyshmongre. In witnesse and recorde of Sir Richarde Norfolke, vicare 
of Kelvedon, Walter Draper of Aldham, Willm Strutte of Kelvedon, 
John Gierke, John Barrie and other." 

This will was proved before the official of the Archdeacon 
of Colchester at Coggeshall, 11th July, 1494> 
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The next I shall proceed to notice, is the will of a person 
of humbler grade of life. John Creke, the weller, of Hock- 
ley, in the Hundred of Rochford. What a * weller ' was I 
should have been at a loss to determine, did not the will 
afford a clue to the signification. The testator commences : — 

In the name of Crod Amen. The 28 daye of the monthe Marche, 
in the yere of onr Lorde God 1547. I John Creke of Hockley in 
the County of Essex, beinge of parfitt mjnde and memorie, make and 
ordeigne ^is my last will and testament in manner and forme foUowinge. 
Firste I betake my soule to the m'cye of Allmightie God, and my bodie to 
be buried in Cristen burial. Item I geve to the High Aulter of Hockley 
38. 4d., and to the same cherche 68. 8d. 

There is here, you will observe, no commendation of the 
soul to our Lady and the Holy Company of Heaven, as was 
usually the case in ante-Eeformation wills ; yet the custom- 
ary bequest to the High Altar is retained. Mass continued 
to be celebrated up to this time. It was not till November, 
1547, that Parliament met, and commenced a further re- 
formation of the services, and about the middle of 1548 the 
first Common Prayer-book in English was completed, and 
substituted for the Latin MissaL The testator continues: — 

Item, I geve to Thomas Creke my sone, my saltcote and four ledds 
belonging to the said salthoose, with all other implements as a ' weller ' 
should have, but no salte. 

John Creke was evidently a manufacturer of salt, which 
the term ' weller ^ seems to signify. I have not found this 
word in any glossary of ancient, modem, or provincial 
words, but conclude it was one of the latter. The leads 
are obviously the pans in which the seawater underwent 
the process of evaporation, and this manufacture was a very 
important branch of industry during the middle ages. Salt 
was not found in a fossil state before the 17 th century. 
The word saltcote is commonly used for a salt pit ; and here 
it seems to signify the shed Or house in which the pit was 
constructed. He next disposes of his land and tenements 
in the usual form, and proceeds : — 

Item I geve to Joan my daughter 23s. 4d. and her mother's best 
gyrdell. Item I geve to ^gnes my daughter 3s. 8d. and her mother's 
second gyrdell. Item I wiU that John Cramer pay to Agnes Pearson 8s., 
and therefore to have his horseleise and cowleise imtil michilmas next. 
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Then follow other bequests, and the disposition of a cer- 
.tain marsh in Canvey Island. Afterwards this : — 

Item I geve my said wyff, a seame and a half of whet, halfe a seame 
of malte, half a barell of butter, halfe a way of cheyse, upon this condition, 
that she depart thence [from the house] after my decease, or betweene 
this and Michaelmas ; but if she remayne there until Michaelmas, then 
her legacy of whet, malte, butter, and chese, to be voide and of none effect. 



l^ow observe how this clause confirms the testimony of 
early writers, relating to the produce of the Essex marsh 
districts, butter and cheese. John Norden, writing in 1539, 
says, speaking of the county in general, " this shyre is the 
most fatt, fruitfull and full of profitable thinges, exceedinge 
(as far as I can finde) any other shire for general comodities 
and the plentie, though Suffolke be more highlie comended 
of some, wherewith I am not yet acquainted. But this 
shire seemeth to me to deserve the title of the English 
Goshen, the fattest of the lande ; comparable to Palestina 
that flowed with milke and honie. But I cannot comende 
the healthfulnes of it : and especiallie nere the sea coastes, 
Eochford, Denge, Tendringe Hundredes, and other low 
places about the crekes, which gave me a most cruell 
quarterne fever. But the manie sweet comodities counter- 
vayle the daunger. The Hundreds of Eochford, Denge, 
Dansye or Dansing, which lie on the south-este perte of the 
shire, yelde milke, butter and cheese in admirable abound- 
ance, and in these partes are the greate and huge cheeses 
made, wondered at for their massiveness and thickness." 
And again speaking of Canvey Island, referred to in this 
will. " Neare the Thames mowith below Beamflete, are 
certain islands, low merishe groundes, and for that the pas- 
sage over the creekes is unfit for cattle, it is only converted 
to the feedinge of ews, which men milke, and thereof make 
cheese, such as it is, and of the curdes of the whey the make 
butter once in the yere which serueth the clothier." Nor- 
den here rather reverses the order of things in making butter 
of curds. The learned Camden, also speaking of this island, 
says, '^ I have observed the young men with their little 
stools milking them (the ewes) like the women in other 
places, and making cheese of ewes milk in their little dairy 
houses, built f5r that purpose, which the call ^ wiches.' " 
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To return to the will : — 

And to my overseeres hereof I make Thomas Stephyne th' elder of 
Hockley and John Cramer, and theye to have for theyre laboure 68. 8d. 
apece, and finally my will is that eche of my sones shalbe ruled 
by th'other, and yf any of them be stubborn or sturdy and will not 
be ruled by his bretheren and myne ov'seres shall forfitt £10 to his 
bretheren of his parte of goods as my will is. 

This final clause was exceedingly well meant, but the 
enforcement of its conditions upon a refractory son would 
probably not have been so easy. Several sons disputing 
about their paternal inheritance, each to be ruled by the 
other, might cause no inconsiderable litigation to determine 
on whom the charge of stubbornness should rest. 

There were subsequently some legal proceedings relative 
to the property of John Creke, to which I only advert, be- 
cause there is a document which seems to fix a time when 
a bridge was actually extant over the River Crouch, at 
Hullbridge. In a view of fi-ank pledge, taken in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and drawn up in the abbreviated Law Latin 
of the time, I find that John Creke held a tenement called 
le Swanne, lying near Whulbridge, and a messuage with 
appurtenances situate and lying near le Swanne on one part, 
and a bridge there called Whulbridge ^et pontem ibidem 
vocatum Whulbridge^ on the other part, of which two 
tenements, one was sunk. ^Quorum quidem duorum tene- 
mentorum unus submersus est.' Pons we know is a landing 
place as well as a bridge; iand the meaning of the word bridge 
is very imcertain, as it was variously applied. But Gough, 
in his additions to Camden, says that the piles of a bridge 
remain in the Crouch at this place. If ' pons ' here is to be 
understood as a bridge, then was it existing in the time of 
Elizabeth, and this is the only record of the fact that I know 
of. One of the tenements haviag sunk, perhaps the bridge 
was also ia a dilipidated condition at the same time, and 
submersed also not long afterwards. 

Eobert Camock, whose will I shall next notice, was the 
son of Thomas Camock, who was possessed of considerable 
estates in Layer Mamey and neighbouring parishes, and 
the father of Captain Thomas Camock, who lies buried in 
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the Church of All Saints, Maldon, and distinguished him- 
self by his elopement and clandestine marriage with Frances 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick. This wUl commences — 

" In the Name of God Amen, the nyne and twenty day of January in 
the xxiv yeare of the reign of our most glorious Soveraigne La^ Elizabeth 
&c. &c. I Robert Camock of Layer Mamey in the county of Essex, Gen- 
tleman, beinge sicke of bodye and yet of sounde mynde, thanks be given 
to Almightie God, do ordain my last will and testament. First I recom- 
mende my soule to Almightie God my maker creator and redeemer, 
believing most surely that by the death and bloodshedding of Jesus Christ, 
I shall be made partaker of the Heavenly felicity among the chosen 
servants of God. First, I will that my body be buried within the church 
of Layer Mamey." 

He next disposes of his estates, but I shall omit all notice 
of these, referring only to the more interesting part of the 
will, the disposition of his efltects, as follows : — 

" I give to my wife a gowne of mine furred with white, also my newe 
Bible of the greatest volume. Item, all my household stuffe and imple- 
ments of what kind and nature soever they shall be, (except all my furniture 
of armour) which I give to my son Thomas Camock, and except also my 
horsemyll, the brasse called the leade in the brewing ho wse with the yelde 
fatt, the cole fatt, the meal fatt, and troughes.^' 

In consideration of his wife having the household stuff, 
she was to pay Mary daughter of Thomas Camock, £10 on 
her marriage, and £20 at her death. The next bequests 
to his wife were six seame of wheat, and a quantity of silver 
plate, thus described : — 

" 5 silver pots parcell guilt, and one tone pott double guilt with a cover, 
which my son bought last in London for me. One dozen of silver spoons 
marked with her name and myne, and my goblet of silver. One silver 
bowle, my silver salt parcell guilt, one of my stone potts covered with 
silver and guilt, w^ she shall make choice of. And one pott of silver 
and guilt which her uncle Eyre gave her. And all my best geldings and 
my stone gelding next the best, with her side saddle her bridle her pillions 
and one other saddle." 

Then follows the bequest of various parcels of land. 
After this many bequests of angels of gold, old angels of 
gold, ryals of gold, and old ryals of gold, in sums varying 
from one to three to each person, to Mends not to buy, but to 
get manufactured into rings. A century before Mr. Camock 
might have founded an obit, but now he bequeaths 5 marks 
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for 10 godly sermons to be preached in Layer Marney 
church, by the parson of the same parish, or some other 
learned man by his appointment, for the space of two years 
and a half after his decease, that is, every quarter a sermon; 
and his executors were to pay to the parson for every such 
sermon 6s. 8d. ; and immediately after his decease money 
was to be distributed to the poor of Layer Marney, Lang- 
enho. Layer Bretton, Much Burch and Copford; and to poor 
prisoners in Colchester gaol. To John Willson, parson of 
Aldham, 40s., on condition that he preached his funeral 
sermon, and four sermons besides, within a quarter of a year 
after his decease, in the Church of Layer Marney, over and 
besides those above specified ; and 40s. for the repairs of the 
church when need should be. This will was proved in 
1585. 

In the following wills there is much of almost patriarchal 
simplicity; money was scarce, and with the exception of 
some parcels of land and tenements the bequests are almost 
confined to flocks, cattle and household utensils. The tes- 
tators would appear to be substantial yeomen of the period. 

John Smith, of Bradwell, husbandman, in his will dated 1558, desires 
to be buned in the churchyard of that parish, he bequeaths house and 
land to his wife, and then to his several sons in succession. Unto Abraham 
a cowe that was the gift of his godfather. To his daughter Rose a 
sheep and a lamb. To his son Richard his posted bed wholly as it standeth 
with all thereto belonging. Also to his daughter Rose a feather bed, one 
brass pot, 3 pieces of pewter and 5s. 5d. in money which was the gift of 
her grandmother. To his 3 youngest sons and to Rose his daughter, 
imto erery one of them three pieces of pewter. 

The will of Middle John Whitelocke, a yeoman of Little 
Totham, is dated in the year 1500. He describes himself 
as sick in body, but of whole mind and good memory, and 
says first — 

I comende my sowle to Almightie God and unto his Blessed Mother, 
and to all the Saints of Heaven, and my body to be buried in the church 
yearde of Little Totham. 

He next disposes of copyhold lands. Then follow be- 
quests to not less than 28 different persons (of whom five 
were his god-ohiidren) of sums varying from 12. pence to 
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6s. 8d. To some he gives a bullock, a bullock and a sheep, 
a bullock and two sheep, and so forth ; and to Katherine 
Barker a lamb. He finally directs that there shall be two 
masses at his burial, with bread and beer and penny dole, 
and gives 10 shirts and smocks to poor folk. The witnesses 
were Thomas Hodson the priest, and two others. 

William Meeke, of Langenho, was also a yeoman possessed 
of considerable property. I notice only so much of his will 
which directs, on failure of heirs, that all his lands and 
tenements called Jemy's land should be sold, and the money 
disposed to every of the parish churches of Langenho, 
Goldhanger, Heybridge, ToUeshunt Major, ToUeshimt 
D'Arcy, aud to every of the places of friars in Colchester 
and Chelmsford. And towards amending the highways 
leading from Tiptree Common to Salcot, called Bemwalden 
Street, 3 pence. And the residue to be disposed in finding 
of poor scholars to school, and to poor maidens to their 
marriage. Whether these places and persons ever became 
the recipients of the monies I cannot determine. The last 
of these ancient testaments which I shall bring under your 
notice, having already pursued the subject, I fear, to too 
great length, is the will of John Crippes, mariner, of Salcot 
Wigborough, dated 21st February, 158G. It opens with 
the following confession of his faith: — 

First I commit and yield my sowl into the hands of Allmighty God my 
Creator by the mediation of Jesus Christ my only Saviour, and the Holy 
Ghost my Sanctifier, and my body to be buried where God shall appoint* 
I give to the poor of Salcot aforesaid 10 shillings. 

Omitting, as before, all allusion to his lands and tenements, 
I pass on to the distribution of his household goods. 

To his son John he gives one joyne bedstede in the west chamber of 
his house with a fetherbedde, a fether bolster, a payer of Blanquittes, a 
coveringe, two pillowes, one great brass pott, a joyne chest, with a newe 
cocke boate, a table, a frame, and a form in the hall, the benche hordes, 
the paynted clothes there, and shelves, a £Eilling table and a tramell. 

The bequest to his daughter Johanna was similar, in- 
cluding * the second brass pott.' His daughter Trephyna 
had all his sheep and kine, but no ' household stuff.' His 
sons Nicholas and Bichard had similar bequests of house- 
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hold stuff as the first named, and each of them also a ^ brass 
pott.' This latter article must have been deemed of con- 
siderable value and importance, from its frequent mention 
in numerous early wills which have come under my notice. 
John Grippes, his eldest son, was appointed sole executor ; 
but if he happened not to live and return safe out of the 
Queen's Majesty's service from sea, then Johanna the 
daughter was to be executrix. 

From these ancient documents, such portions only have 
been selected as serve in any degree to illustrate the man- 
ners, customs and state of society in this county during the 
15th and 16th centuries. I am fully conscious that it is 
but a small contribution to the stock of information which 
is yet to be derived from the perusal of the mass of records 
relating to Essex, which are in existence in various places. 

The importance of Wills and Inventories, for the purposes 
to which I have referred, has of late years especially en- 
gaged the attention of Archaeologists. One learned society, 
which exists under the presidency of a nobleman of this 
county, has published a valuable and interesting collection 
of ancient wills from the Eegistry of Bury St. Edmunds. 
The Sussex Archaeological Association has also published 
some valuable notices of early wills relating to that county, 
an example which I trust our own and other societies may 
be enabled to follow, for the mere preservation of such 
records answers no practical end, unless they can be made 
available for historical purposes, when they have almost 
ceased to be useful for any other. The collection of facts, 
and evidences from these testamentary documents, I be- 
lieve to be one most important means by which the history 
of this great county, so rich in the vestiges of antiquity of 
the early and middle ages, is to be perfected. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF SOME MURAL PAINTINGS 
DISCOVERED IN HADLEIGH CHURCH. 

BT THE BBV. W. B. HEYOATB, M.A. 

The Church of St. James, of Hadleigh-at-the-Castle, is an 
early Norman structure, consisting of a nave and chancel, 
separated by a plain and massive semi-circular arch. It 
was originally lighted by small round headed windows, 
widely splayed, of which a large number remains. It had 
north, south and west doorways, of corresponding character. 
Various alterations and insertions were effected at subsequent 
periods. The earliest was the conversion of the easternmost 
window, on the north side of the nave, into a tall lancet 
light, which was blocked temp. Henry VII., by the con- 
struction of a rood stair in the thickness of the wall. About 
the reign of Edward II., a pointed south doorway was 
inserted under the original Norman arch ; in the Decorated 
period a two-light window was set in the south side of the 
chancel ; and three perpendicular windows were afterwards 
inserted in the nave. In the jambs of the windows, 
and in other parts of the Church, are several small niches 
which once contained statuettes of saints. The chancel 
arch, has shallow rounded niches on either side, which, 
early in the loth century, were pierced with cinquefoiled 
hagioscopes. There are no mouldings in the early doors 
or windows, and the ornamentation seems to have consisted 
entirely of colours. The walls of the chancel — which is not 
yet restored — remain imexamined; but the nave was a 
mass of drawing from east to west, from the floor to the 
wallplate. Tiie paintiags found, were of four distinct periods. 
I will notice these in the order of their discovery, the in- 
verse of their date. 

First, after divers coats of whitewash had been removed, 
appeared huge entablatures, containing texts. The colour 
of these frames was orange-yellow : they were of Jacobean 
character, and had been executed with considerable care. 
Of the same date was a border pattern, some twelve inches 
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wide, on the north wall, about six feet from the chancel 
arch, and running perpendicularly from the grouud to the 
roof. This border had some merit, but, as far as appeared, 
was solitary, and answered to nothing else. 

Next, and under these Jacobean texts, appeared, on the 
west face of the chancel arch, the Lord's Prayer and Com- 
mandments, in a dark red framework, of greater freedom in 
design, and earlier date. Under one of the same Jacobean 
inscriptions, on the south side of the Church, and extending 
from the door imder one window, and between it and the 
next window, came a picture representing the legend of 
St. George and the Dragon, evidently executed during the 
15th century. The subject was very elaborately treated; it 
exhibited an extensive landscape, with meadow, hill, a wind- 
ing stream, and trees with birds among their branches. The 
Saint, on horseback, occupied the foreground, charging, with 
lance in rest, the huge dragon, whose convolutions of tail 
were carried out of the picture to the right. The equestrian 
figure was remarkably bold and spirited. He was habited in 
a suit of armour of the period, which, unfortunately, was 
greatly eflfaced about the body. The helmet, the visor of 
which was down, was adorned with two feathers, one gold the 
other red ; and the armour and trappings of the horse were 
also ornamented with gold. Hard by, on the right, knelt the 
princess, whom the prowess of the hero-saint was rescuing 
from the jaws of the monster to which she was to have been 
sacrificed. In the distance, near the top of the picture, was 
the royal palace or castle, with towers and curtain walls, 
crenellated and pierced with loopholes. Upon the battle- 
ments stood the King and Queen, wearing crowns, and the 
figures of both were admirably executed. When first 
discovered, the colours of the dresses and the gilding of the 
crowns and armour were very brilliant, but they faded very 
shortly after exposure to the atmosphere. The faces of the 
figures had been purposely slashed with a chisel before the 
Jacobean work was executed, and the painting not being 
on the original plaster came off with the coats of whitewash 
above it. In the midst of this painting, coats of arms were 
emblazoned in several places, only one of which was suffi- 
ciently perfect to be deciphered, namely, gu. a chev. engr. 
or, between three plates, each charged with a greyhound 
oourant sa. collared. These arms have not yet been appro- 
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priated, although considerable search has been made ; but 
they may probably eventually lead to the discovery of the 
name of the person at whose cost this meritorious picture 
was executed. 

I mentioned just now, that the drawing of St. George 
peeled away because it was not on the original plaster. 
Wherever this took place, the eariier paintings with which 
the walls had been entirely covered, immediately appeared. 
These were executed in red and yellow, upon a yellowish 
smooth plaster, not laid on so as to be of the same level all 
over the Church, and of unequal thickness, but following 
the line of construction, and of much the same substance 
throughout. I mention this because the new plastering has 
aimed at one level, and is, I conceive, greatly too thick in 
consequence, when it appears at the stone jambs of doors 
and of windows. 

This plaster must have been admirably suited for paint- 
ing, being smooth and hard, and so durable that not all 
the knocking and shaking of repairs, not the reeking wet 
which soaked down behind it, when the new plaster was 
being laid on, has been able to destroy those portions which 
remain. The workmen assured me that these could not 
possibly stand the trial, but they happily refute the prophecy, 
and long wiU do so. 

A border seems to have run round the Church imder the 
windows, at a level of eight feet from the ground. That 
on the north side differed from that on the south, which 
was of trefoil, running with freedom and accuracy inside 
the lines which enclosed it. This border — or polychromatic 
course-ir-yielded to other paintings when needful. Of these, 
although the entire surface of the walls had been covered 
by them, the following only were distinct enough for men- 
tion : — 

1. On the north wall, west of the door, a figure of the 
Virgin crowned, standing behind a throne on which our 
Lord, as a boy, is seated in the act of blessing. The lower 
half of the figure is concealed by the lower half of the 
throne, whilst the dress of our Lord falls loosely in front. 
The whole is framed in a crocketed canopy of the early part 
of the 14th century. 

2. The splay of the Norman window, next to this on the 
east, was filled with angels, vested in copes; one was blowing 
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a trumpet, from which a banner hung. A portion of this 
remains. 

3. On the western side of No. 1, and touching it, was the 
figure of a saint, very indistinct, standing, supposed by some 
to be 8. James the Less, bearing a club, the instrument" of 
his martyrdom ; but to others it appeared to be a female, 
with folded hands, raised in the attitude of prayer, beneath 
the outer robe. 

4. On the south side of the west wall was a colossal 
figure, almost obliterated, which, on comparing it with a 
drawing from Lingfield Church (vol. i., p. 1., Transactions 
of the Surreif Archceological Society\ appears to me to have 
been that of S. Michael. 

5. On the western splay of the lancet window, 7 feet by 
18 inches, is a figure of 8. Thomas of Canterbury, vested 
in full pontificals, the right hand elevated in benediction, 
the left holding the crozier ; over his head, in Lombardic 
characters, is inscribed, BEATVS. TOMAS. 

The history of this painting is instructive. First, there is 
no doubt that the window superseded a round headed one 
of earlier age. Then, perhaps contemporaneously, the 
painted window and the painting were introduced, or, at 
any rate, at no great distance of time fi'om each other. 
Then, about the time of Henry VII., the lower part of the 
splay was cut away, carrying part of 8. Thomas with it, 
for the sake of erecting a wooden staircase, which ran inside 
between the window, now blocked up as far as the spring 
of its arch, and a brick partition, which has now been re- 
moved with the stairs, and the window opened ; so that the 
painting stands as it did the day it was finished, except 
that the lower portion was destroyed by men who lived 
before the Keformation. Beneath this window, on removing 
some of the masonry necessary in effecting the alterations, 
was found an early niche, the back of which was richly 
adorned with painting of foliage. A later niche had super- 
seded this nearly in the same position. 

More paintings will, probably, be disclosed when we are 
rich enough to begin upon the chancel, which sadly needs 
restoration. I will only add the thought how different our 
parish Churches might be, and at how little cost their pre- 
sent coldness and dreariness could be removed, if the Clergy 
only knew how to draw in bold outline upon the waUs. 
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Failures in this could be easily removed, unlike failures 
in stone and wood, and still more unlike errors in the 
spiritual fabric, and a vast amount of didactic ornament 
would soon be attained by this means. Parishes would 
be proud of the talent of their Curate, and Puritan 
rigidity would die away, if people were only careful 
of their subjects, and endeavoured, in wisdom and charity, 
to avoid needless oflFence. And what, if some scrupulous 
or timid authority ordered a particular drawing to be re- 
moved ? Let him be asked to suggest a substitute, a design 
which he approves. Please him, and carry on the general 
work, backed by his authority. But, by all means, let good 
patterns of foliage, canopies, &c., be obtained from competent 
persons, and let the drawing be thoroughly ecclesiastical in 
its character, severe and distinct, like the truths of the 
Gospel. 

W. E. H. 
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ARCHITECTUEAL ACCOUNT OF THE EEMAINS 
OF COGGESHALL ABBEY. 

BT TBB BBT. EDWABD L. CUTT8, B.A., HON. BBO. 

(I^ lUtutratiofU of this Paper are presented by the Writer,) 

As the traveller from Colchester, along the westward road 
which follows the track of the old British and Roman road 
jfrom Camulodunura to Verulamium, reaches the entrance to 
the little town of Coggeshall, let him pause and look about 
him. On the right, he will see a paddock rising up to some 
gardens on its ftirther side ; he will catch a glimpse of a 
noble yew hedge in one of them ; and Scotch firs and Cedars 
of Lebanon raise their picturesque forms above the mass of 
lower foliage ; and between them he will see the tower of 
the Church, looking well proportioned and handsome, and 
all the better that the body of the Church, which is dispro- 
portionately large, is hidden behind the trees. Turning to 
the left, he will see some meadows, running down from the 
road to the little river Blackwater ; he will catch a gleam 
of a reach of the river, as it bends in its course and flows 
directly away from him, between a grove of trees on the 
left hand, and an old fashioned farmhouse on the right, with 
three whitewashed gables and two groups of octagonal brick 
chimney shafts. The pleasant meadow, with the river wind- 
ing through it, and a group of cattle standing mid leg deep 
in the watering place just at its bend ; and the gleam and 
sparkle of the water, as it flows away southward under the 
grove ; and the picturesque old farmhouse, on the opposite 
bank, with its three white gables receding one behind the 
other, and its groups of brick chimney shafts, form a very 
pretty little landscape. But to the traveller's enjoyment 
of its quiet rustic beauty, will be added a new interest, 
when he is told that the old farmhouse is the mansion 
house which was built by Clement Smith, the grantee of 
Henry VIII., on the site, and out of the materials of, the 
Cistercian Abbey of Coggeshall. 
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The existing remains of the old huildings are very small 
in extent, and, beyond the distant view which we have 
described, the Abbey offers very little that is interesting 
to the mere sight seer ; but these remains are exceedingly 
interesting to the antiquary and architect, because they 
ajSEbrd the earliest instance of mediaeval brick which has yet 
been noticed in England; and the artist will find in the 
rich warm tints of some of this brickwork, stained with 
lichens, and contrasted with the neighbouring foliage, 
some delicious little sub ects well worthy of his sketch- 
book. 

It is to the antiquarian interest of these remains that we 
are about especially to call attention ; and, in order fully to 
exhibit their interest and value as examples of early brick- 
work, it will be necessary to give a brief sketch of the whole 
subject of mediaeval brick. 

Until recently, it was thought that the use of bricks as a 
building material was entirely discontinued in England, 
from the end of the Koman occupation, down to its reintro- 
duction from the Low Countries in the 15th century; 
although in northern Italy, in parts of Germany and France, 
brick, both plain and ornamentally moulded, was in use 
throughout the mediaeval period. 

It is true that the English mediaeval builders, in the 
neighbourhood of ruined Eoman buildings, used the Koman 
bricks which they fouud ready to their hands. Thqre are 
no more striking instances of this than are to be found at 
Colchester, where all the great mediaeval buildings which 
remain exhibit a profusion of Roman brick. The belfiy 
arch and tower of Holy Trinity Church, of Saxon date, 
are entirely of brick ; the west end and the core of the 
nave arcades of the great Priory Church of the Augus- 
tinians are almost entirely brick; the vast keep of the 
Norman Castle is chiefly of brick ; the little known, but 
very interesting, remains of a Norman guild-hall, or house 
in the High Street, are of brick ; and every Church in the 
town has a considerable quantity of brick used in its 
construction. 
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There are many similar instances elsewhere, though none 
BO extensive as at Colchester. At St. Alban's the earlier 
portions of the Abbey Church are of brick taken from the 
ruins of Verulam. The Church within Dover Castle is of 
Eoman brick, Koman brick is extensively used in the 
Churches of Brixworth, Northamptonshire, and Britford, 
Wilts, and St. Martin's, Canterbury; the bricks incorporated 
in the latter Church are not improbably the materials of the 
earlier Eomano-British Church on the same site, in which 
Queen Bertha's Chaplain celebrated Christian worship, while 
all the rest of Saxon England was heathen. The instances 
quoted above are already well known to antiquaries : it is 
less generally known, and is a fact very interesting to Essex 
antiquaries, that there are a very great number of the 
Churches of Essex in whose walls Eoman bricks are more 
or less entensively incorporated. These bricks were, pro- 
bably, taken, together with whatever other material the 
site would furnish, from the ruins of Roman villas or other 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood ; and they thus 
furnish us with an indication of the great number of such 
Eoman buildings which must have existed in the county. 
Two of these are especially worthy of mention. At Great 
Tey Church the Norman central tower has its angles and 
window arches, and arcades, of Eoman brick ; and one of 
the lights in its stair turret is composed of a whole Eoman 
flue tile. The Chapel of the ancient Hospital, nqw part of 
the buildings of the Spital Farm, at Maldon, has its early 
English eastern triplet composed of Eoman brick, of an 
unusually fine colour and texture. 

But besides the Eoman bricks used by the English 
mediaeval builders, a few instances of English made bricks 
of the mediaeval period have recently been put upon record. 
It has been suggested that even some of those bricks at 
Colchester, and St Alban's, and Dover, and elsewhere, which 
have been hitherto considered to be Eoman, may be really 
of mediaeval manufacture ; but the suggestion is unsup- 
ported by proof. The earliest instances of bricks of 
undoubted English make which have hitherto been quoted, 
are of the 13th and 14th centuries, and they are very few in 
number. The late 13th century tower of Letcombe Basset 
Church, Berkshire, is of brick with stone dressings, and the 
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glossary of architecture pronounces that there is every 
reason to believe that the bricks are of coeval manufacture. 
Little Wenham Hall, Suflfolk, is an interesting example 
of a domestic building of brick, of the date of Henry IIL 
The large chancel of Trinity Church, Hull, is a brick 
building of the 14th century. !Part of the wall of York, 
and the mural tower, called the Bed Tower, are of medisBval 
brick. In all these instances we believe the bricks are 
quite plain. There are a few instances of moulded brick, 
and of what may be more intelligibly described as terra 
cotta work, of the same period. Three or four pieces of 
brick, supposed to be of medisBval manufacture, are 
built into a 14 th century wall in Danbury Church, 
Essex. Several beautiful terra cotta quatrefoils of bright 
red colour are inserted in the upper part of the north wall 
of Frittenden Church, Kent : one of them is engraved in 
the Archceological Journal^ vol. v. p. 36. A very similar 
quatrefoil, of fine red clay, is inserted in the gable over 
ttie east window of Lawford Church, Essex. In the 15th 
century the use of brick was introduced from the Low 
Countries, and became very popular in the stoneless counties 
of England; there are many interesting brick Churches 
and Church towers of this century in Essex, and some very 
interesting domestic works. We may specially notice the 
interesting brick work of the south aisle wall and porch of 
Feering Church; the very similar brick work of Faulk- 
boume Hall ; the noble gate tower at Layer Mamey, with 
its terra cotta battlements of cream coloured clay ; and the 
gate tower and courtyard wall, with its curious comer 
turrets, of Beckenham Hall. 

With this preliminary knowledge, the visitor will better 
appreciate the interest of the buildings which remain of 
Coggeshall Abbey. 

Turning off from the main highway, into the cross road 
which leads to Kelvedon, the visitor will presently come to 
a bridge over the river which he saw in tiie distance as he 
approached the town. The river is, in truth, flowing in an 
artificial bed, which was made by the monks to get a head 
of water for the Abbey Mill ; the ditch a little further 
north, is the original river, and still asserts its ancient 
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dignity by forming the division between the two parishes 
of Great and Little Coggeshall, and the two Hundreds of 
Witham and Lexden. 

If the visitor could put himself into the boat which he 
will see moored in its pretty boathouse, beside the gay 
garden, just below bridge, and then pull himself up a few 
yards above bridge, and moor himself in the middle of the 
stream, he would be in the position in which the little 
sketch of the bridge was taken, which we here present to 
the reader. 



The house at the comer of the bridge on the left, which 
stands a little back from the road, is called, in the title 
deeds, the Eood House ; very likely it took its name from 
the erection in the little space before it of a Rood, to mark 
the entrance to the Abbey demesnes.* The upper works 
of the bridge are quite modem, but the three obtusely 
pointed arches are of brick, of the same kind as those which 
we shall presently see in the Abbey ruins ; and the bricks 
of the bridge are, probably, of 13th century date. The 
visitor may femuse himself for half an hour — as the writer 
has often done — by reclining in the stem of the boat in the 
foreground, and listening to the pleasant sound of the ripple 

* See an illumination in the 14th century M.S. in the British Museum, marked Add. 
10)293 at folio 186, in which is a representation of a bridge, with a tall cross beside 
it, just as suggested in the text. 
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against the side ; and looking at the wavering reflection of 
the bridge in the water, and of the people who pass over it, 
and dreaming of the groups who would have passed over in 
the same half hour's space 600 years ago : — the good Knight 
Sir "Wm. de Coggeshall and his Dame, with a score of armed 
retainers at his back, on their way home to Coggeshall 
Hall; a pilgrim, with staff and scrip, going to seek hos- 
pitality at the Abbey guest-house; a couple of thrifty 
Coggeshall clothiers, with pack-horses laden with their 
wares, bound to London Town ; the Father Almoner of the 
Abbey, in his long white woollen frock and cowl, telling his 
beads as he returns from visiting his sick and poor in the 
town ; they all paused and crossed themselves as they 
passed the Eood — the pilgrim and the monk knelt and 
said a prayer — and then they pranced gaily, or paced 
slowly, over the bridge and up the hill ; and the wavering 
reflection of their forms passed over the wavering image of 
the bridge in the river. They are all gone, Imight and 
monk, pilgrim and trader, but the three old brick arches 
stand titere yet; and their shadow trembles yet in the 
eddying water. And as we — visitor and gidde — pass 
presently over the bridge, on our way to see the Abbey 
ruins, our forms will be added to the endless succession 
of shadows which have been reflected for a moment in 
the river; — generations of men and waves of the river 
alike, ever there, yet ever gliding down to the Great 
Sea. 

At the top of ther hill, over the bridge, there is a large 
substantial farm house on the right, with a row of cut limes 
at the margin of the footpath under its old garden wall ; it 
was the Home Grange of the Abbey, Opposite to it, on 
the left, a gate admits us into the Abbey lane ; and as we 
pass down the lane we have a very good panoramic view of 
the town. When Coggeshall was a pretty little town, with 
its rows of timber gables and louvres peeping over the fruit 
trees of the gardens, which still abimdantly divide its streets 
from one another^ and with the bell turrets of its three 
chapels and its Guildhall spiring up here and there, and the 
church tower rising over all, the panorama which the monks 
and their visitors obtained, as they passed down the lane, 
was a very pleasant one. 
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Towards the bottom of the lane, on the left side, is the 
first of the buildings which the visitor has come to see, and 
which we have here represented for the reader's advantage. 




We will only pause to say that, though the woodcut 
gives a sufficient idea of the picturesque forms of the steep 
gable and its triplet of lancets, and its thatched roof, it 
cannot give the rich colouring of the grey and yellow and 
brown lichen-stains upon the deep red bricks, and the green 
velvety moss upon the thatch, which make more than half 
the charm of this little building to the eye of an artist ; 
and then we proceed to what we fear may prove to all but 
antiquarians a dry description of its details. The building 
has clearly been a church or chapel ; the date of it is pro- 
bably in the first half of the 13th century. Morant says, 
without quoting any authority, that it was the parish 
Church of the parish of Little Coggeshall, and dedicated to 
, St. Nicholas.* It is a simple parallelogram with a triplet 
of lancets under a containing arch at the west end {See 
Woodcut) ; a similar one at the east end, and, apparently, 
there has been a small window in the porch of the eastern 
gable.f There are four lancet windows in the north side ; 
and there seem to have been three similar lights, and the 



* There is another tradition extant that the pariah Church was further west, oa the 
other side of the lane. 

t There is a steel engraying of the east end in Wrighf s Matex, 
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door, in the south side ; the door, and the window nearest 
to it, have been broken away to make the present bam 
entrance, leaving, however, the jamb of the broken window. 
The eastern portion of the roof seems to be original ; the 
wall plate on the north side is moulded, and the moulding 
ends with a curious stop. 

The chief interest of the building consists in the material 
of which it is built, and the way in which that material is 
treated. The body of the walls is of flint rubble, with 
a quantity of bricli introduced ; the coigns and dressings 
of the wiadows are of Eoman-shaped bricks, about 12| 
inches long, and 6| broad, and from 1^ to 2 inches 
thick, varying a little in all the dimensions. Externally 
the window jambs are simply recessed of two orders; 
internally the angle of the splay is finished with a roll 
moulding. 

The accompanying out represents a section 
through the jamb of the west window. 
The outer (lower) order of moulding is 
that of the large containing-arch ; the 
remainder are the mouldings of each light of 
the eastern and western triplet, and of the 
windows in the side walls also.* The next 
wood-cut is a section through the mullions 

which divide the lancets of the weatem and 
eastern triplets. The dotted lines across 
the section are intended to assist us in 
describing how the bricks which compose 
the mullions are made, and how they are bonded. The 
transverse line shows how, in •one course, an exterior 
and an interior brick are used, which would require two 
moulds ; but in order to form a bond to these, some of 
the courses are formed of two side bricks, as indicated 
by the perpendicular line in the section, which might 
both be cast out of the same mould. These courses are 
not laid alternately; it was desirable that there should 
be as few divisions as possible in the face of the muUion, 

♦ The cut is slightlj erroneous in one point ; the hevil which cuts off the comer of 
the second order ought to be straight instead of hollowed. In the jamb of the western 
triplet, some of the bricks of the first order of mouldings have been, by the builder's 
mistake, used in the place of the second order, and this led to an error in the drawing. 
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therefore the bonding courses of side bricks are only 
occasionally introduced at irregular intervals. 

The string course which runs round the interior of 
the building is semi-circular^ formed of a brick 12 inches 
long and 2 inches thick, with a rounded edge which is 
left to project a couple of inches from the face of the 
wall. Towards the east end of the south wall are three 
sedilia, under brick arches which were supported on 
detached shafts, perhaps of Purbeck marble, with stone 
capitals, one of which remaias. Adjoining the sedilia 
is another arch nearly as large; but the remains of two 
square drains, pierced through the bricks which form 
its sill, prove that it was a double piscina. And, again, 
east of this is a small round-trefoil arched niche of stone 
— ^the only piece of stone ia the building — ^which was 
doubtless used as a credence. Towards the east end of 
the north wall is a broken space, with indications of 
having had a wooden top and bottom; it was doubtless 
a little cupboard (ambrye). 

The whole interior, except perhaps the string course, 
has been plastered over ; and there are abundant remains 
of a pattern painted on the plaster, of double chocolate- 
coloured lines, in imitation of a masonry pattern ; the 
spaces of the eastern window, between the lancets and 
the containing-arch, retain portions of a flowing foliage 
pattern of early English character ; and the back of the 
central sedile has f£e remains of a cruciform nimbus, 
a sufficient proof that it was ornamented with a painting 
of the Saviour; probably the other sedilia would be 
ornamented ui a similar 'manner. 

At the bottom of the lane we come in front of the 
farm-house, which is built on the site of the Abbey, and 
has a few fragments of the old Abbey buildings incorpo- 
rated in it : we have marked it with the letter (A) in 
the accompanying ground plan. On the right hand, at 
(B) and (C), are some of the abbey buildings of the 13th 
century, converted to farm purposes, but very little altered. 
At (E) is a detached building, of the same age, locally 
called the Monk-house. In the field, on the left of the 
farm-house, the inequalities of the ground indicate the 
existence of foundations over an extensive space ; some 
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of these have been traced, as will be herei^r desoribed, 
and are indicated on the plan at (F). 

One of our first objects, in examining the ruins of an 
ancient building, is to endeavour to discover the original 
plan of the building, and what pJace in it was occupi^ by 
the existing remains. This is necessary to the scientific 
study of the remains , it assists us, too, in mentally 
re-constructing the building out of its ruins, and re-peopling 
it with its old inhabitants, and attaining those probable 
and vivid pictures of the past, which form the great poetic 
charm of antiquarian pursuits. Frequently it is not at all 
difficult to discover the plan and determine the appropria- 
tion of monastic remains, because the principal builtoig* 
of the mediaeval monasteries were arranged in a certain 
well-known order. The Cistercians especially appear to 
have adhered scrupulously to a prescribed ground plan. 

The Church is the principal building to which every- 
thing else is subordinate. For we must not look upon an 
abbey church as merely a domestic chapel attached to a 
monastery, for the community to say their prayers in ; we 
must rather look upon the monastery as a group of 
buildings attached to the church, for the shelter of the 
Priests and Levites, who were devoted to its service. The 
Church was invariably (we confine ourselves to Cistercian 
monasteries) a large cross church, with a low central 
tower ; and had almost always three chapels attached to 
the east side of each of its transepts. Under the shelter 
of the nave and transept, on the south side of the church, 
was placed the cloister. The nave formed the north side 
of the cloister ; the south transept formed part of its 
east side ; next to the transept was a narrow slip, which 
was sometimes a room, sometimes only a passage through 
the block of buildings to the grounds east of the cloister 
court. Kext to this slip came the Chapter House, which 
was usually a handsome quadrangular apartment with a 
row of pillars down its length, running east and west; 
Abbots and benefactors were often buried here ; the 
Abbot's seat was at the east end, the brethren sat against 
the walls of the room on each side of him. Next to the 
Chapter House comes the Eefectory, or Dining Hall, which 
was usually a long apartment, with a row of pillars down 
the centre, running north and south. Over the Chapter 
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House was the Scriptorium or Library. Over the Eefec- 
tory was the Dormitory, with rows of pallets down each 
side in which the Monks slept in their full day costume. 
There was a stair from the dormitory winding down into 
the comer of the south transept of the church, down 
which the Monks could go to their night services in 
church without having to pass into the open air. The 
rooms on the south side of the cloister court have not been 
determined with so much certainty. We usually find 
here another large room with a row of pillars down 
the centre, running east and west, which was probably 
the great parlour of the brethren, or the Frater House; 
we should describe it in modem collegiate phrase as the 
" Combination Eoom." There are usually several other 
smaller rooms on this side whose appropriation has not 
been determined; some of them may have been the 
rooms of the great officers of the monastery, the Cellarer's 
room, &c. The west side of the cloister court seems 
frequently to have been occupied by the Hospitium, or 
Guest House, consisting of a large hall and chambers. 
The offices were arranged around another court ; in large 
monasteries they sometimes formed several courts. The 
Abbot's lodging was often a separate house (like the 
master's lodge of a college) within the abbey pre- 
cincts, exactly resembling the unfortified houses of the 
gentry of the period. The Infirmary also was sometimes 
a separate and detached building, having its own hall 
and kitchen and chapel.* These offices and detached 
buildings had not, like the cloister buildings, any pre- 
scribed position, they were placed as convenience 
dictated. 

In the instance of these remains at Coggeshall, it has 
been found impossible, after careful study, to appropriate 
them as forming any portion of the cloister buildings, or to 
identify with certainty to what other portion of the 
monastery they belonged. Tradition says that the abbey 
church was somewhere in the field on the north side of 
the present farm house. We have already said that there 

* The reader who may care to go more fiillj into the question of the nature and 
arrangement of the buildings which composed a monastery, may consult a series of 
articles by the author of this paper, on The Monks of the Middle AgeSy in the Akt 
JovKNAL for 1856. 
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are inequalities of the ground over a large space of this 
field, which indicate the existence of foundations and 
overthrown masses of building. Some day, accident or 
research may reveal the exact site of the Church, and then 
it will probably not be found difficult to trace out the site 
of the other cloister buildings. In the summer of 1851, a 
long continued drought parched the grass over some of the 
foundations which were very near the surface of the soil, 
and left a plan of these foundations so clearly defined on 
the field, that it was easy to draw a measured plan of them 
on paper ; we have given it at (F) in the ground plan. 
Some little excavation was subsequently made on the site ; 
the existence of foundations where they had been indicated 
by the withered grass was verified ; but they were found 
to be mere foundations of rubble work only a foot and a 
half in height ; a few fragments of moulded brick were 
found, indicating that the buildings, of which these 
werQ the foundations, were of the same date as the greater 
part of the existing 13th century buildings ; but so 
little of interest was found that the work was soon 
abandoned. 

We are deprived, then, of the pleasure of seeing in 
the existing remains the fragments of a well understood 
plan, out of which we might re-construct a picturesque 
elevation of the old abbey of the Cistercians of CoggeshalL 
We can only treat them as isolated fragments of ancient 
architecture, chiefiy interesting for the singularity of their 
construction 

The earliest portion of the old buildings which remains 
is a massive fragment which stands curiously in the midst 
of the present dwelling house, like a great mass of 
primitive granite surrounded by more modern strata. It 
is marked (a) in the plan. It consists of part of an arcade, 
running east and west ; only one arch remains, of pointed 
form, and turned with plain unmoulded bricks of the shape 
and size already described as peculiar to the bricks used in 
this abbey ; it springs on one side from a respond, and is 
supported on the other by a circular brick pillar with a 
stone capital. Part of the wall over the arch still exists^ 
and in it is the lower part of a clerestory window. The 
circular pillar is formed of bricks, whose outer edge is 
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moulded so as to form portions of a circular circumference ; 
its stone capital is of the kind called a cushion capital ; 
taken together with the pointed arch which it supports, it 
indicates that this fragment was built towards the close of 
the 12th century. Forming, as this fragment manifestly 
does, a portion of a building which had an aisle and a 
clerestory, and ran east and west, it would be a natural con- 
jeoture that it formed part of the abbey church, but for the 
three following reasons : first, that the buildings could not on 
that supposition be reconciled with the invariable arrange- 
ment of a Cistercian church and cloister buildings which we 
have before, described; second, that the pointed arch, 
which occurs here, is commonly assumed by antiquarians 
not to have been introduced into England until about ten 
years after the date of the dedication of Coggeshall Abbey 
Church ;* and third, that the local tradition declares the 
site of the church to be in the field to the north of the 
ferm-house. . 

There are two thick walls at (b) and (c) in the modem 
house, which are probably portions of the original Abbey 
buildings, and numbers of carved stones of the same date 
lie about the premises ; a large transition-Norman capital 
is used as a step to the doorway (d) of the building (B), a 
smaller capital of the same date is inserted to stop a hole 
at the north-east comer of the building E, and another is 
built into the east window of the Chapel-bam. 

We next proceed to describe the buildings marked (B) 
and (C) on the plan. (B) is a covered ambulatory with a 
room over it ; (C) is a long building of two stories. The 



* The choir at Canterbury commenced A.D., 1175, is usually refeiied to as the 
earliest authenticated instance. Of course, some of the other early examples may be 
earlier, though their priority cannot be proved ; and it is possible that the enterprising 
builder who introduced the manufacture of moulded brick here so long before it was 
introduced elsewhere in England, may have been among the earliest to introduce the 
new form of arch. The first convent, it will be seen, when we come in another paper 
to speak of the documentary histor^r of the Abbey, in all probability came to Coggeshall 
from the parent house of Savigni, in France. Xiow bo& brick and the pointed arch 
were used by the French builders long before they were introduced into England ; the 
builder of OoggeshaU Abbey may therefore have brought both brickmaking and the 
pointed arch from his native coimtry. It would be interesting to know whether any 
instances of early brickwork, or of the use of the pointed arch are known in the 
neighbourhood of Savigni. The abbey was founded in 1139, and the high altar 
of the Church was dedicated — that is, the church was so far advanced as to be 
opened for Divine worship— in 1167. 
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east or river front of these two buildings is represented in 
the accompanying woodcut. 




These buildings, like the Chapel-bam, arie of flint- 
rubble with brick dressings ; but in the ambulatory and in 
the building (D) we shall find stone and Purbeck marble 
also are used. The ambulatory or corridor (B) seems to 
have formed the entrance of the group of buildings 
(B,C,D), and from the style of the architectural decorations, 
thi^ group was not a mere block of offices. The entrances 
from the outer air are at (cj and (e)^ and there are besides 
two open round arches, shewn in the woodcut above. The 
doorway at fcj has a pointed arch, formed of moulded 
bricks, which form a continuous roll moulding (with no 
capital) of two orders, shewn in the wood- 
cut in the margin. Just inside the door, 
at fhj is an arched niche in the thickness 
of the wall, with the traces of a shelf 
across it, such as we see across piscinae ; 
it may perhaps have been a lavatory. 
The doorway (gj is now blocked. That . 

at fdj has its jamb and arch moulded like o^^-kJ 
that at (e)^ the mouldings being on the side towards (B). 
The jambs of the pointed doorway and of the two round 
arches shewn in the wood-cut, are formed of moulded 
bricks, with stone capitals, and plain recessed arches of 
brick. The doorway (A:) into the building (C) is also 
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of brick with stone capitals, and detached stone shafl 
The section here given is ,v ^^j 

that of the left hand jamb ^1^ l-' 

of the doorway (e\ together ^^^^ ^ 

with that of (^). ^^ " 

The groining ribs of this ^^ 
ambulatory are of brick work V 
with chamfered edges, and 
with keys of stone ; the 
spandrils are filled in with ^ 

clunch; the shafts which carry the groining ribs ai 
of PurbecH marble with stone capitals. The waJ / 
and groining, including all the brick work, have hei/ 
plastered over and painted with red lines in imitati( ; 
of the joints of masonry. At (JJ is a very pret 
little pointed-trefoil headed arch which seems to ha) > 
formed a doorway; but its sill is at a level of sou / 
five or six feet above that of the original floor. The on ■ 
conjecture which we can oflter of its use is that it mu 
have given access from the corridor to a pulpit against t| ; 
wall of the room (D), or to a gallery over the west G^y/ 
of that room. / 

The groujid floor of (C) is a perfectly plain buildin| : 
with its principal door opening from the corridor at (k/ 
and a small outer door at (/), and another at(^), openiii^ ; 
into (D), and only one window at f^mj^ which is shewn i) 
the view on page 179. (D) is no longer a room, but tb 
stone responds, and the traces of arches against the walj , 
of (B) and (C), shew very clearly what it was. It was j 
room with a row of pillars and arches down the centr^ 
which were of stone, and the capitals and bases of th| 
responds which still remain are well moulded, and sheH 
that the room was one of sufficient importance to demani 
a degree of architectural decoration. There are traces a 
another doorway into it at fmj. 

To get to the upper story of this block of buildings we 
have to climb an exterior wooden stair up to a door at tha 
west end of (C). Very possibly this was the original mode 
of entrance ; for the upper stories of domestic bmldingfl 
of that date were very conunonly thus approached by an 
exterior wooden stair. The upper story of (C) is now one 
large room lighted by the two lancets at its east end shewn 
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in the view on page 179, and by the light above them, 
which was inserted after the dissolution, when the buildings 
were converted to their secular uses. Between the lancets 
is a shallow niche, and there is another in the south wall ; 
the wall has been plastered, and the windows and niches 
are picked out with red lines in imitation .. f the joints of 
brick work. The door-way between the upper story of (C) 
and that of (B), has a round arch with continuous bnck 
mouldings like those of ((?), the mouldings being on the 

(B) side of the door-way. Over this door-way, but not 
exactly over the middle of it, is the lower part of the 
splay of a circular window, which originally gave light to 
this gallery or apartment which forms the upper story 
of (B). 

What part of the Abbey buildings this block 
which we have considered was, cannot certainly be 
determined ; but we may perhaps hazard a conjecture (to 
which we do not desire to attach any great value), that it 
may have been the Abbot's house. In that case (c) would 
be the Abbot's entrance from the Abbey Church and 
Chapter House ; at (A) he washed his hands as he came in 
to dinner ; /^gj was his entrance to the dais of his hall (D) ; 

(C) contained the kitchens and offices ; f'ij was the buttery 
door ; the upper story of (C) was perhaps the soler or Great 
Chamber, answering to our modern Drawing Boom. The 
upper story of (B) was the sleeping chamber. There was 
probably no room over (D) ; and the door (n) probably led 
into a little court-yard, the foundation of whose wall may 
still be traced a little westward. 

The building marked (E) on the plan is locally called 
the Monk-house, but we are not prepared to offer any 
explanation of the name, or any conjecture as to its 
original appropriation. It is built, like the Chapel-barn, 
with flint rubble mixed with brick, and with brick 
dressings, which are, however, not moulded in any 
ornamental forms, the whole building being perfectly plain. 
It consists of one lofty room with an open timber roof; 
and is lighted by four lancets in each side; the plain 
•ound-headed door at the east end seems to be the original 
entrance ; the west end is modem, though enough of the 
i riginal wall remains to shew that the building did not 
I originally extend any further in this direction. A peculiar 

G 
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^md pieturesque appearance is given to the inside by the 
radiating bricks, witii wide mortar joints, in the deep splays 
of the windows, and by an arcade of brick arches which 
^nins all round tiie three original walls under the windows. 
It appears doubtful whether the windows were ever gkzed, 
but there are wooden plugs in the jambs, in which the 
binges of shutters were probably inserted- There is no 
trace of the interior haying been plastered like the other 
buildings which we have considered. 

Two or three hundred yards south of the building last 
described was the Abbey-miU ; a very important and usual 
appendage of a Cistercian Monastery. There is stiU a flour- 
mill on the site, which bears the name of the Abbey-mill. 
In the course of some alterations in the garden in front of 
the dwelling-house adjoining the Mill^ in 1851, traces of 
buildings were found. Und^ the walk immediately in front 
of the house were two walls at right angles, formed of the 
xisual abbey material — ^flint and brick ; the inside of the 
enclosed space was paved with large tQes, and against the 
outside was a small heap of charcoal mixed with oyster 
shells and small bones, which appeared to be the refuse of 
a kitchen. Several bricks occurred with one comer 
rounded off, like other abbey bricks ; and the whole was 
probably a trace of the original buildings of the Abbey-null. 

Before we finally leave the subject of these abbey bricks, 
we may mention, as a circumstance of some interest in 
connection with them, that the place where they were 
manufactured, and perhaps the very kiln in which they 
were burnt, has recently come to light. A piece of ground 
on the north-west side of the town has for many years been 
known by the name of Tilkey — ^.«., Tile Kiln ; and about 
a dozen years ago, in re-opening the ground to obtain the 
brick earth which was found to exist there, an old kiln 
was discovered ; it fell in and was destroyed ; but it is 
described as having had its fireplace arched with bricks 
like those used in tiie Abbey ; the fire-grate was of long 
iron rods ; and broken moulded bricks, like those of the 
Abbey, were found, and still are occasionally found, in 
the neighbourhood. 

There are one or two other places connected with the 
Abbey to which we must briefly direct the visitor's 
attention. First, to the grove on the opposite side of the 
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riviBT to the present farm-house ; it probably existed 
originally in its present condition as a place of recreation 
either for the Abbot or for the Convent ; there is a grove 
of very similar size and similarly situated on the (^posite 
side of the river at Queens' College, Cambridge, which 
was a Cistercian foundation. 

A few hundred yards south of the Abbey-mill are the 
remains of another important item in the monastic economy 
— ^the fish ponds. The piece of ground which contains them 
is called Pond Wick ; it is boimded on the east by the last 
reach of the artificial river, and on the three remaining 
sides, by a moat supplied with water from the river. There 
are traces of three stews, and there was room for a fourth^ 
but only one now remains, and that within a few years^ 
has been considerably diminished in siee. A few ^eftrs ago 
Pond Wick was shaded by a fine grove of trees, and was 
a pleasant place ; very likely it was no also in the old 
days of the Abbey, and tempted the venerable fistthers to 
come out of a summer's evening and pace tmder the 
shady trees absorbed in ^ave and godly meditations ; or 
to recline in groups on the turfy sloping banks and 
recreate themselves with innocent gossip, while they threw 
crumbs to the great tame carp in the stew ponds. 

Holfleld Grange was one of the Abbey Granges, and 
it is very probable that on the sunny side of the hill^ 
south of the J)resent mansion-house, were the vineyards 
which supplied the monks with the thin wine with which 
they were content.* The place is still known as th^ 
vineyard; indeed it is only some fifty years since th<& 
last vines were rooted up, and some of the wine which 
was made from them even still exists in the Holfield 
Orange cellars. 

In conclusion, we give an extract from the chronicle 
of Abbot Ealph; the wonderful vision which it records 
seems to have been a very purposeless one, and the tale 
has Hot much point ; but the narrative is full of allusions 
to tiie original buildings of the Abbey, as they existed 
in the time when Peter de Vaudey was Lord Abbot, 
viz., from 1176 to 1194 ; it may serve, besides, as a 
spedBQEen of the kind of marvels which the monks used 

* Large quaAtities of wine were grown in England during the medisBiral period. 
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sometimes to gossip over their winter fire in the Frater- 
house. 

" In the time of the Lord Peter, the fourth Abbot of 
Coggeshall, it happened that Brother Eobert, a convert* 
of that house, who had the care of the guests, (i.e., the 
Hospitaller,) as his eustom was, entered the Guest-house 
(aulam hospitum) one day before the hour of refection, 
and, when he was entered, he found sitting in the hall 
certain persons reverend in countenance and dress, who 
wore mantles like those of Templars, and each had a 
hood on his head. They were nine or more in number, 
for the brother did not accurately notice how many ihey 
were. Then the foresaid brother, thinking that these 
men were Templars, politely saluted them ; and one, who 
seemed to be the chief of them, said to him, *When 
shall we dine?' and he said, *You will dine in the 
chamber with the Lord Abbot 'f? ^^* ^® answered, *It 
is not our custom to dine in private chambers, but in 
the hall with the guests.' After this the brother left 
the hall, and hastened to the Abbot to announce to him 
the arrival of such guests as these ; and he immediately 
bade to prepare what was necessary and to lay the table, 
and declared that they should d^e with him in his 
chamber. So when the Abbot was about to go to table 
he bade the foresaid brother to introduce those guests. 
But when the brother went into the haU he could not 
find the guests whom he had left there a little before. He 
went into the chambers}, (tnteriora cubicula,) and divers 
other places, but he could not find any of them. Then he 
went out and ran here and there about the court, 
enquiring of everybody he met if they had seen such-like 
men. One declared that he had seen men of that 
description going in the direction of the Church, and 
hastening to the Cemetery of th6 Brethren. But when 
he had sent a messenger thither in haste, the messenger 
found no one. Lastly, the porters were interrogated con- 
cerning guests of such a description, and they asserted 

* Many persons became monks late in life, and were called Cbfw&rti; those irho 
had been brought up in the house were called Nutriti, 

t It was the custom for guests of ordinary degree to be entertained in the Gnest- 
house ; but those of rank — such as Knights of the Temple were — ^were entertained by 
the Lord Abbot. 

X The Guest-house often had a hall and chambers besides. 
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that no such men had that day either entered or left by 
the gate. Who these men were, how they came, or 
whither they departed, remains unknown even to this 
day. But we, who knew his life and his conscientiousness, 
do not doubt the narration of the aforesaid brother, that 
he did thus see and speak with them ; he often narrated 
these things to us, and also in his last sickness, by which 
he was removed from this world, he related these things 
plainly to the Convent. And he was an honest relator of 
things, using few words, and not given to ostentation 
either in words or deeds." 

[The documentary history of the Ahbey is reserred for another paper.] 
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ON A SEMICIEOULAR ABCHWAY, OF THE 
DEOOBATED PEKIOD, AT ST. 08YTH. 

BT OBAfliLBtf V. HATWiJO), SMI., AllfBITBGT. 

It is a mistakey not uxieommoiily made^ to suppose that^ 
because as a rule, the arch or moulding of a particular 
style has generally a particular form, that therefore every 
specimen which exhibits that peculiarity must, nec^sarily, 
be of that style. But this is not always the case, and the 
exception proves the rule. We know, by the earliest text- 
books, that the round arch is characteristic of classic art, 
and of the Norman style of mediseval buildings ; that the 
lancet, equilateral and four centred arches are character- 
istic, severally, of the early-English, the decorated, and the 
perpendicular phases of Gothic architecture ; and even the 
Glossary tells us that, although the semi-circular, the 
segmental, and the eliptical arches were prevalent tiU the 
pointed arch appeared, "even after that, they were 
occasionally employed in all the styles of Gothic archi- 
tecture ;" and Bickman (p. 97), " Some people having 
considered the shape of the arch to be a very distinguishing 
feature of the diflferent styles, it may be necessary in this 
place to say a few words on arches generally. If we 
examine with care the various remains of the different 
styles we shall see no such constanoy of arch as has been 
apprehended ; for there are composition lancet arches used 
both at Henry the 7th's Chapel, Westminster, and at 
Bath ; and there are flat segmental arches in the early 
English part of York ; and upon the whole, it will appear 
that the architect was not confined to any particular 
description of arch." Nor, he might have added, was he 
obliged to have an arch at all, unless he wanted it for 
good constructional purposes. For what greater anomaly 
can there be, than the square flat-headed tracery windows 
of the decorated period. 

No I Gothic architecture, ever free, gloriously inventive, 
active and progressive, scorned to fetter the architect with 
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anything but earnest zeal and true love for his work. 
With a fidth that led him to dedicate the best of his 
handworks to the noblest purposes, a strong popular 
demand for his most ounning conceits, and a freedom 
which permitted him to esteem lightly the works of his 
predecessors, to a degree imimagined at the present day, 
it is no marvel, that occasionally in all periods, we meet 
with examples of peculiarities, resulting, perchance, from 
a fency, still indulged, for some form considered by 
contemporaries as antiquated and old fashioned, or an 
recollection of some well loved building, connected with 
some early associations of the architect. 

The writer of these remarks can point to instances of 
modem works where the influence of these kind of feelings 
on his own mind, is recorded in wood and stone, and can 
thus more fully understand those, otherwise considered 
curiosities, often met with in architectural studies. Perhaps 
the greatest instance of this work of assimilation is the 
Choir of Gloucester Cathedral, re-built in the perpendicular 
period, retaining the stout Norman piers and their arches. 
The delicate lines of vaulting, shafts, &c., are carried up 
in front of these arches and piers, and interpenetrate with 
the mouldings, which at the same time were planted on 
the face of these arches, f^lowing the semicircular fomu 
80 we have actually a series of ohoir arches, of the 
perpendicular period — semicircular. 

Again, at Dartmouth Church, there are semiciroQiar 
arches of the perpendicular period, in the nave, but of the 
decorated, few instances are known of this fdrm ; certainly 
very few of such noble proportions as the archway at 
St. Osyth. 

But the example before us is not difficult to classify, 
even without reference to the explanations ofEiared in the 
foregoing remarks. 

It is often more safe to trust to the general character of 
the work as a whole, than to the special form of detaiL 
For example, in this instance it was said that this archway 
was Norman, because it was semicircular, when a single 
glance would tell one, without a look at the form of arch, 
that it was pure Gothic. 

Then, again, the mouldings might be thought to be 
^^ early English," but their great boldness and breadth, 
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convince us that they are " decorated." Perhaps^, 
however, the safest conclusion to come to, in the absence 
of any special exact date, is to refer it to one of those 
periods of doubt between each style, which are called 
Transition^ which, amidst the impossibility of placing the 
conception of every fertile architectural brain iu the same 
category — ^perhaps not even contemporary — ^have been 
invented as refuges for the destitute idiosyncracies of art. 

The transition between the early English and decorated 
was in the reign of Edward I., or, in round numbers, in 
the year 1300. Eickman's remarks must be borne in mind 
when he says (p. 33), " If the transition from Norman to 
early English was gradual, much more so was that from 
early English to decorated," and it is only marvellous to 
my mind that such a complete classification as has been 
established, should have been possible. 

Gateways, during all periods were generally shafted. 
In the Norman, many shafts, iu works in the perpendicular 
period, generally only one, and that always attached^ in 
hollows, and with wide mouldings called " casements." 
In the early English, shafts were generally banded and 
isolated, and often numerous. In the decorated, fewer in 
number, generally fiUetted and seldom otherwise than 
attached, or in technical terms jj" engaged," which simply 
means that the shafts, so set m the moiddings of the jamb 
of the doorway, are a part of the same stone and not 
disjoined, as was the case in earlier periods. 

But, nevertheless, an early English doorway may exist 
with attached shafts and without bands, aud a decorated 
one may have isolated shafts, though not a band, I think, 
\7ith0ut forfeiting its character, if the other details and 
their manner of working be not inconsistent with the 
alleged date. 

Often assimilations were practised when one part of an 
edifice had to be connected with another of an older date, 
and a deference shown for the feelings of the former artist 
by no means common. 

Thus some of the latest piers towards the west end 
of Westminster Abbey, are of perpendicular date, and 
though in design similar to the early ones, differ chiefly 
in having all their shafts "engaged" instead of isolated 
like the rest 
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Now, the example before us has engaged shafts — ^and 
very markedly so they are — ^the hollov between, being 
extremely shallow — and it is not likely that they were so 
made to assimilate with other work. They cannot be 
perpendicnlar ; they are unlike the early English in this 
particular, therefore if nothing is seen to contradict our 
assumption on farther inspection, we say they are 
decorated. 

Again, the arch mouldings are broad bold bowteUs, or 
oompounded of bowteUs filletted, and large hollows rather 
shallow. These are very nobly designed, and being bold 
for decorated work, are much more so, of course, for early 
English, which indulged in multitudinous and deeply 
under-cut beads, bowteUs, rolls, and hollows. 

Certainly the forms of the mouldings themselves, as 
shown in the cut, are early, especially perhaps the centre 
roll with an arris on the feoe ; but it is not unnoticed in 
early decorated, or what some call the ^^ Geometric 
Decorated," and others " Transition." 

This arris, by its catching the line of light and marking 
more sharply the perpendicularity of the member, found 
favour in the eyes of the architeicts of those days, it was 
gradually widened and developed into the fillet on the face 
of shafts so common in this period, and it is curious to trace, 
as years roll on, the change of this simple form as it passes 
through the hands of successive masons, forming new 
combinations and swelling with increased dignity, age and 
service, till at last it was lost entirely in its own stout pro- 
portions and forgotten in the revival of classic forms. But 
this is foreign to our paper. Paley, who has followed out 
the subject of Gothic mouldings, further than any man yet, 
and in a very able and elaborate manner, remarks, (p. 43), 
that " in the Geometric Decorated period — that is, in the 
reigns of the two first Edwards — ^the mouldings of arches 
and jambs, differ very slightly from those of the early 
English, so slightly indeed that they cannot alone be taken 
as decisive of that date." This seems contradictory to 
what is said on p. 39, about the easily distinguished 
character of early English mouldings; but his further 
remarks, that "the decorated hollows are usually of larger 
size than the early English," explain the paradox ; for it is 
not the actual forms of mouldings themselves which are 

H 
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novel in the transition, so much as the manner in which 
they are used, the way they are grouped, and often simply 
the scale on which they are worked. 

There is another remark to make respecting jamh, 
pier and arch mouldings, which will add force to the 
preceding remarks. Successive orders of mouldings are 
simple groups placed behind one another, divided perhaps 
by a hoUow wider than the rest, or carried on a separate 
shaft. In this gateway at St. Osyth, there are three 
orders of arch mouldings, and carried on the three orders 
of jamb mouldings or shafts. Now these orders arose by 
simply cutting off the angles of the projecting stones 
which formed the door, and it is obvious that the number 
is only limited by the wish of the artificer. In early work, 
the edges were rounded, somewhat timidly, then hollowed, 
and, in many instances, most elaborately complicated, yet 
in all, may these several orders be traced. 

The earlier examples shew that these orders, or groups 
of mouldings, were worked up to, or on, the face of the 
square edges of the stones ; whereas, the later ones were 
moulded on the feice, after the angle had been chamfered 
off; this is called being worked on the " chamfered plane," 
and to understand the beauty of Gothic tracery, this must 
be known, — as in decorated work, several orders of tracery 
occur, and all on the chamfer planes. 

Thus, we have farther evidence that the example before 
us belongs rather to the decorated, than to the early 
English period. 

In conclusion, the writer has to observe that the fore- 
going opinions, uttered when he first saw the gateway on the 
occasion of the visit of the Essex Archaeological Society in 
1856, have been confirmed by subsequent sketches, and 
by the examination of the admirable photograph executed 
by Major Hussell, from which the subjoined lithograph is 
taken. 
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NOTES ON BOMAN ESSEX. 

(Read at the Meeting at Waltham Abbey, 1857,) 

BY THB HON. lUCHABD O0BNWALLI8 NVTILLE,* FBSBIDSNT. 

The popular study of ArcheBology, is now so fairly 
established as a science requiring careful application and a 
regular system to develop, that it would be superfluous, at a 
gathering of its votaries like the present, to do more than 
advert generally to its prominent features, in order ta 
introduce the subject which has been suggested to me for 
discussion at to-day's meeting. To ail who take an 
interest in the history of past ages, the records of every 
country and nation now existing, or which has dis- 
appeared entirely, present an equ^ attraction ; but to a 
native, that of his own country is naturally of paramount 
importance. An Englishman may, therefore, be justly 
excused, if he prefer the annals of his own island to 
those of the rest of the world. 

Until a comparatively recent period, but few steps were 
taken towards elucidating our earlier Chronicles, by the 
examination and comparison of the remains and monuments 
in which Britain abounds ; and even after the final estab- 
lishment of the Society of Antiquaries in the 18th century, 
its members had to encounter such an amount of blind 
ridicule and wanton opposition, that little real progress 
was actually attained. But within the last fifty years the 
mists of illiterate darkness have been happily dispelled 
by the light of advancing education, and the foundation 
of central societies in London, in addition to the original 
one at Somerset House. These^ by making annual 
progresses to difierent parts of the kingdom, have fostered, 
and widely diffused, a taste for inquiry into the history of 
former agea The good results of these archaeological 
pilgrimages, are manifested by the numerous offsets from 
the parent stems planted in different counties. 

* Now Lord Braybrooke. 
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Among these, Sussex, I believe, claims precedence as the 
first to adopt tiie good example, bnt so many others have 
since almost simultaneously followed suit, that it would be 
invidious to draw any comparison between them. 

The advantage and assistance afforded to the o^itral 
societies by these kindred branches, must be apparent to 
every one ; and, as each of them contributes its quota of 
information from within its own limits to the general fund 
of intelligence, so does the same remark apply to the 
members of these several kindred branches ; for in the same 
relation as the lesser societies stand to the greater, so do 
the individual members to their own body. Each labours 
in his own sphere, parish, town, or district, and each is 
proud to exhibit, at these our annual meetings, the results 
of his investigations, either in the form of a detailed 
account, or by producing the trophies he has acquired in the 
field. To the latter mode of gratifying his fellow labourers, 
the greatest value is to be attached ; for the Latin poet, 
Horace, has well and truly said, that— 

Segnius irritant animoB demifisa per aurem, 
Quam quso sunt oculia subjecta fidelibus, et qusd 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. — An Foetieoy V. 180. 

I have endeavoured, as you may see, to practice what I 
have been preaching in this respect by producing that 
portion of my collection of finger rings derived solely from 
our own county, as well as specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
fibulae, which have rewarded my labours in their cemeteries 
at Little Wilbraham and Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire ; 
and I will proceed to adopt my own maxims in another, by 
attempting to give, as far as possible in a single memoir, 
an outline sketch of the Eoman occupation of Essex. 
Although very fortunate in researches in my own 
neighbourhood, my personal experience is of course 
limited, but I have derived so much assistance from that 
able historian of our county, Morant, and other sources, 
that I am encouraged to attempt what must at the best 
be imperfect, though I have, ever since you did me the 
honour to elect me your President, been anxious to 
accomplish it. 

The county of Essex, from its maritime situation on the 
shores of the German Ocean and the estuary of the 
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Thames, possesses too many natural advantages to have 
been neglected by invaders as enterprising and sagacious 
as the Bomans. We accordingly fiiid that, very shortly 
after their arrival in our island, this territory was partially 
occupied, and the first colony founded in Britain appears to 
have been at Colchester, where so many traces of the set- 
tlement are still extant. 

The greater part of this county seems to have been 
originally covered with forest,* which accounts for the 
numerous horns and bones of the red and fallow deer, 
with tusks of the wild boar, foimd invariably on all 
sites of Boman occupation. Since there were stations 
in this coimty, the roads between them were, according 
to the custom of our prudent conquerors, numerous and 
well made; but, owing to modem agriculture and other 
causes, very few traces of these are visible at the present 
day. 

It appears to me, therefore, that instead of re-opening 
** vexataB quaestiones," such as whether CaBsaromagus, of the 
Iter of Antoninus, was at Chelmsford, Bursted,t Dunmow, 
or Writtle, DurolitumJ at Leyton, Canonia at Coggeshall 
or Kelvedon ; instead of vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
Boman and modem measurements of distance, in order to fix 
the exact course of a road, or name of a station, it would be 
more profitable, by dint of recording every site on which 
Latin remains have been found, to establish a guide by 
which, present and future antiquaries may direct their re- 
searches. Wherever these traces occur, the Bomans were 
at some period settled ; and here are their coins, their ceme« 
teries, and roads to be looked for, as well as their villas, 
which, like modem dwellings, are most numerous in the 
vicinity of great highways. 

I commence my survey at Wenden, in which parish the 
foundations of an exteiLdve Boman dwelling-house were 
very recently excavated. Many coins have been also found 
here, chiefly of the Lower Empire. The arch in the western 
end of the church is entirely turned with tiles from a hypo- 
caust, and the baluster of the window in the top of the 
tower appears to be a stone column, similar to two found in 
villas at Chesterford and Hadstock. 

* HoUmhedf vol. L, p. 346. f Morant's JSssex, vol. L, p. 196 

I Arch, AsweiatioH Journal^ voL ill., p. 318. 
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In Arkesden, the adjoining parish, a terra cotta figure 
of a female with infants, emblematical of plenty, was 
found, with several vessels of plain and embossed Samian 
ware. Fragments of Boman pottery are still occasionally 
exhumed in various parts hera 

At Langley, further west, a tumulus existed of con- 
siderable size, which proved, on my opening it, to have 
been disturbed before. It was clearly of Eoman origin, 
from the broken pieces of brick, glass, and Samian ware, 
near the centre, the remnants of the sepulchral deposit. 
Passing onwards through Great and Little Chishall, whence 
I possess only a pottery bead of Anglo-Saxon make, we 
reach Heydon, on the extreme north-west of the coimty. 
Here a remarkable chamber, cut in the chalk, containing a 
sort of altar, with abundance of Boman fictilia, was opened 
by my labourers in 1848. Some small brass coins of the 
Lower Empire and a bronze bracelet were also found 
within, and other remains without, this vault. 

An old track-way, known still among the common 
people of the vicinity as the Boman road, runs down 
the range of hills' side, close to this chamber, towards 
Boyston. All traces of it are obliterated on the east 
of Heydon, but it appears to have come there from 
Strethsdl, by the outside of Elmdon, where a large hoard 
of bronze celts, metal for fiising them, and a fi^t brass 
coin of Domitian, were found some twelve years since. 
At Strethall (whose name denotes a Boman site) the old 
road connecting it with Chesterford is stiU in existence, 
and the last named place is so well known as a station, 
whether Sceanum, or Colonia Camboritum,* that it is 
unnecessary to descant upon the various remains, coins, 
urns, and Boman dwellings, which it has contained. Suffice 
it to remark, that although the two parishes join. Little 
Chesterford never to my knowledge produced any relics of 
its Latin neighbours. 

Littiebury, to the south, has yielded several coins 
of both Empires, but no pottery, and the old camp 
on the Bing Hill, in front of the mansion at Audley End, 
bears ample testimony to the labours of the Boman 
soldiers. It is considered to have been only an ^stivum, 
a summer or temporary one; an ancient tower formerly 

• Stukeley'8 Itinerarium, yol. i., p. 79, 
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stood on the south-west side in the Starberrey (vulffo 
strawberry) closes ; and here, full 300 years ago, a 
gold coin of Claudius with a massive silver patera* were 
found. The circumstance is mentioned by Holinshed, but 
no accoimt is given of the fate of either of these treasures. 
Eoman coins and broken pottery have occurred in the 
flower garden at the back of Andley End House, to the 
east, in the parish of SaflEron Walden, which place has 
proved very rich in remains, as the collection derived from 
the town itself, and the vicinity, and now preserved in the 
valuable Museum there, attests. Travelling thence • east- 
ward, previous to entering Hadstock village, a Boman 
road comes into the way, at right angles, proceeding from 
Chesterford, across Great Chesterford Common, tiirough 
Hadstock, into the neighbouring hamlet of Bartlow. 
Both these places are well known to ArcheBologists, the 
former from the Dane's skin affixed to its church door, and 
the foundations of extensive viUas in Sunken Church 
Field, which spot commands a full view of the celebrated 
tumuli at the latter place, opened by the late Mr. Gage 
Bokewode. Close to the base of these mounds, a small 
Boman house was laid bare in 1852. 

Ashdon, joining Bartlow on the west, is known as the 
supposed site of the battle between Edmund Ironside and 
Canute, of which the barrows above-mentioned, were long, 
erroneously, supposed to be the results. Many coins of 
both Higher and Lower Empire are found in and around 
the village, with some earthenware ; and on Great Copt 
Hill, five years back, the foundations of a small dwelling 
were opened on the property of Lord Maynard. This 
name is no doubt significant, meaning top or summit; 
for at Copt Hall, near Walden, a silver coin of the 
Pompeia family was found; and at Copt Hall, below 
Epping, Boman remains have been discovered. Castle 
Camps, at which place are the remains of one of the 
baronial residences of the De Veres, contains earlier 
vestiges, according to Morant; but a silver denarius of 
Theodosius, and a pair of bronze tweezers, are the only Latin 
relics of which I am cognisant as having come from the 
parish, though its name and that of its neighbour, Shudy 
Camps, would lead one to expect better things. A fine 

* SoUmheclf vol. i., p. 366. 
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bronze patella or ladle, with a name upon it, said to have 
been found in an osier bed at the latter place, was for- 
merly shewn to me in London. 

About half way between Bartlow and Horseheath, the 
modem highway is joined by the old Boman* road from 
Cambridge to Colchester, which, having crossed the 
London and Newmarket road close to Worsted Lodge 
turnpike, runs behind Linton to this point, opposite to 
the residence of 8. Batson, Esq. It still retains its 
name in the locality, and is easily' traced. 

Four miles from this point, on Mr. Batson's property, 
an um, containing ninety-nine silver denarii and one 
gold coin of the Higher Empire, was found by a cart- 
wheel breaking accidentally into the ground in 1830. 
This deposit occurred on the margin of a road which 
has since been called Money Lane. I visited the site 
three years ago with the carter who drove the waggon 
at the time, but I was imable to obtain any fiirttier 
traces. 

Passing on towards Haverhill,t which has furnished 
me with Boman coins, especially a second brass one of 
Germanicus, we follow the old road to Stunner, J where 
a tumulus is marked on the Ordnance Map, hard by 
another Copt HalL Mr. Walford remarks, in a communi- 
cation to the Society of Antiquaries, made February, 
1801, "that this barrow seems never to have beeu 
opened." I have instituted inquiries respecting it, and 
believe it is at present covered with an ornamental planta- 
tion. Thence to Watsoe Brieve, where the Via Devana 
crosses a branch of the river Stour. Here is an old Boman 
camp, and many antiquities have been found. At Baythome 
End many urns have been dug up ; and at Birdbrook, to 
the south, is a burying-ground, described by Mr. Walford, 
vol. xiv. of the Archceohgiay opened in 1792. Mr. W. also 
alludes to another cemetery in the neighbourhood here. 
Numerous urns, paterae, and spear-heads have been disco- 
vered on the left of the turnpike-road from Haverhill to 
Withersfield, at the south comer of Broad Meadow, near 
the brook, by Meldham Bridge, whence gravel was formerly 
dug. Amongst these relics occurred one of the largest glass 

♦ AreluBoloffia, vol. xxv., p. 22. f Arehasologiay vol. adv., p. 72. 

X Arehaohffta^ vol. xiv., p. 61. 
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vessels ever found in England : it fell into the possession 
of Mrs. Barnard, then resident at Bartlow, and I have 
succeeded in tracing it further to Althorpe, the seat of Earl 
Spencer, where it now is. The plan of a Boman villa at 
Eldgwell, on the property of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
examined by Mr. Walford in 1794, is given in the same 
volume of the Archceologia. Watsoe Bridge connects the 
parish of Birdbrook with that of Steeple Bumpstead, where 
several skeletons and other Latin vestiges have been disco- 
vered on the estate of the late Mr. Gent. More have also 
occurred in Helions Bumpstead 

A number of curious bronze vessels, found at Top- 
pesfield in a Boman funeral deposit, are described, in 
vol. xiv.* of the ArcJiceologia^ by the learned antiquary 
above quoted; and at Withersfield, further south, many 
imperial coins were dug up, some of which are preserved 
in the museiun at Saffiron Walden. A site in this parish 
is marked on the Ordnance Map as the Money Fields. 
It would be desirable to inquire if this name derives its 
origin from Eoman coinage. 

Eetracing our steps in a north-easterly direction to 
Debden, where many brass coins and fragments of black 
and red earthenware vessels have been turned up by 
Peverils Wood, we pass on to Widdington. Here, I have 
been informed, a large hoard of Eoman silver denarii 
were discovered nearly thirty years ago. In the next 
parish, Quendon Street, there is no record of Eoman 
remains; but in the adjoining one of Eickling Green 
many vases, containing burnt human bones, were ex- 
humed in the spring of 1852. The name of Stanstead 
Street would seem, Uke Quendon, to indicate that an old 
Eoman road passed through it; but I am not aware of 
anything having been found there but some early British 
gold coins. 

At Elsenham, in 1855, some labourers, stubbing a 
hedge on the property of William Fuller Maitland, Esq., 
exhumed several vessels of plain and one of embossed 
Samian ware, with fragments of bronze ; the former have 
the names of the makers. 

At Bichmond Green, near Thaxted, in March, 1847, a 
massive penannular gold ring was found in ploughing, 

♦ p. 24. 
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without any other relic ; and at Cherry Green, in Broxted 
parish, in the summer of the same year, a quantity of 
broken pottery was turned up ; but my labourers failed 
to obtain any entire vessels. At Hatfield Broad Oak, a 
general deposit occurred, consisting of a glass basin and 
Samian ware vessels in a chest ; the latter, with portions 
of their case, are now in the possession of Mr. Cocks, of 
that place. 

A fine green glass basin with fluted sides found some- 
where near TaUey Forest, on the property of J. A. 
Houblon, Esq., of Hallingbury, was exhibited at the 
Society of Antiquaries at Somerset House, in December, 
1851 ; Walbury, belonging likewise to that gentleman, 
nearly opposite Sawbri^eworth, is said to have been a 
Boman camp, and coins dug up there, but I have never 
seen any of them. 

Dunmow has produced many relics of the same people. 

At Lindsell, it is probable that more exist, for a fine 
red amphora, almost unique in size and shape, came from 
thence, and is preserved in the Walden Museum. A 
question has arisen as to whether Coggeshall* or Braintree 
is the Boman station between Colchester and Dunmow. 
Be this as it may, besides the interesting relics found at 
the first-named place, described in our opening number, 
by the Bev. E. L. Cutts, at Stisted and Black Notley,t 
antiquities have been discovered, and hundreds of Latin 
coins around Braintree. At Felix Hall, near Kelvedon, 
Mr. Western has informed me that the remains of a 
Boman villa are beneath the soil in some meadow land. 

From Maldon I have a fine early British gold coin, 
but nothing Boman, though many of their coins occur 
here as well as at Harwich, where Morant describes a 
tesselated pavement, brought to light on a farm belonging 
to the Vicarage of Dovercourt.J The same author also 
makes special mention of a gold coin of Nero and Agrip- 
pina, as having been dug up at Maldon.§ Colchester is 
so well known in connection with our Italian invaders, 
that I pass it over ; but on Mersey Island, in the estuary 
of the Colne, many antiquities are discovered; and it is 

* British Archaologieai Attoeiaium Journal, yoL iiL, p. 310. 

t Ibidem, vol. iii., p. 320. 

X Moranfa Etsex, vol i., p. 328. § Ibid., vol. i., p. 490. 
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related in vol. v. of the Areheeohgiaj on the authority of 
Mr. King,* that scarcely a grave is dug in the churchyard 
there m^out breaking through a tesselated floor. 

Mosaic pavements have likewise been disinterred on 
the Manor of Bamewalden, in the parish of Tolleshunt 
Knights, according to Morant 

There were formerly numerous tumuli on the north 
side of Blackwater Bay; and Boman urns and coins have 
been found in the vicinity of Billericay.t 

In the 19th vol. of the Arehceohgia^ many remains found 
at Harlow are detailed by Mr. Barnard ; and I have been 
informed by C. Eoach Smith, Esq., that on some fields 
there, the property of the Marquess of Bute, in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Barnard, he had picked up many different 
coloured cubes, the fragments of a Mosaic pavement; but 
I have as yet had no opportunity of visiting the dte, 
although the Marchioness of Bute granted me permission 
to excavate, subject to her tenant's approval. 

At Terling, near Witham, the seat of Lord Eayleigh, 
an urn, with a hoard of gold and silver coins, and some 
gold Eoman finger rings, were disclosed in March, 1824, 
ia the same manner as at Horseheath, by a cart wheel. 

On Great Baddow Hall Common, and also at Danbury 
Hill, bronze celts have been found. 

A Eoman urn was dug up in a garden at Springfield, J 
and another in 1839, by the bridge over the railway 
between that place and Chelmsford ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of the last-named place, at Skreen's Park, the resi- 
dence of T. W. Bramston, Esq., a number of vases were 
broken in land-ditching in 1849 : the fragments were, 
by the kiudness of that gentleman, sent to me, and I 
succeeded in entirely restoring a basin and a patera from 
them. The interesting description of a villa examined 
near Chelmsford (see ante, p. 59) by F. Chancellor, 
Esq., proves that the Eomans made this county town a 
permanent station. 

In the 1st vol. of the Archceohgia^ an account is given 
of a Eoman Mosaic pavement, discovered in 1746 in Wan- 
stead Park.§ 

Having come down so near London, I would fain con- 

* ArcJuBohgia^ vol. y., p. 229. f Morant's EaseXy vol. i., p. 128. 

X Arch, Auoc. Jour., vol. iii., p. 320. § Archceokgiay vol. 1., p. 72. 
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elude, by adding our present place of meeting to the list 
of Eoman sites in Essex ; but, replete with interest 
though it undoubtedly is, I regret that I cannot find any 
traces of that people about Waltham,* though to-day's 
assembly will probably enable me to do so. 

Of their successors in England, the Saxons, you will 
see and hear abundant evidence; and that I may not, 
therefore, occupy too much valuable time, I shall now 
finish in the words of the poet : — 

" Out upon time, it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before ; 
Out upon time, that for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O'er that which has been and that which must be ; 
What we have seen our sons shall see, 
Bemnants of things which have passed awaj — 
Fragments of stone, reared bj creatures of clay." 

^The Siege of Corinth. 

* ArehaoJogia^ vol. i., p. 44 • 
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EEMAEKS ON ANCIENT SEALS FOUND AT 
EIVENBALL, ASHINGDON, STEBBING, COG- 
GESHALL, AND COLCHESTEE : WITH NOTICES 
OP SOME OTHEES PEETAINING TO THIS 
COUNTY. 



BT H. W. KINQ. 



It was my intention to contribute to the Journal of the 
Essex Arehceobffical Society a series of papers ^^On the 
Abbatial and Personal ^als of the County of Essex," 
which should have been preceded, in compliance with the 
suggestion of our Hon. Secretary, the Eev. E. L. Cutts, 
with some introductory observations upon the history of 
seals; but the discovery of several ancient seals in the 
counly, in somewhat rapid succession, shortly after the 
formation of the society, rendered it necessary that an 
account of them should be given to the members before 
my original design could be commenced. 

The first was found at Eivenhall in 1853, and is now in 
the possession of our associate, Thomas C. Archer, Esq., of 
Springfield Hill. This beautifdl seal is of pure silver, and 
cannot fail to excite admiration from the great elegance of 
the design. It is unquestionably of the time of Edward 
III., and was probably executed in the early part of his 
reign — ^the best period of mediaeval art. The impression 
exhibits a shield — ermine, a bend sinister, charged with an 
arrow. It is enclosed within a trefoil, the hollow moulding 
of which is enriched with four -leaved flowers. Each 
spandrel contains a small portion of tracery in the form of a 
pointed arch, its apex touching the circle surrounding the 
trefoil ; and tiie spaces are filled with trefoils and quatrefoils. 
The ground is diapered in a lozenge pattern. In the 
circumference of the seal is this legend in Longobardic 
characters— SICILVM ROBERTI LE ARCHER. 
It will be observed that in this inscription all the C's and 
E's are reversed, and the letter A also. This is evidently a 
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mistake of the engraver in cutting the matrix, and I have 
occasionally seen instances of single letters reversed in 
other inscriptions. But the error suggests the probability, 
as the bend sinister is of somewhat rare occurrence, that 
this charge is also reversed; however, as I have not yet 
found any one of the name of Archer, bearing similar arms, 
this is merely conjectural. Before proceeding to appro- 
priate this seal, it must be noticed that there were two 
families of great antiquity in Essex, bearing the name of 
" Archer," and they must not be confounded. The family 
of de Bois, Latinized de Bosco in records, who at a very 
early period were seated at Theydon Bois and Theydon 
Gemon, subsequently acquired the name of Archer. Simon 
de Bois, one of Henry the Fifth's warriors, was with that 
monarch at the battle of Agincourt, and for his services 
had a pension of five marks for life. The story of the 
change of the surname is, that this Simon, being at a 
shooting-match at Havering Bower, shot so well, that the 
King ordered his name to be changed to Archer, which his 
descendants from that time continued to bear. Now our 
seal, with the charge of the arrow, would make an admirable 
illustration of this story, but imfortunately the arms of the 
Archers of Theydon are " ermine, a cross sable." I have 
examined the MS. pedigrees of this family in the several 
heraldic visitations of Essex, but cannot connect them with 
the "Archers" of Kivenhall. The Archers of Theydon 
were extant till the close of the 17 th century, and one of 
them called Archer alias Boys resided at Colchester. The 
family is now represented by John Archer Houblon, Esq., 
of Hallingbury Place, Essex. 

Very Uttle information is to be found respecting the 
Archers of Eivenhall, who were apparentiy of much less 
distinction than those of Theydon, but enough to enable 
us most satisfactorily to appropriate the seal. Morant tells 
us " that there is an estate in Eivenhall sometimes called a 
Manor, and named * Archers,^ from its ancient owners; 
for Eobert Archer held half a Eiiight^s fee here of John 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who died in 1360." On 
consulting the iaquisition taken on the death of John 
de Vere, I derived no further satisfaction beyond confirm- 
ing the accuracy of Morant. The extract is, "Johannes 
de Vere nuper Com. Oxon. die in quo obiit, tenuit, 
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medietatem unius feodi militi in Biuenhaley quod Bob'tus 
Archer tenet." I am however enabled to add other 
particulars. In a return to an " Ad quod damnum" writ, 
in 16 Eic. II., relative to a grant of certain lands to 
Dunmow Priory, the name of this Eobert Archer occurs. 
The record commences " Non est ad dampnum Domini 
Eegis, et si Eex concessit Willielmo Bateman, Johanni 
Aspall, lUcardo Waltham, ThomaB Taylour de Braintree et 
Johanni Aleyne clerico, quod ipsi 1 messuagium cxxx 
acras terrsB, et viii acras et 1 rodum prati, vii acras pasturse, 
et iv acras bosci in Magna Dunmowe dare possint priori et 
conventui de Dunmowe." The document, which is of 
considerable length, then enumerates various other parcels 
of land to be given by the aforesaid persons respectively, 
which I need not quote, and concludes " Et Boberto Archer 
et Edithsa uxori ejus donare predictis, 1 messuagium cc 
acras terrse, vi acras prati, xx acras pasturae et iii acras 
bosci in Eiuenhale. Et tenuit de heredibus Domini de 
Scales per servitium iv**- partis unius feodi" The person 
here named is no doubt the Bobert Archer to whom the 
seal belonged, or his immediate successor. It is remarkable 
that we do not find his name, or the name of any 
^' Archer" of Essex, in the calendars of the " Inquisitiones 
post mortem," nor does it occur either in the " Inquisitiones 
nonarum" or the " Eotuli Hundredorum." There appears 
nothing further upon record for a century, when, according 
to Morant, John Archer, if he be of the same family, did 
homage to the Earl of Oxford at Hedingham Castle for the 
moiety of the manor called Le By in Little Henny, 
Nicholas Archer, succeeding his father John, paid in relief 
in 1500, and presented to the church in May, 1505. He 
died either 3 Jan., 1501, or 11 June, 1502, holding this 
manor of the Earl of Oxford, as of his Castle of Hedingham ; 
and Elizabeth, his daughter and heir, was of the age of 18 
years. The inquisitions taken on the death of Nicholas 
Archer are as follows : — 

Inquisitio capta, virtute brevis, die xii®. Martii anno xix 
Henrici VIII., post mortem Nichi Archer qui tenuit 
manerium de p'va Hennye, de coudte Oxon., ut de Castro 
suo de Henningham, per qd servitium, ignor\ Valuit iii li. 
Et obiit iii die Januarii, amio XVII. Begis predicti. Et 
Elizabetha est ejus fllia et heres, et fuit etatis XVII. 
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annorum. The next year there was a second. Inqnisitio 
capta virtute brevis die xvii Februarii anno XX. Henrici 
Begis &o. post mortem Nichi Archer qui ten' medietatem 
maner' de Eyes ac medietat' advoc' EcclesisB de pVa 
Hennye de Johe Com. Oxon. per servit' militar' et val iii K. 
Et Elizabetha Archer est ejus filia et heres et fiiit etatis 
xviii annorum. 

I cannot positively affirm that these Archers are the 
descendants of Bobert le Archer, of Eiyenhall ; this must 
be left for further investigation either to confirm or 
disprove; but sufficient evidence has been furnished to 
identify the seal. 

The next engraving is from a personal seal found at 
Ashingdon, near EocMbrd, in 1850 ; it is also of sUver, 
and clearly referable to the same period as the last, though 
of less elegant design. Points of resemblance are, however, 
observable; the hollow moulding of the circle enclosing 
the shield is filled with flowers of precisely the same 
character as those in the Eivenhall seal ; the inscription in 
each is preceded by a stax of six rays ; and the ornamental 
verge of a funicular, or twisted, pattern is the same in both 
examples. My attention was first directed to an engraving 
of this seal in the 5th vol. of the Journal of the British 
ArchcBoloffical Association. I immediately recognized it as 
the seal either of Eichard or Eeginald Snarry, a name 
familiar to me in that part of Essex, but incorrectly 
engraved in the journal Sharry, or Sharrd. On application 
to Mr. Crafter, of Gravesend, the possessor, he kindly 
furnished me with an impression. The arms are remark- 
able, and evidently allusive, namely, a snail in a field 
lozengy. I shall clearly identify it from the following 
records : — 

The first is an inquisition taken on the death of Thomas 
de Stapel, sergeant-at-arms to King Edward III., and who 
held the Bailyship of the Hundred of Eochford. He died 
in 1371, and lies buried in Shopland Church, with a 
monumental brass effigy. From this inquisition I extract 
the following : — ^Ac tenuit manerium de Apeton in vill' de 
Canewdon except' marisc' de Acreflet and 1 toftum, et xx 
ac'ter' q' quondam Eicus Snarry ten' de man' de Apeton 
p' q'd ser' ignor'. The parish of Ashingdon joins that of 
Canewdon, where the seal was found. Also in the 
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8KAL OF MIXED METAL, 
FOXmD AT 00«OS8HALL, Vide p. 208. 




SILVER SEAL OF SKAUIT, 

rowD AT A8HIMOOOM, vuh p. 904. 




SEAL OF MIXED METAL OF JOHN, RECTOR OF BIRCHANOER, 
FOUND AT 8TBBBINO, vide p. 205. 





BSAL OF MIXED METAL, OF HUGH DE 80TIEBE, 8EAL OF LUCA8 DE TANY, 

IN MR. C. ROACH SMITh's COLLECTION, Vtde p. 205. IN MR. 0. ROACH SMITH'S COLLECTION, vide p. 206. 



Note.— The Engraving of the Seal of Robert le Archer {seep. 201) will be given in the 
next Yolume. 
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Inquisitiones nonarum 14 and 15 Edward III. is the 
following : — 

Fambregg, Kakewill, and Asshedon. 

P'non' in vilP onantr. Wills Clement, Beginald Snany, 
Thorns Claveryngg p'ochi de xxiij*. iiijrf. These parishes 
now written Hawkwell, Fambridge, and Ashingdon, are 
adjoining. The name in the Inq. non. is printed Sttarry, 
but the mistake of transcribing a "u" for an "n" is very 
likely to occur. 

These observations on the Ashingdon seal I have 
previously published in the 6th vol. of the Arehceohgical 
Journal; but, as the subject is local, they are here 
reproduced. 

A third seal is one found at Stebbing in 1854. Our 
associate, the Bev. Boger Dawson Dawson -Duffield, 
obligingly sent it to me immediately after its discovery, 
and informed me that it was dug up in an osier ground 
in that parish. Whenever an ancient seal is found deep 
in the earth, the probabilities are in favour of its having 
belonged to some person in the locality or county; and 
this has usually been confirmed by experience, though, of 
course, there are many ways by which such an object 
might have been conveyed from a distant place. 

This seal is of mixed metal, having a shield charged 
with a cross of fdsils or lozenges, surrounded by an inscrip- 
tion in Longobardic characters — S.HVE.DE.SOTIERE. 
It is of inferior execution, and there is nothing to indicate 
its age very clearly ; but from the shape of the shield, and 
the style of the work, I am not inclined to assign it to 
an earlier period than the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. I have made a very extensive search for the 
name, but can find it neither in Essex, nor in any county 
in England. It is probably derived from some town in 
Normandy. 

By the kindness of Mr. Boach Smith, we are enabled 
to engrave two seals from his museum, of very great 
interest They were both found in London. The first is 
most satisfactorily identified as the personal seal of Lucas 
de Tany, Justice of the King's Forests south of the Trent, 
in the reign of Edward III., and one of the great baxonial 
family of de Tany, which gave their name to the parishes 
of Stepleford Tany and Latton Tany. For a full account 
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of this family, I must refer the reader to the 1st vol. of 
Dugdale's Baronage^ p, 509. 

Eobert de Tany was one of the witnesses to the charter 
of William the Conqueror, on the foundation of the Abbey 
of Selby, in Yorkshire ; and the name is of repeated 
occurrence in the History of Essex. I may just mention 
that John de Tany sat in the Parliament of 33rd of 
Edward I., and again in the 35th of the same reign. Sir 
John de Tany sat in the Parliament of 4th of Edward 11., 
and in the 31st of Edward III. Peter de Tany was Sheriff 
of Essex in the 20th of Henry III,, and Richard in the 
31st and 45th of the same reign ; and, in the 51st of 
Henry III., was made Governor of Hadleigh Castle, 



Lucas de Tany, to whom the seal pertains, was 
constituted Justice of the King's Forests south of the 
Trent in the 9th of Edward III. ; but in the next ensuing 
year, says Dugdale, "being a valiant soldier, and in that 
expedition then made into Wales, upon a skirmish with 
the Welsh, who were too strong for him, endeavouring to 
pass a bridge begun by the King, but not finished, had 
the fate to be drowned with many others in that retreat. 
Others say that it was passing the river in boat&, which, 
being overladen, sunk them." 

The arms upon the seal of Lucas de Tany, are a shield 
charged with three bars, and a label for a difference. 
The arms conmionly assigned to the de Tany's of Essex 
are, or, 6 eagles, displayed sa. 3. 2. and 1. But the 
various members of the family seem to have adopted 
different arms for distinction ; for we find, or, seven eagles, 
displayed 3. 3. and 1. Another John de Tany bore, 
azure 3 bars argent ; and a fourth, azure, 3 bars or, which 
agree with the arms engraven upon this seal. 

The other seal, jfrom Mr. Eoach Smith's collection, is 
that of an ecclesiastic. Its form is an acute oval. In 
the upper part, a demi-figure of the Virgin and Child. 
In the base beneath, an arcade of three arches, the figure 
of an ecclesiastic kneeling. The legend is >jbS. iohis^ 
EECTOEis. d\biechang. It is presumed to be the seal 
of a Eector of Birchanger, Essex, and is of the date 
of the fourteenth century. I find that there were 
five Eectors of Birchanger during the fourteenth century, 
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vrho&e Christian names were JoIul John de Halsnade 
had the King^s letters of presentation to this church 
19th June, 1349, was admitted to it, but resigned 
it before May, 1350. John de Keylmersh, and John de 
Arkesden, were also Hectors in the reign of Edward III. 
John Mankin was presented 10th May, 1391, and John 
Hawys 22nd Oct., 1398. Now, to which of these five 
Rectors are we to assign the seal ? I will not venture to 
determine positively, but will offer what I believe is not 
an unreasonable conjecture. The seal, in my opinion, is 
somewhat late in the fourteenth century, and for this 
reason I would assign it to one of the later Hectors ; but 
when I find that John Mankin resigned the Hectory of 
Birchanger in 1394, three years after his induction, for 
the Hectory of St. Margaret Moses, London, and that the 
seal was found in London, it seems not an improbable 
conjecture that it is the seal of John Mankin. Be this, 
however, as it may, as the seal is not armorial, the 
identification of its possessor is of less importance. 

The next illustration is fi:om a seal which is probably 
familiar to many, as it is engraved, though not quite 
accurately, in Mrs. Ogbome's Hisixyty of Es^ex^ and more 
recentiy by myself in Mr. Hoach Smith's Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol iv., where is a valuable and highly-interesting 
article by the author upon " Mediaeval Seals set with 
Ancient Gems." It is a large onyx, upon which is cut 
a rude figure, resembling a griffin, but which Mr. Smith 
thinks may possibly be intended for Pegasus. The stone 
is inserted in a massive silver setting, and the l^end 
engraved upon the surrounding metal is, NVNCIO 
VOBIS. GAVDIVIVI.ET.SALVTEIVI., in Longobardic 
letters. It was found many years since, upon the site of 
the Abbey of Stratford Langthome, and is now in the 
possession of Mrs. Wakelin, of Tottenham, to whose 
family the estate belonged. It was probably the personal 
seal of one of the moidss of 'that house. 

The few observations which I thought it requisite to 
make upon the corporate seal of the Borough of Maldon, 
which is of modem execution, and upon the armorial 
ensigns of the town, when this paper was originally read 
there in 1854, will be more fitly included in a future 
memoir. 
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Three other ancient seals, then recently discovered, were 
exhibited to the society at Maiden. 

The first is a small circular seal, of mixed metal, in good 
preservation, fotmd at Coggeshall, and in the possession of 
the £ev. Edward L. Cutta It is of mde execution, but 
apparently as early as the latter part of the 14th century. 
Upon it is engraven a demi eagle, wings displayed and 
inverted, surrounded by the following abbreviated legend 
in Longobardic characters : — ^ PRI VE.SV.V, This 
motto aiq[)ears to have been in somewhat common use for 
personal seals. Two bearing the same legend, but less 
contracted, namely—* PRI VE.SV.E.POV.CONy. ("I 
am a private individual, and but little known"), are in the 
museum of Mr. C. Boach Smith, a description of which is 
to be found in Mr. Smith's Catalogue of his Museum of 
London Antiquitiea^ p. 148, where he refers to another in 
the Topographer, by Dr. Bawlinson, bearing the device of 
a covered cup, and the motto as above. 

The other two seals were exhibited by the Eev. 
Barton Lodge, of Colchester, at which town they were 
both found. The first of these, although not relating 
to Essex, is of peculiar interest, being a seal of 
Chicksand Priory, in Bedfordshire, and is at present 
believed to be one of which no impression is. known. 
It is of brass, greatly corroded, and in form an acute ovaL 
The device is the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, 
the figures standing beneath a double canopy. In the 
base is the figure of an ecclesiastic, kneeling. The le gend i s 
S' S"CE MARIE CyCH IKES AND AD CS^S. 
The last five letters are very obscure, and the letter 8 
doubtful, but the usual termination ad causaa can hardly 
be doubted. An impression has been forwarded to the 
Bedfordshire Archaeological Society, and James "Wyatt, 
Esq., of Bedford, has kindly famished descriptions of the 
three known seals belonging to Chicksand Priory. All of 
them differ from this under consideration, which at present 
may be regarded as a new discovery, and a valuable 
addition to our monastic matrices. The second matrix, 
also in the possession of the Sev. Barton Lodge, and found 
at Colchester, is a large circular brass seal one inch and 
half in diameter, and evidently Flemish. The number of 
Flemings who settled in Colchester, and carried on the 
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" Bay and Say" manufacture in that town, is sufficient to 
account for the seal having been found there. It is of the 
15th century and armorial, the shield charged with a bend 
between two turnips, surrounded by a legend in black 
letter in the Flemi^ tongue. Although impressions have 
been submitted to gentlemen skilled in German and the 
cognate dialects, owing to the corroded state of the metal 
the legend has not at present been deciphered. 

I have only to observe that the seals of Bobert le Archer 
and Bichard Snarry are an addition to the heraldry of the 
county, the arms being previously imknown, and it is 
doubtful if the records of tiie College of Arms could have 
famished them. Every discovery of this kind is a link in 
the chain of historic evidence, perhaps not immediately 
to be connected with others, but which may eventually 
serve to confirm some important fact, or elucidate some 
obscure point of county or family history. 
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THE ROMAN CLOACA AT COLCHESTEE; ITS 
DISCOVERY AND DESCRIPTION. 



BT DB. P. HABTDf DUNCAN. 



The quietest comer in old Colchester is, as it should 
be, replete with antiquarian interest. Bounded by the 
Boman wall, whose light grey stones and deep red tiles 
are almost held together by the bramble and ivy ; placed 
out of the sight of the busy street, and loolang down 
upon the Colne winding away towards the south, this 
rarely visited spot is alive with the memories of the past. 

It is near to the river — just on the vantage ground 
of the hill, which slopes eastwards and northwards to the 
low grounds formerly often overflowed. 

There is not a prettier view from within the walls, for 
the hills on the other side of the Colne, sweep round 
along its track, the timber crowns their heights, the wavy 
com gQds their slopes, . and the green sward below, is 
shadowed by many a lofty elm. 

All is bright and teeming with the results of industry, 
beyond the Colne ; there everything, except a few 
patriarchal trees, looks new, for Nature is well tended ; 
but all is old, ruinous, and decaying, amongst the tottering 
stones which surround some of l£e most classic ground 
of Colchester. 

Formerly things were otherwise: Nature, without, ran 
to riot and ruin ; but the cloisters of the Grey Friars 
were darkened by the long shadow from the Castie Keep, 
as the sun sank in the west, and their light mouldings 
and quaint tracery opened upon the well-kept grounds, 
with their boundary of crenalated wall and turret. Close 
at hand was the east gate of the town ; and, looming large 
to the west, arose the great outworks of the largest 
fortalice in this part of England. Yet, outside the wall, 
the green pastures were marahes, the river was a turbulent 
stream, the com was not dreamt of, and the King's woods 
came down to the river's edge. 
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But what of this shady spot, with its grey-dad Friars, 
with its view of a grand Norman stronghold, and of walls 
of might ? What of its ancestry ? And what of its condition 
when the great oaks in the Eing's forests were acorns? 
The Friars paced their quiet walks, as ignorant of the 
memories beneath their feet, as the majority of the present 
generation are of the memories of the Friars themselves. 

On one eventful day, long before Friars were invented, 
there was wailing and lamentation, even in this quiet 
nook — aye, and fierce onslaught and the resistance of 
despair : for the foe without, attacked with fire and sword ; 
and the great Watergate, its towers and walls, were in 
flames. The armed men on the wall, had buckler, spear 
and helm, and fought with the ennervated tactics of the 
last Eomana It was a struggle between a mixed race — 
tiie Eomano-British and that which was to dominate — the 
Saxon. 

There was the old wall — old even then : there, hard by 
the site of the Grey Friars, was a Eoman house, with its 
Italian shape and disposition ; a little beyond arose 
another ; and the courts, with tessersB for tiles, were 
plentiful enough, higher up the hill towards the pretorium. 

The day of the Ml of Colonia had come ; and fire, 
crumbling, and the other sepulchral rites of time, closed 
the gates, ruined the walls, levelled the villa, and 
destroyed the city, once the pride of the Conqueror of the 
Trinobantes— completely, as far as externals ; for Friar 
after Friar, their opponents and their descendants, walked 
unsuspectingly, for centuries, over the Mosaic pavement, 
the fragmentary walls of houses, the remains of things 
dear to Boman matron and child — and even over the 
fallen arch of the great gate. 

No common plebian enjoyed this quiet comer, when 
fire and assault were remote contingencies. The stately 
villa, its baths and great culinary offices, were not for 
little people. Its owners were great in the land; for 
the town was a Colonia. The vulgar resided higher up 
the hiU, and their habitations spread on either side of the 
main sfareet. Those in the opposite comer of the town — 
the south-west — ^and who lived within sight of the great 
cemeteries, might look with envy upon lie quiet luxury 
of their patrician brethren. 
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Our quiet comer was laid out, according to the reigning 
taste, after the time of Faustina ; and some cunning 
worker in Mosaic, ere he gave the finishing touch to his 
tesselated work, placed beneath its commit, a much worn 
coin of this lady, whom, perhaps, he had the bad taste 
to admire. 

But what of the site before Faustina's apotheosis, 
before Boman art and skill had raised the great defensive 
works to overawe the Iceni and their associates, before 
Boadicea levelled the recently erected Temple of Claudius, 
and ere even the coins with the effigies of Camulus, and 
with the name of Camulodun and of great Cunobelin, 
were current ? Before even this time, the hardy Briton, 
armed with stone axe and spear, looked over his pallisade 
upon the same hills and valley, from the same quiet nook, 
as we may do to-day. 

This quiet comer, once the seat of Celtic barbarism, 
then of the golden reign of Cunobelin, became part of 
the grounds of wealthy Boman proprietors ; and the 
Mosaic pavements, the bath-room, and its long chaca 
(drain is too common -place), the coins, and heaps of 
mctured fictile -ware, demonstrate that it was a place 
of note. The great water-gate of the town, now in ruins, 
and but lately excavated, is close by ; and all around are 
evidences of those imitations of Italian art, in which the 
Eomano-British loved to indulge. 

It does not require much fancy, to conjure up the villa, 
and its gardens, and its cool baths, with their northern 
aspect, aU surrounded by the fortified wall; the whole 
scene being rendered characteristic, by a grandly towered 
archway leading to the river, and offering, through its 
open doors, a view of the hills beyond the CcJne. 

What the Saxons did here, after they took the place, 
Jb a mystery. They appear, in Colchester, to have 

"^ulously taken care of their own business, and to have 

all their goods and chattels to their distant relatives ; 

a piece of Saxondom is as rare as a lapsed legacy. 

Dapifer of William the First built up the great Keep 

**" '^astlej its outworks, formed the baillies, and shut 

'at nook on the west. 

ade attracted some Friars, who, for reasons of 
were anxious to be out of the way. They 
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built, midway between the Castle grounds and ttle eastern 
wall of the town, their monastery, whose mouldings and 
quaintly- cut stones now form portions of the boundary 
walls of private gardens and rockwork, graced by the 
tasteful care of those who are not advocates, either for 

I celibacy or for grey habiliments. 

The great Church Eeformer abolished the Friars ; and^ 
if giving away other people's property be stealing, stole 
the revenues. He left, however, what he could not 

51 remove— the land. 

a On the invasion of these parts, by the race of private 
individuals, many settled down in and about the " Grey 
Friars ; '* and after awhile, they had their houses knocked 
J about their ears by Fairfax : the old wall, also, was nearly 
I ruined, and the grass speedily grew up to its base, 
} In course of time, one of tite periodic fits of national 

{ dementia evidenced itself in the monomania for the study 
' of botany. The illuminati of modem Colonia determined 
to have a botanic garden. 

They fixed upon our quiet, out-of-the-way nook ; planted 
a shrubbery to keep out the pretty hill-side view, made a 
pond, established gravel-walks, lawns, and arbours, and, 
abandoning the classificatory part of the study, as vulgar, 
left the stars which decorate the earth, to their own order, 
and eminently suggestive provincial names. 

As years rolled on, the botanic mania became chronic, 
and rows of dear little olive branches, associated with 
back grounds of birch, alone ornamented the garden ; and, 
ere the nation became archeeologic, more forward branches 
graced the sward, and grew in love and tenderness und^ 
tiie shade of the old grey wall. 

^'Tempora mutantur et noe mutamur in illis." 

The transition from liie economics of Cunobelin's ill- 
educated grandfather, to the grand style of the Koman, 
is satisfactory. The scene is not rendered distasteful by 
the view having changed to a mediaeval cloister, with a 
great castle looming large in the back ground, with 
processions of Monks and mail-clad Knights, and with the 
admiring beauties of the period in the foreground ; but it 
savours of the modem melo-drama, when a botanic garden, 
dedicated to anything else but botany, succeeds. 
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The last act of all is downright common -place, and 
should be hissed off the stage : for the unclassified plants 
have departed ; I>e Candolle and LinnsBus fight their 
methods elsewhere ; the pond is dried up ; Eros has 
left for a more genial soil : — ^the scene is a modem 
Nimroud; bare and sterile above, replete, with antiquities 
below. 

The truth must be told. The quiet nook, loved by 
Celt^ Eoman, and solitary Friar, which heard the death- 
volley of glorious Lucas, and which is sacred to many a 
happy memory in later days, now belongs to a freehold 
buil(£b[ig society, redolent of shares and £10 voters ; the 
quietest part of the quiet comer being, moreover, used 
as a burial-place for Quakers ! 

The great discouragement to those possessing botanical 
tastes, by this Qothlike invasion of builders, may almost 
be forgiven on account of the results. One Muse passes- 
from the scene, to be succeeded by another, and in this- 
instance, a science made way for its Sister — ^to us most, 
enticing. Hygeia moved the scenes, and long deep 
trenches soon iatersected the Grey Friars' land; they, 
converged towards the north-western angle of the space, 
and the drains they contained fell into a great vena 
subterranea for filth. 

This main draia had to be carried under the Boman 
waU, beneath the pathway outside, below the fosse over- 
looked from within the town, and it was to &11, at last, 
into the river. Its course was to be north-west. 

Now as the surface of the soil, within the town, is at 
this point from 8 to 10 feet higher than it is without, and 
the fosse was (it is now nearly filled up) six or eight 
feet deep, a very considerable dive had to be made by 
the excavators. 

In the course of the formation of the ramifications of 
the great drain, numbers of stone mouldings, of the early 
English and decorated style of architecture, were turned 
up, as well as large slabs of polished Purbeck limestone. 
Amongst those coarser relics of the monastery, a mule 
bell with an ecclesiastical symbol was found. 

Below these remains, tiie fragments of fictile ware 
and oyster shells, which are turned up everjrwhere at; 
a distance of two or three feet from the surfece of 
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Colchester, presented themselves in abundance, and some 
pieces of Samian had animals and the ivy leaf upon them, 
Eemote from these, and nearer the northern extremity of 
the ground, all traces of mediaeval art vanished. 

Ajnd here, running parallel to the Eoman wall, about 
three feet below the surface, were the vestiges of fire ; 
the clay was friable, there was wood looking Uke lignite, 
and great Purbeck stones fragUe from the eflfects of heat. 
At one spot a huge slab, laid flat, was marked on the^ 
surface by the effects of the off-repeated incineration of 
fatty substances, and on it and around it were huge 
boars' tusks ; bones of deer, ox and sheep ; fragments 
of iron, and pieces of rude white fictile ware, mortaria 
and such like. 

' Between this place and the remains of the monastery, 
nearly midway, but towards the western end of the 
groimd, a long tesselated pavement was cut across. It 
was about eighteen inches below the surface, it consisted 
of middle sized tesserse of brick, placed upon a foundation 
of concrete, into whose composition roughly powdered 
red tile materially entered. There was no pattern, and 
in this want of decoration it resembled the majority of 
the sixteen or seventeen pavements of Colchester. In 
putting through it, a coin of Diva FavsUna Fhy bronze^ 
second size, and well worn, was found. It was below the 
concrete. Close by the coin, there was a very curious 
terra-cotta projection of a vase, in the form of a head, 
having a most unusual head dress. The face is rudely 
moulded, and the eyes with their pupils scratched in. 



On a level with the pavement were pieces of fictile 
ware, and tops of earthenware bottles. 
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Coins of the Lower Empire were found and speedily 
appropriated, and a most interesting half-finished fiiint 
" Celt " was dug up. This specimen of rude British 
art was perfect in some parts and imperfect in others; 
the cutting, or rather the flat, portion of the celt, was 
not smooth, but angular, from the ridges of the chipped 
off surfaces remaining. Buch half-finished weapons are 
not very rare in Colchester, and flints with long facets 
converging to a point, are now and then found; they 
are generally considered to be of early origin.* 

As the roads were partitioned out, and as the turf was 
removed, the amount of fragments of Boman tile and 
fictile ware found, was extraordinary, and even now, the 
slightest removal of the surface yields rude specimens. 

It was in consequence of the fall from within the 
trails to the river, that a view was obtained of the lower 
stones of the interior f sur&ce of the Boman wall^ and 
many antiquaries had the opportunity of passing under 
its broad flinty foundation. 

As the cutting for the drain passed out of the town 
and tunnelled obliquely towards the fosse, quantities of 
flat red tiles, fragments of red fictile ware, many bones 
of horse, ox, deer and boar were shovelled up; and 
shortly after, human bones were found amongst others. 
The horse teeth were well preserved, and the bones of the 
Bos longifrons were nearly equalled in size, by those of 
the deer. The boar tusks denoted animals of no mean 
size. The human bones were of males, and had not been 
incinerated. 

The work proceeded, and the labourers at length struck 
against some solid aind very hard brick work. J 

Many were the speculations of what this wall of 
courses of *fiat tiles held together by very thick red 
mortar, could form a part. In order to settle the question, 
pickaxe and crowbar were set to work, and after many 
a blow and weary push, the wall gave way, but only to 
present another like unto it. 

On a careful examination being made, it was discovered 

♦ This interesting flint celt was borrowed from Mr. Bolton Smith, of Colchester, 
who has preserved many of the antiquities for the Museum, hy some one who forgot 
to ask permission. 

t See plate of inner surface of the wall, p. 38 ante. 

i By examining the plan the exact spot of the diBcoyery will be seen : the dotted 
lines of the modem drain will be seen to impinge obliquely upon ihe eastern wall of 
the ancient cloaca. 
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that these walls were 1 foot 9 inches apart, that they 
were ruinous above, but connected below by broad flat 
tiles set in red cement ; it was soon proved that the walls 
were parallel, that they were built regularly of Eoman 
tile and mortar, and that they enclosed, with their 
connecting broad tiles, a narrow space which led north- 
westerly, towards the town, and in the opposite direction, 
towards the river. 

Both walls were cut through, a space was cleared, the 
modem drain was established ; covered in, and shortly 
the appearance of the Boman remains became that here 
represented. 




The broad platform, which casts a deep shade in the 
back ground, covers the earth piled over the new drain, 
and rests upon the soil above the parallel walls. A mass 
of earth occupies the position of the walls which joined 
the fragment on the left, to the more perfect structure on 
the right of the woodcut The space between the 
parallel walls has been cleared out, and the regularity 
of their brickwork made evident. 

This discovery caused a great sensation amongst the 
quidnuncs of the neighbourhood, and various theories 
were enunciated; it was determined to be a sally-port 
for the legionaries, or that subterranean connexion between 
the Castle of Colchester and the stronghold of the De Vere 
at Hedingham, which everybody knew to be in existence ; 
it was decided, on the one hand, that it was the drain for 
the hypothetical Claudian Temple, and equally pronounced 
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to be a proof of the excellency of the arrangements of 
the Bomans as regards sewage. But all were in error, 
and the antiquaries of Colchester commenced a careful 
excavation. 

The researches were directed, first of all, towards the 
river : but after clearing away the contents of the space< 
between the walls for some little distance, they were 
found to terminate abruptly by a rude fracture and 
beyond, all trace was lost. The contents consisted, from 
the top downwards, of 1, earth mingled with pieces of 
Boman tile; 2, abundance of bones of ox and deer; 
3, oyster shells in great quantity ; 4, a most extraordinary 
collection of fractured pots and pans of the Boman period 
with fragments of Samian by the score ; 5, some very fine 
silt. The silt was just above the flooring of tiles, and 
was very fine, it consisted of finely levigated sandy 
clay, such as is seen in the bottom of water courses 
subject to rapid flushing. There was no evidence of 
fce(^ matter. 

Several coins of the later Empire were found, of these 
a few are in the possession of the society, but the majority 
were stolen. 

The ends of the walls were broken, towards the river, 
and by no mean violence. This fracture, and the portion 
of the walls anterior to it, proved that the broad fosse 
which characterizes the defences of Colchester towards 
the north-east, was made, later, than the remains just 
discovered. This is an interesting fact, it demonstrates^ 
that the Boman wall was the only defence, and that there 
was neither glacis nor fosse, during the first period of 
Colchester's military importance. 

, The walls of the cloaca could not be traced on the 
other side of the fosse towards the river, and this may 
be accounted for, as this description proceeds ; but at first, 
believing the cloaca to be for sewage, an opening into 
the river side was anticipated. 

After this abrupt termination of the researches north- 
wards, it was determined to empty the contents of the 
cloaca, and to endeavour to pass up between its parallel 
walls as far as it could be traced southwards. 
. By dint of much labour and care, 97 feet were cleared, 
and venturous antiquaries, of either sex, passed up, 
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candle in hand, througli this long hidden culvert, whose 
bricks and mortar were as clean and as fresh looking as 
if they were not a score of years old. The track of 
excavation was always within the cloaca, and it led, 
obliquely at first, and then directly towards the Roman 
wall under which it at length passed, some few feet 
below the surface. The adventurous antiquary, possessing 
but a moderate circumference, was well rewarded for his 
trouble of creeping along this excavation, although backing 
out had to be performed more carefully than gracefully. 
The planks led down some eight feet to the broken end 
of the cloaca, and after descending and creeping in 
between the parallel walls, the light of day was shut 
out, and the candle produced a somewhat lengthy vista 
of bricks, turning slightly to the left hand. The courses 
were really beautifully laid; the intermediate mortar 
was very thick, red, and as hard as the long tile-bricks 
it united ; the large flat tiles at the bottom were per- 
fectly level from side to side, yet it was obvious that they 
rose gradually in front. The earth covered in the top of 
the cloaca. 

Gradually as the floor rose, the side walls, after a short 
passage to the left, turned gradually to the right, and 
where the neighbourhood of the Eoman wall, which was 
about three feet above, was suspected, a most interesting 
change in the construction of the work became evident. 
The roof of earth became replaced by a carefully turned 
brick arch.* The arched portion commenced with a 
perfect facing, and there was no fracture; it was as 
perfect as if it had been quite unconnected with the 
unarched portion. Its dioaensions were found to be as 
follows: — Height of walls, 3 feet 9 inches; 18 courses 
on one side, 17 on the other. The arch consisted of 20 
courses. The breadth was 1 foot 9 inches. The length 
of the arched structure was 21 feet ; it terminated as it 
began, with a perfect facing. 

The side walls of the cloaca, beyond the termination 
of the arch, suddenly became ruinous; excavation was 
discontinued, and a shaft was dug, within the town wall, 
so as to expose the junction of this ruined portion with 
the perfect arch. 

* See Flan, section at A. 
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In sinking this shaft, a huge ruined archway of brick 
was discovered; its fiagments were in the position in 
which they first fell, and they covered the cloaca to the 
height of eight feet Mingled with them, were human 
bones, horse bones, much charred wood, the fragments of 
a large iron chain, and pieces of iron. 

Search was made on either side of these evidences of 
fire and violence, and after much trouble the gateway, 
with its rude walls, as shown in the plan, was perfectly 
made out. 

Originally the town wall curved inwards, then a wall, 
with the slight depression for the gate, passed northwards, 
and a huge tower, whose foundation now remains, stood 
to the west of the wall on which hung the gate. The 
gateway was arched, and was 11 feet wide; the scratches 
produced by wheels still exist on the side walls, and the 
structure led to the river. 

The cloaca was really but three feet below the rood of 
this gate, whose ruins had piled up the space between 
the side walls to the height of eight feet ; thus making 
thegateway look Uke part of the original wall. 

The side walls proved to have been built according 
to the plan adopted in the whole of the Eoman wall; 
there being four courses of " septaria " and four of tile 
in succession. This side wall is that on the left hand as 
the gateway is entered from without the walls. The soil 




is seen piled up above the ruined course of s^taria ; the 
four rows of tile are seen, as are also the tiles of the 
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small return wall. The row of tiles to the right, forms 
part of the mined arch, their continuation is seen at the 
left hand of the next cut. There are tiles, one with a 
circular " mason's mark " on it, thrown up on the top of 
the soil over the side wall; they are of great size, and 
appear to have formed a floor, for they have cement on one 
of their sides. 

In this view of the right-hand wall the course of 
septaria is plainly seen, ako the projection of the wall 
for the reception of the gate when open. 




Part of the broken arch is drawn on the left, and on 
the extreme right the side wall merges by a curved 
course of tiles, into the main wall. 

Behind this side wall were the foundations of a great 
tower. 

It is most remarkable, that during the various sieges of 
Colchester, this fiUed-up gateway was not discovered, and 
that for centuries, mere rubbish, overgrown by turf and 
bramble, should have covered the very remains of the 
conflict which overthrew its arch and destroyed its exist- 
ence as an outlet from the town. 

The discovery of the arched portion of the drain beneath 
the gateway was interesting, for it proved that the 
structures had a mutual relation; and the fact of the 
cloaca being without an arch as it passed inwards towards 
the town, renders it probable that the roads, which led 
through this gateway, passed, parallel, close to the main 
wall, turning at last suddenly to issue forth to the water side. 
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After the gateway had been cleared out, and the i^ft 
fiunk, the eloaoa presented this appearance. 




Immediately in the foreground, a ladder leads down- 
wards , close behind it, is a portion of the right extremity 
of the ruined arch of the gate ; many feet below this, and 
in the back ground, the arched extremity (southern) of 
the cloaca is seen, and just in front of it the rows of 
great tiles and part of the ruined sides of the unarched 
continuation of the cloaca. 

In making this excavation, a most singular collection of 
antiquities was formed ; there was not a single article found 
in a perfect state, but bushels of fragments. There were, 
in addition, large pieces of burned fatty matter, in contact 
with charred wood, of disagreeable import ; there were the 
remains of weapons, large human bones, and lump» of 
semi-vitrified substance. 

Amongst many pieces of polished Purbeck stone found 




in the cloaca, at the spot where it became slightly rxdnoua, 
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was a piece of white marble, with the letters HIC incised 
upon its polished sur&ce, as in the preceding cut. 

The finely levigated silt was very abundant, and in it 
there were seyeral coins. Three of Carausius, one of 
Domitian, and several of Constantino. 

Week after week the excavation proceeded, and about 
two hundred feet of the cloaca were exposed, in a direotioui 
nearly south. 

The side walls, except when ruined by pressure from 
above, were always of the same number of courses of 
tile ; the floor was of tlie same dimemon as CHitside the 
main wall, and often the ^eat flat tiles forming the roof, 
were in situ. The contents were, as a rule, as follows : — 
1, detritus of roof of tiles; 2, soil mixed with oyster 
shells ; 3, pieces of fictile ware, occasionally a perfect 
specimen of amphora; 4, silt with coins from Trajan 
to Valentinian, and shells of fresh water molluscs. 

It was the presence of these shells which first led to 
the belief that the cloaca was a drain for pure water, 
and the absence of any of the effects of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, strengthened this opinion. 

After a long course, the cloaca gradually curved to the 
west, and soon the flat tiled roof gave place to a perfectly 
faced arch of tiles and a structure, like that before 
described, resulted ; with this exception, that the arched 
portion was not only slightly curved to the right, but, in 
a very short course,* to the left also. 

The brick, or rather tile work, was singularly well set, and 
in its curves and arch excited the admiration of those who 
were well qualified to judge of the difficulties attending its 
construction. So fresh did it appear, that the marks of 
the boards upon which the arch was turned, still remained 
upon the mortar joining the tiles. 

The silt was easily removed from this arched portion, 
and as many coins as could be saved from the knavish, yet 
lavishly paid, workmen, were retained for examination. A 
coin of Tetricus and some of Claudius Gothicus were 
found together— strange fellowship. 

This arched portion suddenly ceased by a fracture, and 
as the cloaca continued its course, filled up with the tiles 
of the ruined covering, for a few yards; then the 
fractured arch reappeared. It turned at first to the left. 
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and then curved slightly to the right, to present a 
cleanly broken arch as here represented. 

The view is, of course, look- 
ing northwards, the excavator 
is supposed to have turned 
round to look back at the arch, 
broken so flatly as to appear 
almost perfect. The unarched 
portion turned in a sharp 
curve to the west, is seen by 
the light through a shaft, to 
have regular side walls and a, 
good flooring. 

The westerly curve led, at 
last, to a wall (see Plan) 
where the cloaca ended in an 
arched opening. 

This wall and its returns 
were traced, and were found 
to bound a space with a con- 
crete floor furrowed by wide gutters, and perforated 
a still existing spring of pure water. 

The whole secret was discovered, the cloaca was neither 
a sallyport for emaciated and degenerated Eomans, nor a 
passage for mediaeval monks, but a drain to carry off the 
pure overflowings of a bath. 

The walls of the bath, which was about 30 feet square, 
were double, the interior being separated from the 
exterior, by well rammed clay : they were ruinous above, 
and reached to within 13 feet of the surface of the 
meadow, and were perforated at about the height of three 
feet above the floor, by the entrance of the drain. This 




cloaca, was, of course, many 

walls : the 

no place 



in 



entrance of the drain, or 

feet higher than the exit beyond the town 

gradient, however, was very gradual, and 

sudden. 

Within the wall, from the bath to the gateway, a space 
of 250 feet, the fall was three feet only: from the 
gateway to the further end of the cloaca, a distance of 
77 feet, the fall was eighteen inches. 

The entrance of the drain into the bath was about 
two feet square, and from the discovery of pieces of a 
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huge spiral spring of iron, it is probable that it was 
closed by a trap-door, whose spring was calculated to resist 
a certain pressure of water and no more. Thus, if there 
were five feet of water, the spring would still force 
the trap towards the bath against the pressure of 
the water, but if six feet were yielded by the jet of 
water, the spring would be forced back and a certain 
amount of fluid would flow down the drain. It 
would pass, first of all, through the arched portion 
(some now more or less ruined), then through the long 
unarched track, to reach the arch below the gateway, then 
it would flow to the left to reach the marsh by the 
side of the Colne. 

The bath was filled with soil and rubbish, yet its 
construction was well worthy of consideration. The 
double wall with the intermediate clay was a very clever 
idea, as was also the formation of gutters in the concrete to 
enable the floor to become occasionally dry. 

The situation of the bath is not yet made remarkable 
by the discovery of the foxmdations of buildings around it : 
yet the Eoman remains in the embankment to the north 
of the Norman Keep are in a line, to the west, and not 
very distant. 

But the cloaca passes directly between two tesselated 
pavements, one already mentioned as being found in the 
Botanic Garden, and therefore to the east, the other 
on a line with this to the west of the structure. 

The Boman wall and gateway have been shown to be 
in relation to the termination of the cloaca. 

The coins found in the bath and its culvert were as 
follow : — 



Domitiau . . 


1 


Constantinus . . 


2 


Trajan 


3 


Constans 


1 


Marcus Aurelius 


1 


Constantius 


2 


Severus 


1 


Constantius, jun. 


I 


Probus 


. 1 


Valens ^ 


1 


Claudius GotliicuB 


. 3 


Valentinianus . • 


1 


Tetricus 


. 1 


Doubtful 


1 


Victorinus . . 


. 2 




_ 


Carausius • . 


3 




25 all bronze. 



No medieBval remains whatever were found, and the 
cloaca was undoubtedly of Boman origin, and was used 
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and destroyed during the Boman occupation of Camu* 
lodunum. 

The cloaca would appear to have been built according 
to a general rule; the arched portions are all alike, m 
regards their masonry, height and breadth ; the bricks ara 
of one size, 16 inches long, 11 inches mde, and 1^ iueh 
thick, they are dusky red, very dense and laminated, and 
possess a clean fracture, without any dark central layer ; 
the mortar is thick, very hard and binding, and 
consists of an admixture of lime, crushed tile and little 
sand. 

The spring in the bath, must have been of no small 
magnitude to have required so large a culvert ; now it has 
dwindled down ; it is of pure water, without any medicinal 
value. 

The curves of the last part of the cloaca were probably 
protected, by their ardied form, from any injury whid[i 
might accrue from pressure, and this would be likely 
enough to happen in the neighbourhood of buildings, from 
the passage of carriages. 

Just close to the spot where the eloaea was first cut 
across, a little side off-shoot of it was discovered ; this^ 
is seen on the plan, and to the right of the woodcut, 
representing the effects of the modem cutting upon the 
old structure. This off-shoot ended abruptly, and was most 
likely a little mistake of the architect, as it was never 
finished, and was out of the proper line of the cloaca. 

Being but a culvert for pure water, it was not necessary 
to carry it to the bed of the river ; a termination was 
made in the marsh, which in the olden time, was often 
flooded. 

There is a conduit for sewage, to the west of this drain 
for pure water; its track is northwards, and between the 
fences which separate the field in which the excavation 
took place from the former outer bailey of the Castle. 
This sewer was modernized some years ago, and presented 
undoubted evidences of Eoman work. It is singular that 
a pavement of the late Roman period — ^rude and barely 
fixed in a clay foundation — should separate the cloaca 
from the sewer, towards the middle of their course, and 
that the bath-room should, also, be between them. There 
are great Boman foundations around the upper course of 
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the sewer, as it ^titers the north-eastern angle of the high 
mound, to the north of the Castle, and others on either 
6ide of the High Street, still in the direction of the fall 
for sewage ; they are wanting immediately to the south* 
east and north of the bath-room, they exist only to 
the west, and after a short distance the sewer is dis- 
coveiafale. 

It would appear, that this subterranean work, for the 
passage of the surplus water from a bath, is unique, as 
far as this country is concerned. The sewer, to the west 
of it, may be compared to a like construction at Lincoln, 
but the ^' cloaca " has no equal From the small size of 
the bath-room, there arose a difficulty in accounting for 
the necessity of so large a waste drain ; in modem 
times, a drain of tubular pipes of 12 inches diameter, 
would have sufficed : but here a structure of extraordinary 
durability was made, after a most careful survey had 
been accomplished, in order to fix the gradient and to 
determine the curve to be taken on passing through the 
great water-gate. 

The high finish of the bricklaying is most remarkable, 
and the uniformity of all about the drain is most curious. 
It was, undoubtedly, built after a carefully matured plan, 
and carried out by one mast^. 

Everything Eoman in Colchester is so gigantic and 
profuse in its component articles, that the size of the 
cloaca did not impress its discoverers, at first. 

When the huge arch of the Balkan gate* is considered 
in relation to ^e breadth of the passage it covers, the 
modem economist must acknowledge a vast waste of 
labour and material, and in examining the Norman arches 
of red tile, so frequent in Colchester, some extravagance 
must be admitted, but they are mannikins, in comparison 
with those from which they were modelled. 

There is the stamp of grandeur of conception and of 
execution, in all the Boman works and remains in this 
modem Colonia : out of the fragile nodules of the clay 
of the district, and with the hard red tile, walls, gates and 
houses were fashioned to last for ever; and tiie walls 
have survived periods, of which no traces remain, either 

« See Plats 4, p 50 anU. 
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of works of art, or of archeeologic interest. Even the 
coins of the early Emperors are found in great profusion, 
but those of the Saxon and Norman are rarer than those 
of the predecessors of the Bomans. 

Much must, therefore, be put down, as regards the 
size of the cloaca, to the magnificence of the period ; but 
if it were ever necessary to clean out the silt and any 
accidental deposit, the dimensions of the conduit were 
but just sufficient to allow of manual cleanings 
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Wbt ^Bfiittt9 of tftt SbotittQ. 



1. To ftirnish facilities to the Antiquaries of the county for ihe pursuit of 
ArchtBological Science generally, viz., by establishing an ArchsBological Museum 
and Library, * and by affording to them opportunities of meeting for the 
interchange of information. 

2. The second object which the Society proposes to itself, is the completion 
of the County History ; an object whose importance will, at once, be appreciated 
by every historian and antiquary. 

Towards the effecting of this object, it is intended that the Society's papers 
and drawings shall not be allowed to remain in useless confusion in its port- 
folios ; but by the aid of a staff of competent Secretaries they will be digested 
and arranged under their various heads, so as gradually to form themselves into 
a County History. 

The Council earnestly solicits the co-operation of all the Members of the 
Society towards this important object. If only every Member would look 
through the history of his parish and neighbourhood, as given bv Morant, and 
would note down every thing of interest within his own knowledge which is 
not there recorded ; if he would make notes of new discoveries in his neighbour- 
hood ; and would send an accurate copy of the monumental inscriptions in his 
parish church ; if every Member who has objects of antiquity in his possession, 
would (if unwilling to present them to the Museum) at least communicate the 
fact of their existence, the circumstances of their discovery, and, if possible, a 
drawing or representation of the objects ; — ^by this easy method, and in a very 
short time, a large and very valuable mass of materials would be accumulated. f 

3. The thira object to which the Society proposes to address itself, is the 
promotion of a general taste for, and knowledge of Archceology, 

The Society will hold its meetings successively in all the most important 
towns in the County, and will thus brin^ itself within the reach of those whose 
engagements would not allow of their attending meetings at a distance. 
Besides the reading of scientific papers at these meetings, it is intended to 
procure the occasional delivery of lectures of a more popular and elementary 
character ; and lectures whose object will be to meet the wants of the numerous 
class of persons who desire an accurate knowledge of the important results of 
Archaeological study, but have not the opportunity of pursuing it scientifically 
for themselves. 

* There are already conisiderable collections of Antiquities which wiU be placed in 
the Society*8 possession as soon as a suitable room has been provided for their reception ; 
a Museum Fund has been opened to which subscriptions are solicited. It is hoped that 
the Society will be able to unite its Museum with the valuable collection of Antiquities 
left by the late Mr. Vint, to the town of Colchester. The Society will thus at once be 
in possession of a very valuable Museum. 

t A list of Queries and Directions intended to assist correspondents in carrying out 
this important portion of th«> Society's plan, is given at p. vii. 
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1. That the Society shall consist of a President, Yice-Flresidents, a Council of Twenty- 
four, and Members. Oandidatet for Admission must be proposed and seconded, in 
writing, by Members, at any Meeting of the Council, and eleeted by a majority at 
the subsequent Council or General Meeting. The subscription shall be 10s. 6d. per 
annum, payable in advance on the 1st of Jmy. 

Noblemen and Members of the House of Commons who may join the Society, shall be 
Vios-Presidents, together with such other Members as the Society shall elect at the 
General Annual Meeting. 

The Ftesidrnt^ Vics-Fresidmts, Qffieers and Omtneil shall be elected annually at the 
General Annual Meeting. 

Ladies proposed by two Members shall be admitted without voting. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Council (of whom five shall form a quorum) shall 
elect Secretaries, Treasurers, Auditors, and Bankers \ and shall conduct the afEurs of 
the Society. 

2. That the General Meetings for the purpose of reading papers, exhibiting antiquities, 
discussion, &c., shall not be confined to any one Town ; but be held at times, here- 
after to be determined by the Council, at Colchester, Witham, Chelmsford, Brentwood, 
Sa£&on Walden, Maldon, Halstead, Rochford and Harwich ; and other places if found 
desirable. Political and religious topics shall be excluded from such lectures and 
discussions. 

3. That a General Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held annually on some day in 
one of the Summer months, at some place in the County, interesting from its 
antiquities or historical associations. 

4. That a Museum shall be established in Colchester ; and if i>ossible in connection with 
that bequeathed by the late Mr. Tint to the Town of Colchester, on terms to be 
arranged between me Trustees of the Vint Museum and the Council of this Society.* 

6. That besides the General Secretary for conducting the correspondence of the Society, 
there shall be five Sectional Secretaries (viz. : two for the British and Roman Period ; 
one for the Saxon Period ; two for the MedisDval Period), whose duty it shall be to 
note and digest the discoveries and communications in their respective Departments, 
with a view to the most useful arrangement of the Society's materials, and to the 
gradual completion of the County History. 

6. That local Committees shall be elected annually by the Council, for Colchester, 
Witham, Chelmsford, Brentwood, Saf&on Walden, Maldon, Halstead, Rochford and 
Harwich, and Corresponding Members for such places as shall be considered advisable ; 
whose duties will be to forward the operations of the Society in their respective 
neighbourhoods. 

When considered advisable, the Council may elect annually as Local Committee 
men, or Corresponding Members, persons who are not subscribing Members of 
the Society ; but who shall thereupon become entitled to all the privileges of 
membership. 

7« That of the Papers read at the various Meetings of the Society, the Council shall 
(with the permission of the authors) select such as it thinks proper for an Annual 
FubUeation ; which shall also contain Reports of the Society's Meetings, &c., &c. ; 
the conducting of this Volume to be entrusted to an Editor, api>ointed by the Council. 

One Copy shall be given to every Member whose subscription is not in arrear. 
8. That no alterations in these Eules, or additions to them^ be made, except by a majority 
of two-thirds of the Members present at a General Annual Meeting ; notice of sucn 
proposed alteration or addition having been given to the Council two months 
previously. 

* In the meantime the Secretary will receive contributions of Antiquities which will be 
depoiited in a room accessible to the Members. 
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fhr the Assistance of Correspondents. 



t. Are ^ere axLj eonieal motmthj OT other earth-works in your neighbourhood; by 
what name are they known to the people ; have they been opened ; if so, what was 
found in them } 

2. Have any bones of man been found ; to what point of the compass was the upper 
part of the skull direotdd ; or any bones of inferior animals ; or any wedged or hatchet- 
shaped objects of stone Ot metal ; any shields, spears, swords, or other weapons, arrow- 
heads, or knives of boUe or flint, pottery, bone pins, rings, beads, bracelets, collars, 
coins, or other artiflclal objects ; describe the locality and circumstances of their 
discovery. 

3. Is there any lUmaH road, or traces of such road in your neighbourhood ? Describe 
its construction, direction by compass, and local name ; have any sculptured stones or 
foundations of buildings been discovered near it ; has any part of the parish the name 
of street f 

4. Are there any regular elevations of earth or enclosures, called Ancient Camps : or 
any field called Castle Field, or by any similar name ? 

5. Is there any spot traditionally said to be a battle-afield, and have any intrenchments, 
bones, warlike implements, ftc., supporting such tradition, been found on or near the 
place ? 

6. Have any portions of urns of pottery or glass, any lamps, coins, buckles, pins, 
bracelets, brooches, rings, seals, keys, cubes of clay for mosaic pavement, or small 
figures of men or animius, beeti found, and in what precise localities ? Send drawings 
of such objects; impressions in sealing-wax of coins, seals, ornamental metal work, 
&c., if the objects themselves catmot be procured for the Society's Museum. 

7. Have any inscribed or sculptured stones, portions of columns, statues in bronze or 
marble, been found ? 

8. Have any ooffim of stones, ot baked earth been found ? Send drawings or rub- 
bings of any ornamental carving upon them. 

9. State in whose possession are any such articles as are above enumerated, and take 
steps to prevent their destruction ot dispersion or loss. It is very desirable that the 
precise spot in which any remains are discovered should be marked on a tracing from 
the Parish Map or Ordnance Map, and the circumstances of tibe discoveiy accurately 
and minutely recorded. Should any discovery of interest be made — e.g, tne discovery 
of Roman foundations or pavements ; the opening of tumuli, &c., &c.— and no person 
on the spot be qualified to give directions for the proper prosecution and observation of 
the discovery, it is very desirable that a oonununication should be immediately made to 
the Secretary of the Society. 

10. Are there any ConventtMl remains in the neighbourhood ? 

11. Describe the fabric of your Parish Church, its plan, the date of its several parts. 
It is desirable that sketches of mouldings or other features which wUl verify the 
assumed date, should be given. 

12. Describe any ancient monuments ; brasses, or matrices of brasses ; stones with 
incised figures or crosses ; coffin stones, &c. 

13. Describe the font ; the bells and their inscriptions ; communion plate ; stained 
glass, and tiles, with drawings or tracings of (hem; carved screens and chest; 
ancient hangings, embroideries or vestments (sometimes used as coverings for cushions, 
&c.) ; wall paintings. 

14. Give an accurate copy of all the monumental inscriptions within the church, and 
any of interest in the churchyard ; and drawings or blazonings of shields of arms and 
hatchments. 
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15. Give some account of the pariah registers ; and copies of any interesting entries. 

16. Is there any ancient easteUated or domestic building in the pariah, give description, 
and plana, and drawings. 



^ Plans and elevations accurately drawn, with measurements, are more valuable than 
picturesque sketches of buildings, &c. 

Muhbings of brasses, incised stones, tiles (sometimes), and many other things may be 
taken upon paper, to be obtained at the paperhangers, with heel-ball to be obtained at 
the shoemakers ; impressions of shallow carving in wood or stone may be taken by 
damping thick unsized paper, and pressing it upon the carving with a pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

Impressions of seals, coins, &c., may be taken in sealing-wax or gutta percha. 

To make plaster easts of any object, a mould may be made with clay, or with a 
squeezing wax, composed as follows : — Pennyworth of sweet oil ; size of an egg of 
best lard ; pennywoith of Spanish white, pounded fine ; simmer over the fire, stirring 
well together. 

^ If the object be detached, the mould may be more conveniently made with strong 
size or glue, as follows :— Place the object, well oiled, at the bottom of a vessel of suit- 
able size, pour in the melted glue or size ; if the object be of wood it will float, and 
maj be put into the glue face downwards, and kept down by placing a piece of wood, 
weighted if necessary, over the mouth of the vessel. The elasticity of the mould will 
enable it to be removed from shsJlow hollows without cutting ; if there are deep 
hollows, a cut with a sharp knife will release the mould, and the parts will resume 
their positions spontaneously. 

Coins and objects of brass are never to be dipped in acid, but merely washed with 
soap and water ; stiver coins, &c.. very much crusted with green oxide, may be^ dipped 
in solution of ammonia for ten minutes and then wafted ; if coated wim red oxide, use 
solution of citric acid ; gold never rusts. 

Whero an article of glass or pottery is broken when discovered, carefully collect all 
the fragments, and put them together with ** liquid glue " or *^ diamond cement." 

To remove whitewash fix)m wood, wash with soap and water ; from mural paintings, 
chip it off in flakes, or use vinegar and water, very carefully ; to remove paint, wash 
ifitii soda and water. 
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Seventh Son, Superstition concerning .... 

Shekel (Asmonaean) .... .... 

Shudy Camps, Bronze patella .... 

Signet Eing of Emperor Augustus .... 

Silver Coins, to dean .... .... 

Size, to make Moulds of .... .... 

Skeletons at Chesterford .... .... 

Smith of Bradwell, Will of .... .... 

Smith (Eoach), Esq., Seals from collection of (plate) 
Snarry, Seal of E. — engraving ditto .... 

Society of Essex, ArchsBological, see ArchaBological 
Sotiere, Seal of de — engraving ditto .... 

Spear-head, Eoman, Meldham. Bridge .... 

Sphynx, engraved on Gem .... , , . , 

on Coins and Erng .... .... 

Sculpture at Colchester , , . , 

Plates, by H. W. King, Esq 

at Thorda, Inscription on .... 

Springfield, Eoman Materials in Church .... 

Eoman Urns .... .... 

Stater of Colony at Marseilles .... 

Stebbing, Ancient Seal found at 



Woodcut. 



Steeple Bumpstead, Skeleton and Eoman Eemains 
Stone, to take Impressions of Carving in .... 

Stratford Langthome, Seal found on Site of Abbey 
Stuart Coins at Colchester .... .... 

Stunner, tumulus .... .... 

Suetonius, Eevolt of Britons against .... 

Suggrundaria, Eoman Infants buried in .... 
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Swearing upon the Sword, Custom of 



Takley Forest, Glass Basin found 
Tany, Seal of Lucas de .... 
Woodcut 

— Family .... .... 

Tapestry of Bayeuz, Account of 
Tartar Coins .... .... 

•Taylor, Mr. J., Sepulchral Urns collected by 
Templars, Churches of Knights 
Temple of Arthur, Bound .... 

Claudius — see ClaudiuB 

Temple Church, London .... 
Terling, Roman Eemains .... 
Terra Cotta Figure at Arkesden 
Colchester 



MedisBYal Work in 



Tesselated Pavement — see Pavement 
xeBseioo .... •*.• •*. 

Tey (Qreat), Eoman Brick in Church 
Thaxted, Gold Ring found near 
Theydon, De Bois Family at . . 
Thor, Worship of .... 

Hammar .... 

Thorda, Sphynz discovered at. . 

Plates, by H. W. King, Esq. 

Tiles, Roman .... 

TiUotson, W., MS. volume relating to Essex 
Tin, British Coinage in .... 

Tolleshunt Knights, Mosaic Pavements . . . 
Tomb — see Monuments 
Toppesfield, Bronze Vessel .... 

Touchstone, Tombs of .... 

Transoziana, Coins of .... ... 

Trajan, Coins of . • .... 

Tweezers, Roman .... 

U. 

Ungnentarium.... .... 

Urns found at Colchester .... 

■ Woodcuts 

near Chelmsford . , ... 

at Coggeshall .... , . . , 

Plate 
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■ Springfield .... 

■ Terling 
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V. 

Van Heila, Monument to .... .... 

Vase found at Colchester (plate) .... 

Skreens Park , , .... 

Ver, Normandy .... .... 

Verb, de, Family .... .... 

Notes on Family of, by R. Almack, Esq., F.S.A. 

Arms and Quarterings .... 

Legend of Mullet in Arms .... 

Residence at Castle Camps .... 

Aubrey .... . , , . 

— — Robert .... .... 

Sir Frandfl .... .... 

Sir Horatio .... ... ... 

Countess of Oxford, Monument at Wyrenlioe 

Monument to Sir Francis at Westminster 

Tomb of Earl of Oxford at Castle Hedingham 

Woodcut.ditto .... .... 

Bedstead, or Chair of State, at Castle Hedingham 

Via Devana .... «... .... 

— Quintana .... .... .... 

ViHa, traces of Roman, at Colchester .... 

Chelmsford . . . , 

Ground Flan, ditto 

Coggeshall 



Chesterford .... 
Hadstock .... 
Ridgwell .... 
Wenden .... 
(See Pavements) 



Vint, H., Esq., Bronzes left to Museum 
Visitations of Counties, Heraldic 
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Walbury, Roman Camp .... .... .... .... 198 

Walden (Saffiron), Roman Remains .... .... .... 195 

Museum .... .... .... .... 196, 197 

Copt Hall, Silver Coin..., .... ..., 195 

Wales (Qxiflfin), Prince of, at Funeral of Bishop of Lincoln .... 77 

Wall, Great Roman, in North Britain . , . • .... .... 7, 36 

Walls of Colchester, History and Description : by Dr. P. M. Duncan . . 26 

Wanstead Park, Mosaic Pavement .... .... .... 199 

Watsoe Bridge, Roman Camp . . * . . . . ^ .... .... 196 

WeUer, Will of a .... .... " .... .... 164 

Welwyn, Samian Ware .... .... .... .... 146 

Wenden, Roman Remains .... ...» .... .... 193 

Wenham Hall (Little) .... .... .... .... 169 

Wiches for Ewes .... .... .... .... 165 

Widdington, Roman Coins . . . • .... .... .... 197 

Wigmore, Danes Defeated at. • .... .... .... 29 

Wilbraham, Anglo-Saxon* Cemetery, Coin .... • • , • 90 
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Wilbraham, Anglo-Saxon Fibul® .... 

William m. at Kelvedon .... .... 

Wills, Notices of Ancient, by H. W. King, Esq. 

Collection fipom Registry of Bury St. Edmund's 

Publication of, by Sussex Arcbsaological Society 

Wbitelocke, of littie Totham, Extracts from Will 
Whitewash, to remove .... 
Witham, Saxon Fortress .... 
Withersfield, Eoman Coins .... 

Money Fields, near 

Wood, to remove Wbitewash fipom 
Wood Carving, to take impressions of 
Wyvenhoe, Brass Monument of Countess of Essex 
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Coins, Bings, and Armlets found 
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